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FOURTH  CONFERENCE 


OF 


DOMINION  FRUIT  GROWERS 

Held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Grimsby,  Wednesday,  September  2,  1914. 
D.  Johnson,  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  CHAraMAN :  I  regret  very  much  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  of  welcome  at  this  opening  session  of  the  conference.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Hon. 
Mr,  Burrell,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion,  would  be  present  to  perform 
this  part  of  the  work,  but  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  the 
war  clouds  that  hang  over  us,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  to  this  session.  He  expects 
to  be  with  us  to-morrow  and  instructed  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  looked  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  meeting  the  delegates  from  the  various  provinces,  and  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  discussing  with  them,  both  in  public  and  private,  the  questions 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Dominion. 

On  behalf  of  the  Dominion  Government,  it  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  this  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  Fruit  Growers  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Many  of  you  have  come  a  long  distance;  some  have  travelled  thousands  of 
miles  at  great  personal  inconvenience  to  attend  this  conference.  I  know  this  because 
I  have  visited  many  of  you  in  your  own  homes  during  the  last  few  weeks.  I  have  met 
practically  every  member  present  during  the  last  month  or  two,  either  on  your  own 
farms  or  in  your  own  districts,  and  I  know  something  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
with  which  you  are  surrounded  at  the  present  time.  We  appreciate  it  aU  the  more 
that  you  have  seen  fit  to  come  and  give  us  the  advice  which  your  experience  enables 
you  to  give. 

There  are  a  great  many  subjects  on  the  programme  which  have  been  discussed  at 
previous  conferences  of  tiiis  kind.  But  we  thought  it  only  right  that  we  should  bring 
these  subjects  before  you  agnin  and  have  your  final  judgment  before  taking  definite 
action  in  connection  with  them.  We  have  arranged  that  this  conference  be  largely 
one  of  discussion  rather  than  of  speech-making.  We  are  not  going  to  have  many 
speeches,  but  invite  free  and  open  discussion  in  the  very  same  manner  that  questions 
would  be  discussed  around  a  council  table.  As  the  meetings  progress  I  hope  you  will 
feel  perfectly  free  to  express  yourselves  on  all  subjects  and  assist  us  in  arriving  at 
some  definite  conclusions. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  order  for  me  to  make  any  speech  on  this  occasion,  but 
you  will  hear  from  me  from  time  to  time  as  the  conference  progresses,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  proceed  with  the  programme.     (Applause.) 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  is  the  Striking  Committee.  This  committee  will 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  formation  of  other  committees  such  as  the  Programme 
Committee,   Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Inspection  and 
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Sale  Act.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  chairman  to  name  the  Striking  Committee, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  take  one  man  from  each  province  who  I  thought  would 
know  all  the  delegates.     I  will  name  the  following  committee: — 

P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Robert  Brodie,  Westmount,  Que. 

Manning  K.  Ells,  Port  Williams,  N.S. 

R.  M.  Winslow,  Victoria,  B.C. 

A,  G.  Turney,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

A.  E.  Dewar,  Charlottetown,  P.E.L 

E.  W.  Brodrick,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

This  committee  will  kindly  arrange  to  commence  work  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to 
present  to  us  the  other  committees  during  the  afternoon  session. 

The  first  address  upon  the  programme  is  on  "  Transportation,"  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Mcintosh,  who  has  been  engaged  by  the  Ontario  Eruit  Growers'  Association  for  some 
two  or  three  years.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  transportation,  and  wiU  now 
address  us  upon  that  subject. 


ADDRESS. 

Transportation  as  Applied  to  Eruit. 

(By  George  E.  Mcintosh,  Traffic  Expert,  O.F.G.A.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
meet  with  you  this  afternoon  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  fruit  growers  have  to  contend.  This  is  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  of  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  Dominion  delegates.  The  Ontario  men  are 
probably  tired  of  hearing  from  their  "  Transportation  Blatherskite,"  as  Sir  William 
Van  Home  terms  me. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  transportation  as  applied  to  the  great  fruit  industry 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  feel  somewhat  incapable  of  presenting  the  matter  in 
perhaps  as  intelligent  a  manner  from  a  Dominion-wide  standpoint,  as  would  have  been 
possible  by  one  more  conversant  with  the  conditions  in  the  different  provinces. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  shippers  of  fruit  and 
the  carriers  operating  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  past  two  years,  because  of 
the  undertaking  by  the  Ontario  Eruit  Growers'  Association  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  improve  conditions  governing  the  transportation  of  their  product,  and  to  have 
better  facilities  provided  by  the  different  carriers  for  marketing  same.  Before  many 
months  of  investigation  our  Transportation  Committee  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  Ontario  Eruit  Growers'  Association  as  the  mother  association  of  the  province,  and 
the  various  Earmers'  Institutes  and  Rural  Eruit  Growers'  Associations,  representing 
the  school  and  teacher  from  which  the  producers  look  for  advice,  had  directed  educa- 
tion almost  solely  towards  production,  with  little  or  no  thought  to  the  greater  and 
most  important  factors  in  the  success  of  the  industry — those  of  transportation  and 
marketing.  We  also  found  the  work  only  commenced,  and  it  would  have  to  be  carried 
further  in  order  to  attain  the  success  desired.  This  has  been  done  at  quite  an  expense 
to  the  provincial  association,  while  nearly  all  benefits  derived  from  meeting  repre- 
sentatives of  the  carrying  companies,  and  on  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commission,  have 
been  Dominion-wide  in  their  effect. 

The  need  of  a  systematic  effort  to  obtain  proper  shipping  facilities,  and  a  more 
thorough  educational  campaign  by  bulletins  and  circulars  for  the  benefit  of  growers 
and  shippers  and  surrounding  the  shipping  and  marketing  problems  appeals  forcibly 
to  many  of  us.  This  is  evident  in  our  line  from  the  fact  that  boards  of  trade,  manu- 
facturers, grain  growers,  and  nearly  every  organized  body  of  shippers  has  its  transpor- 
tation man  or  a  special  committee  to  study  and  interpret    the    transportation    and 
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marketiug  problems.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  organization  and  co-operation.  Fruit 
growers  have  the  same  need  to  get  together  and  discuss  objects  of  common  interest  as 
those  in  other  lines  of  business.  In  this  way  the  professional  and  trade  organiza- 
tions keep  abreast  with  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in  their  respective 
activities.  All  fruit  growers  should  have  an  interest  in  improving  their  methods  of 
production,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  do  this  only,  and  to  sacrifice  the  method  of  getting 
the  product  to  the  consumer.  Fruit  has  to  be  prepared  for  the  consuming  public  in 
accordance  with  certain  legislation,  under  a  penalty,  but  no  matter  how  great  the 
quantity,  how  good  the  quality,  or  how  perfectly  packed,  the  success  of  the  industry 
is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  carriers  deliver  it  to  the 
various  markets.  It  necessarily  follows  then  that  transportation  and  agriculture — 
with  the  fruit  industry  as  a  branch  of  that  great  industry — are  inter-dependent.  Injury 
to  one  is  an  injury  to  both.  For  their  highest  development  and  mutual  benefit  co-oper- 
ation is  then  a  necessity.  The  railroad  needs  freight.  The  fruit  grower  needs  trans- 
portation. Consequently  what  the  railway  or  steamboat  company  may  do  voluntarily 
to  increase  production  is  benefiting  itself;  and  the  fruit  grower  in  like  manner  is 
directly  interested  in  everything  that  tends  to  render  transportation  more  serviceable 
in  getting  his  products  into  market  promptly,  and  in  good  condition.  Any  effort,  there- 
fore, that  Ontario  shippers  have  undertaken  to  improve  the  service  has  been  done  with 
careful  consideration  of  the  effect  it  would  have  from  the  carrier's  standpoint,  and  I 
believe  this  thought  should  predominate  in  all  our  efforts  from  a  Dominion-wide  stand- 
point. 

As  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interests,  the  fruit  growers,  and  all  others 
associated  with  that  industry,  tendered  to  the  railways  for  the  past  six  years  (except 
one),  the  largest  tonnage  of  any  single  interest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Although 
the  products  of  mines  furnished  the  largest  tonnage  in  1913,  some  40,000,000  tons,  yet 
it  is  the  cash  received  that  counts.  The  revenue  from  carriage  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  six  years,  and  not  including  the  products 
of  animals  or  those  of  the  forests,  is  fully  as  great  as  that  received  from  the  mines, 
because  the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  coal  is  only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
as  that  of  agricultural  products.  The  railroad  companies,  therefore,  are  dependent  for 
a  large  portion  of  their  most  profitable  trafiic  upon  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  of 
the  total  list  of  farm  products,  fruit  and  vegetables  supply  the  third  highest  tonnage, 
jumping  from  562,716  tons  in  1907  to  1,295,568  tons  in  1913.  The  railways,  then, 
should  be  directly  interested  in  the  development  of  this  industry  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness standpoint.  It  not  only  provides  freight  for  transportation  to  the  great  consum- 
ing centres,  but  the  industry  requires  for  its  support  and  advancement  merchandise, 
coal,  building  material,  implements,  spray  material,  coopers'  stock,  fertilizer  and  other 
supplies,  which  furnish  a  return  load  to  the  transportation  companies. 

The  total  receipts  for  freight  carried  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  were 
$177,089,372,  or  an  average  of  $1.66  per  ton.  While  this  average  is  below  the  amount 
actually  charged  for  carrying  agricultural  products,  it  may  nevertheless  be  used  in 
approximating  the  revenues  derived  by  the  railroad  companies  from  agricultural 
sources.  At  this  rate  the  36,979,464  tons  of  agricultural  products  carried  brought  in 
a  revenue  to  the  railroad  companies  of  $61,385,910.24,  or  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
receipts  of  the  companies  for  freight  carried  in  1913. 

That  the  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  largely  upon  its  railways  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  as  Canada  is  still  in  such  a  condition  that  railways  and  more  railways 
are  a  necessity  to  its  prosperity  and  its  development,  we  must  be  fair  in  our  demands. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  fruit  growers  at  no  time  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  privilege  or  seek  a  preference  over  other  shippers,  but  by  personal  observa- 
tion, by  the  evidence  of  many  prominent  shippers  and  by  comparative  statistics,  I  have 
become  educated  to  the  fact  that  as  shippers  of  a  perishable  commodity,  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  growing  industry,  there  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  transportation 
service,  both  freight  and  express,  railway  and  water  routes,  which  require  constant 
attention  for  the  welfare  of  the  fruit  industiy.     Here  in  Ontario  our  experience  has 
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been  that  the  railway  companies  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  some  ways,  but  their  mode 
of  procedure  is  mighty  slow  without  the  aid  of  the  Railway  Commission,  and  even  that 
body,  a  friend  at  court  of  the  people,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  many  matters  of  vital 
importance. 

Many  Ontario  shippers  are  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  freight  rates  west  of 
Winnipeg  are  excessive,  and  that  the  blanket  rate  covering  Western  Canada,  for  the 
fruit  shippers  of  the  Western  States,  is  an  injustice,  but  the  most  serious  complaints 
of  the  shippers  centre  on  lack  of  railway  equipment,  inefficient  terminal  facilities, 
a  service  in  transit  that  assures  no  certainty  of  reaching  a  market  in  proper  time, 
delays  in  supplying  cars,  rough  handling,  lack  of  shelters,  pilfering,  neglect  in  icing 
cars  or  attending  heaters  according  to  season,  the  need  of  a  uniform  express  rate, 
assembling  rates,  and  certain  privileges  now  established  but  not  accorded  the  shippers 
of  fruit.  All  the  provinces  are  more  or  less  interested  in  remedying  these  grievances, 
because  success  for  one  means  better  service  for  all.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that 
united  action  be  taken  to  solve  some  of  these  problems. 

They  are  important.  Let  me  instance  that  of  pilfering.  From  accurate  informa- 
tion received  from  the  shippers  of  Ontario  last  season,  the  astonishing  fact  was  estab- 
lished that  ten  per  cent  of  their  express  shipments  were  pilfered.  This  meant  a  loss 
of  approximately  $10,000  on  local  shipments,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  monetary 
loss  as  the  dissatisfied  customer  that  the  shipper  fears,  because  the  industry  suffers 
thereby. 

The  supplying  of  cars  is  another  serious  problem,  but  the  fault  is  not  all  with  the 
railways.  Consignees  do  not  release  cars  promptly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  railway 
terminals  are  not  adequate  for  prompt  placing.  If,  however,  through  organization  or 
any  other  influence,  a  quicker  movement  of  cars  and  a  quicker  return  to  the  railroad 
could  be  brought  about,  it  would  be  a  factor  which  would  eventually  have  to  enter  into 
the  basis  of  rate-making. 

Refrigerator  car  equipment  previous  to  1913  was  not  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  perishable  tonnage  handled.    For  five  years  previous  to  1913  the  increase 
only  averaged  131  cars  per  year,  while  in  1913  it  was  increased  by  829.    Returns,  how- 
ever, show  that  even  last  season,  with  a  small  crop,  the  entire  refrigerator  car  equip- 
ment of  Canadian  railways  was  required  by  the  fruit  shippers  during  the  movement 
of  the  apple  crop  alone  from  the  province  of  Ontario  during  October  and  November. 
Therefore,  we  should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  encourage  the  releasing  of  cars,  as  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  is  even  now  far  short  of  the  demand. 
This  shortage  of  cars  is  one  of  the  most  serious  grievances    confronting    the    fruit 
shipper,  and  is  a  matter  demanding  careful  attention.   Present  regulations  all  favour 
the  carriers.     Perhaps  they  do  all  they  can  to  meet  the  demand,  but  legislation  less 
stringent  than  that  appearing  on  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas  might  help  some. 
In  this  state  the  railways  must  supply  ten  cars  or  less  in  three  days ;   over  ten  and  not 
exceeding  forty-nine  in  six  days;    fifty  or  more  in  ten  days,  under  a  penalty  of  $25 
per  day  for  each  car  not  furnished.    This  is  pretty  severe  legislation,  but  I  venture  to 
say  it  guarantees  prompt  service  to  the  shipper,  and  as  he  or  the  consignee  is  also 
penalized  the  same  amount  for  detention  there  would  be  prompt  releasing  of  the  cars. 
In  many  other  states  the  prompt  delivery  of  cars  is  also  regulated  by  statute,  but  with 
a  more  sane  penalty,  in  most  cases  $1  per  car  per  day.    Free  time  for  unloading  runs 
from  twenty-four  hours  in  Minnesota  to  ninety-six  hours  in  Connecticut,  and  $1  per 
day  demurrage  for  each  day  exceeding  such  free  time.   The  same  penalty  is  fixed  upon 
the  railroads  for  delays  in  placing  cars  for  unloading  when  they  exceed  from  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Virginia  to  seventy-two  hours  in  Florida.     Records  supplied  me  the 
past  season  from  thirty-six  co-operative  associations  in  the  province  of  Ontario  show 
a  total  of  1,260  refrigerator   cars  used.     Twenty-two   of  the  thirty-six  associations 
experienced  delays  in  the  supplying  of  cars,  of  from  two  to  thirty-six  days.     Eleven 
associations  had  satisfactory  service,  and  three  did  not  ship  in  carloads.     Seven  days 
was  the  average  time  required  in  supplying  refrigerator  cars  to  the  131  individual 
shippers  of  the  Apple  Shippers'  Association.    This  grievance  no  doubt  exists  in  all  the 
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fruit  shipping  centres  of  the  Dominion.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  bill  should  be 
introduced  into  Parliament  requiring  railroad  companies  to  promptly  supply  proper 
cars  and  other  transportation  facilities,  and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway 
Commission  in  making  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  thereto  because  service  is 
as  important  as  the  rate. 

Reciprocal  demurrage  would  no  doubt  help  to  improve  the  supplying  of  cars.  This 
is  a  system  by  which  the  railway  as  well  as  the  shipper  would  be  fined  for  delay,  as  one 
or  the  other  was  responsible.  The  same  would  apply  in  the  ordering  of  cars.  If  cars 
were  not  supplied  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  railway  would  pay  the  shippers  demurrage 
for  each  day's  delay  thereafter,  and  if  supplied  and  not  loaded,  then  the  shipper  would 
pay  the  same  rate.  At  present  this  system  is  in  effect  only  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
shipper.  He  is  penalized,  but  not  the  railway  company.  Here  in  Ontario  we  have 
argued  this  matter  before  the  Railway  Commission,  but  no  ruling  has  been  handed 
out.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  railways  issued  a  detention  tariff  under  which  an 
additional  $2  per  day  per  car  was  placed  upon  cars  held  the  first  two  days  over  free 
time,  and  $3  per  car  per  day  thereafter,  this  penalty  being  imposed  upon  the  shipper 
and  the  consignee.  Upon  presenting  to  the  board  our  records  of  service  in  the  supply- 
ing of  cars  by  the  railways,  an  order  was  issued  cancelling  the  charges  against  shippers, 
same  to  stand  against  the  consignees,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  would 
probably  result  in  a  more  prompt  release  of  cars. 

Delays  in  transit,  and  a  special  train  service  for  fruit  shipments. — It  is  astonish- 
ing to  note  the  result  of  a  careful  compilation  of  shipments,  including  everything 
required  by  the  fruit  grower,  from  nursery  stock  to  the  orchard  product.  On  ship- 
ments to  the  Western  market  from  Ontario  last  season,  Winnipeg  consignments 
travelled  as  slow  as  2|  miles  per  hour,  Brandon  from  4|  to  10  miles  per  hour;  Regina, 
4|,  5i,  and  6  miles  per  hour,  while  the  total  average  movement  was  only  6  miles  per 
hour.  Instances  might  also  be  cited  in  regard  to  export  shipments,  where  cars  were 
held  a  full  week  and  more  during  cold  weather  and  badly  frosted.  Shameful  condi- 
tions are  shown  in  regard  to  shipments  of  nursery  stock.  Some  of  these  required 
seventeen  days  going  23  miles,  fifteen  days  going  28  miles,  twenty-two  days  going 
37  miles,  twenty-six  days  going  72  miles,  etc.,  throughout  a  total  of  fifty-seven  ship- 
ments from  the  dealer.  Similar  data  are  also  available  in  regard  to  placing  carload 
shipments  of  fruit  after  arrival  at  destination. 

It  is  not  wise  to  advocate  a  remedial  measure  for  improving  such  conditions  as 
have  been  outlined  unless  such  measure  can  be  put  into  effect.  For  that  reason,  we 
must  diagnose  many  difficulties,  but  nevertheless  this  problem  must  be  met  sooner  or 
later  by  legislation  that  will  regulate  the  speed  of  freight  trains,  and  the  compulsory 
provision  of  special  trains  from 'central  points  upon  supplying  a  specified  minimum 
tonnage. 

Canadian  railway  officials  say  it  is  ridiculous  to  ask  for  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  for  freight  delivery;  yet  we  find  railway  companies  are  penalized  in  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  North  Dakota,  if  freight  is  not 
lifted  within  twenty-four  hours  and  carried  at  a  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  The  run 
between  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  with  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  is  made  in  fifty- 
five  hours,  a  distance  of  922  miles,  or  an  average  speed  of  16  miles  an  hour,  including 
stops.  For  banana  trains  the  schedule  between  these  points  is  forty-seven  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  an  average  of  20  miles  an  hour.  Fruit  trains  from  southern  Illinois 
are  run  from  Centralia,  Dl.,  to  Chicago,  252  miles,  in  ten  hours  and  five  minutes,  about 
25  miles  an  hour,  and  this  service  has  been  in  effect  since  1901.  In  the  districts  com- 
prising Delaware  and  the  eastern  shores  of  ^faryland  and  "Virginia,  which  ship  00 
per  cent  of  their  production  north  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  accommodation  of  specially 
constructed  cars  for  fruit,  and  a  freight  service  almost  on  passenger  schedule.  From 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  to  New  York,  fruit  trains  average  better  than  16  miles  an  hour. 
Florida,  like  other  southern  state?,  is  provided  with  a  special  fast  freight  service  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  trains  making  the  run  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York, 
including  stops,  at  a  rate  of  over  17  miles  an  hour.     All  through  the  different  fruit- 
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producing  states  a  similar  service  is  provided.  From  the  Jacksonville,  Palestine  and 
Tyler  districts  in  Texas,  to  New  York,  1,523  miles  in  five  days,  and  sixth  morning 
deliveries  of  peaches  and  cantaloupes  are  made  in  Montreal.  It  is  3,200  miles  from 
southern  California  to  New  York,  and  for  this  distance  a  service  of  13  miles  an  hour 

is  provided. 

Oregon,"  Washington,  and  Idaho,  competitive  states  with  Canadian  producers  m 
Western  Canada,  with  an  apple  orchard  area  of  435,000  acres,  also  have  a  special 
schedule  during  the  heavy  movement,  and  in  some  cases  carload  fruit  shipments  are 
handled  on  passenger  trains.  This  advantage,  coupled  with  the  blanket  rate  under 
which  these  latter  states  cover  the  western  market  west  of  Winnipeg,  at  from  80  cents 
to  $1.12^  on  soft  fruits  and  from  65  cents  to  85  cents  on  apples,  makes  this  question 
of  improved  service  in  transit  of  vital  importance. 

It  may  be  true  that  many  transportation  companies  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
agriculture  as  a  source  of  income,  and  are  giving  some  attention  to  its  development, 
but  I  regret  to  say  this  is  not  nearly  so  evident  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
probably  because  while  we  have  become  ardent  advocates  of  production,  we  are  pillars 
of  salt  so  far  as  transportation  requirements  are  concerned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  just  what  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are  accom- 
plishing through  extending  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  assistance  to  agricultural 
people  along  their  lines. 

One  company  reports  that  for  eight  years  it  has  been  engaged  in  organizing 
Farmers'  Associations  in  the  districts  through  which  it  runs,  until  now  there  is  hardly 
a  town  of  300  people  on  that  line  which  has  not  an  active  association  of  farmers  for 
the  promotion  of  diversified  crops.  The  result  has  been  that  in  1914  the  road  hauled 
in  ninety  days,  3,500  cars  of  truck  and  fruit  as  against  none  five  or  six  years  before. 

Another  company  states  that  through  similar  efforts,  fruit  and  truck  growing  has 
increased  fully  100  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

Another  company  says :  "  The  result  of  the  work  has  been  an  increase  from  almost 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  many  hundreds  of  cars  annually." 

In  one  locality  specially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  strawberries  the  railway 
company  furnished  plants  and  sent  an  expert  to  instruct  the  farmers  how  to  plant  and 
grow  this  fruit.  Eight  acres  were  put  out  the  first  year  and  the  yield  was  nine  car- 
loads. This  has  developed  until  last  year  that  road  hauled  something  over  600  car- 
loads. 

One  company  publishes  for  distribution  among  its  patrons  a  monthly  magazine 
which  contains  accurate  information  as  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  markets 
in  the  several  cities  and  gives  the  rates  of  freight  from  the  various  points  along  its 
lines  to  these  cities. 

Another  company  has  organized  thirty-five  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Truck  Growers' 
Associations,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  5,000  persons. 

Eight  companies  have  established  experiment  and  demonstration  farms  to  show 
the  capability  of  the  soils  and  climate  of  the  districts  where  they  are  located. 

A  road  in  the  south  has  organized  fruit  and  truck  growers'  associations  at  many 
])0)nts  and  issues  printed  circulars  and  bulletins  of  information. 

Seven  years  ago  another  railroad  company  selected  a  farm  on  sandy  land  gener- 
ally regarded  as  worthless.  Last  year  there  were  grown  on  this  farm  over  300  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Limitless  areas  have  been  transformed  into  fruit  farms  and  the  railways  them- 
selves have  become  objects  of  wealth  in  the  land  whose  value  they  had  helped  to  create. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  of  the  companies  that  have  been  active  and  directly 
engaged  in  thus  assisting  agricultural  people,  declare  their  purpose  to  continue  such 
aid. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  in  order  that  a  railway  company  may  profit  to  the  fullest 
extent  from  the  fruit  or  vegetable  growers  contiguous  to  its  lines,  it  must  do  more 
than  construct  tracks,  run  trains  and  carry  freight.  It  must  come  in  a  helpful  way 
into  direct  personal  contact  with  the  growers.  The  policy  of  standing  aloof  and 
regarding  these  people  as  aliens  is  disastrous. 
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President  Roosevelt  once  said :  "  The  country  is  more  interested  in  ample,  safe 
and  rapid  transportation  than  in  cheap  transportation,"  and  that  appears  to  be  the 
policy  adopted. 

In  an  address  before  the  Fruit  Products  Congress  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  Mr.  Stra- 
horn.  President  of  the  Portland  Eugene  and  Eastern  Railway,  said:  "  Train  schedules 
are  being  rearranged,  that  trains  may  accommodate  moving  crops  rather  than  expedite 
passenger  travel.  Low  assembling  rates  are  also  being  made,  and  every  help  given  in 
assembling  carload  lots."  But  our  Canadian  roads  put  into  effect  the  very  opposite 
plan.  There  is  no  district,  in  Ontario  at  least,  where  shippers  have  not  experienced 
heavy  losses  by  having  shipments  left  on  the  platform  and  been  told  it  could  not  be 
carried  because  it  would  delay  passenger  schedule.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  this 
occurred  in  this  very  district,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  loss  occasioned  thereby  is 
placed  at  $10,000. 

That  lake  navigation  companies  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  last  November,  and  introduced  in  Parliament  the 
past  session  as  an  amendment  to  the  Railway  Act.  There  is  a  real  reason  why  agri- 
culturists in  general  and  fruit  growers  in  particular,  should  take  an  interest  and  exert 
their  influence  in  having  this  amendment  included  in  the  consolidated  Railway  Act. 
Two  years  ago  Western  Ontario  producers  sacrificed  one  of  its  best  markets,  the  Cana- 
dian Soo,  to  American  producers  because  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.  refused  to 
accept  freight  for  that  port,  on  the  ground  that  it  delayed  their  passenger  schedule. 
Other  difficulties  in  the  providing  of  shelters  at  docks  and  facilities  for  handling 
fruit  shipments  were  also  encountered. 

At  present  only  navigation  companies  that  are  owned,  chartered  or  used  by  a 
railway  company  that  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commissioner,  come 
under  their  ruling,  and  as  very  few  are  controlled  by  the  railway  companies,  the  public 
(who  by  the  way  make  their  operation  possible  by  keeping  up  the  waterways  of  the 
Dominion),  have  no  course  whatever  through  which  they  can  demand  a  fair  and  reason- 
able service  from  these  navigation  companies.  Why,  then  not  put  the  steamship  lines 
under  the  commission?  Opposition  to  this  comes  from  different  sources.  The  Cana- 
dian Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  is  a  merger  of  practically  all  the  Canadian  lines  plying 
on  inland  waters,  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000,000,  and  with  unlimited  influences. 
They  are  supported  in  their  defence  by  the  Manufacturers'  Associations,  and  a  couple 
of  the  larger  Boards  of  Trade,  simply  because  the  large  interests  will  be  prevented 
from  having  a  discriminating  rate  against  the  small  shipper.  Under  present  con- 
ditions this  exists,  and  the  navigation  companies  have  admitted  that  they  allow  such. 
But  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  are  only  small  shippers  compared  with  the  agricul- 
turists. Last  year  52,054,000  tons  of  freight  passed  through  the  various  canals.  Of 
this  amount  40,000,000  tons  were  products  of  mines;  8,500,000  of  agriculture,  and 
only  1,900,000  tons  of  manufactured  products.  It  is  also  well  to  note  that  the  aver- 
age rate  per  ton  on  Canadian  traffic  by  water  in  1912  was  91-04  cents,  and  in  1913 
it  was  99-37  cents;  while  for  the  same  years  American  traffic  was  56-62  cents  and 
55-19  cents,  respectively.  It  is  true  that  American  steamships  are  not  under  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  but  they  are  under  State  Commissions.  Before 
this  matter  came  up  for  public  discussion  it  was  my  privilege  to  interview  representa- 
tives of  one  of  the  largest  navigation  companies  on  the  question,  and  I  was  assured 
they  would  offer  no  opposition,  as  they  had  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  Since 
then  the  same  company  has  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  amendment,  evidently 
being  influenced  by  those  to  whom  they  extend  the  special  privileges  which  would 
not  be  i>ermitted  by  the  Railway  Commission. 

Rough  handling  of  shipments  by  employees  of  railway,  steamboat  and  express 
companies,  is  causing  heavy  losses  to  nearly  every  shipper  of  fruit  in  the  Dominion, 
and  he  has  absolutely  no  redress  except  through  the  rough  and  dangerous  channel  of 
a  claim  against  the  carrier.     It  is  another  grievance  over  which  the  Railway  Com- 
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mission  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  no  provision  is  made  in  the  criminal  code  for  punish- 
ing the  guilty  ones.  I  have  seen  barrels  of  apples  utterly  ruined  by  rough  handling 
at  Montreal  before  they  reached  the  boat.  I  have  had  barrels  and  barrels  opened 
after  they  vrere  permitted  to  fall  the  height  of  three  or  four  tiers  of  barrels,  and  have 
taken  from  such  barrels,  apples  burst  in  half.  Five  carloads  of  British  Columbia 
boxed  apples  in  one  shed  alone  v^ere  piled  on  the  bilge;  barrels  piled  two  high  on  end 
in  the  shed,  and  when  loading  on  boat  the  top  barrel  turned  over  and  dropped  to  the 
cement  floor,  while  in  the  hold  of  the  boat  the  sling  carrying  six  barrels  very  often 
is  permitted  to  drop  heavy  enough  to  slack  the  barrels.  I  understand  that  there  are 
cargo  inspectors  at  export  points,  but  apparently  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly.  One  week  spent  at  Montreal,  closely  watching  the  handling  of 
apple  shipments  from  the  car  to  the  shed  and  then  to  the  boats,  satisfied  me  thoroughly 
that  the  export  trade  for  the  fruit  men  of  Canada  can  never  become  the  success  which 
our  fruit  can  demand  under  reasonable  conditions,  on  the  foreign  market,  unless  the 
handling  at  these  points  is  done  with  more  care  and  consideration,  under  Government 
inspection.  Legislation  compels  the  growers,  under  penalty,  to  pack  their  fruit  to  a 
certain  standard,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  is  shipped  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  carrier. 
This  is  a  gap  that  has  been  left  open,  through  which  losses  running  into  thousands  of 
dollars,  have  passed.  In  justice  then  to  the  growers  and  shippers,  legislation  should 
be  brought  about,  that  while  they  are  responsible  for  the  proper  pack,  the  handlers 
be  made  liable  for  improper  handling.  The  same  condition  exists  with  express  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruits.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  that  at  nearly  every  fruit  shipping 
point  in  Ontario  at  least,  growers  have  stood  on  the  platform  and  seen  their  shipments 
of  peaches  rendered  practically  unmarketable  before  the  train  pulled  out.  It  is  most 
discouraging  to  follow  the  "  fruit  special "  through  this  district  during  the  heavy 
shipping  season,  and  see  peaches  piled  ten  baskets  high,  and  baskets  tossed  on  top  of 
this  to  the  car  roof.  On  September  12,  last,  this  special  consisted  of :  2  G.T.  box  cars, 
2  Canadian  express  cars,  2  G.T.  refrigerators,  2  Arms  horse  cars,  and  many  of  these 
were  loaded  as  mentioned.  I  selected  one  consignee,  the  Cherney  Grocery  Co.,  Wind- 
sor, and  called  upon  them  September  27.  Their  report  was  that  not  one  shipment 
during  the  season  had  reached  them  in  a  proper  condition. 

Clause  4,  of  Bill  85,  to  amend  the  Railway  Act,  introduced  in  Parliament  the  past 
session,  through  the  efforts  of  our  Ontario  Transportation  Committee,  had  it  been  put 
through,  would  have  remedied  one  of  the  most  shameful  injustices  with  which  the 
fruit  shipper  contends.    It  reads  as  follows : — 

Any  employee  of  any  company  or  express  company  who  wilfully  injures  or 
destroys  any  baggage  or  freight,  or  who  wilfully  handles  or  packs  or  causes  to 
be  handled  or  packed  any  baggage  or  freight  in  such  a  manner  as  is  likely  to 
injure  or  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  other  baggage  or  freight,  shall  on  summary 
conviction  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  in  default 
of  payment  thereof  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 
However,  the  bill  did  not  get  past  the  first  reading,  and  unless  the  Fruit  Commis- 
sioner or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  bring  about  some  unforeseen  remedy, 
another  season  of  past  conditions  confronts  the  shippers  of  Canada. 
Another  clause  incorporated  in  Bill  85  reads: — 

The  Board  shall  have  control  over  all  privileges  and  concessions  given  by 
any  company  or  express  company,  and  where  any  special  privilege  or  concession 
is  given  by  any  company  or  express  company  to  any  person,  class  of  business  or 
in  any  part  of  Canada,  the  board  may  order  that  such  privilege  or  concession 
be  discontinued  or  modified  or  granted  to  any  other  person,  class  of  business 
or  in  any  other  part  of  Canada  either  in  the  same  or  in  a  modified  form. 
These  amendments  to  the  Railway  Act,  together  with  that  of  placing  the  naviga- 
tion companies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commission,  are  in  the  interests 
of  fruit  shippers,  and  we  should  use  every  influence  possible  to  have  them  included  in 
the  consolidated  Act.     They  will  be  considered  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  and  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  former 
committee,  authorizes  me  to  state  that  he  would  appreciate  the  assistance  of  the  fruit 
shippers  in  urging  before  the  committee  the  adoption  of  these  clauses,  and  would 
suggest  that  action  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  representative  to  appear  before  the 
committee. 

The  Eailway  Commission  is  a  governmental  agency  of  real  authority,  a  tribunal 
of  far-reaching  influence,  and  "  friend  at  court "  of  the  public.  It  provides  a  tribunal 
for  the  determination  of  transportation  questions  without  costs  to  the  appealing  or 
defending  parties,  and  it  gives  a  fair  deal  so  far  as  lies  within  its  power,  but  its  juris- 
diction is  limited,  when  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  remedying  many  of  the  little 
details  that  make  marketing  a  success,  especially  those  which  concern  a  perishable 
commodity. 

It  has  no  power  to  award  damages  for  delays  in  transit. 

It  cannot  issue  an  order  in  reference  to  rough  handling  or  pilfering. 

It  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  settlement  of  claims. 

It  cannot  issue  an  order  in  reference  to  delays,  jolting  or  rough  coupling. 

It  has  no  jurisdiction  over  navigation  companies,  other  than  those  controlled  by 
a  railway  company. 

Railway  companies  may  grant  special  privileges  to  certain  shippers,  and  unless 
unjust  discrimination  is  proven,  the  board  cannot  order  the  extension  of  such  privilege 
to  other  shippers. 

Some  of  these  matters  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  shipper  or  receiver  under  civil 
law  in  an  action  for  damages,  while  there  is  no  possible  means  of  redress  for  others. 
The  commission  may  mediate,  report,  advise,  investigate,  order — all  good  things  in 
themselves,  and  sometimes  very  effective;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  vital  point  of 
enforcing  necessary  rules  of  action,  it  is  absolutely  helpless. 

This  is  the  condition  to-day  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  of  our  Railway  Commission, 
and  I  want  to  impress  upon  this  gathering  the  urgent  need  of  reasonable  legislation 
that  will  extend  the  powers  of  the  commission  and  require  good  service.  The  people 
want  the  railways  to  do  well.  They  are  interested  in  them,  but  they  are  opposed  to 
those  who  monopolize  the  corporation,  absorb  their  earnings,  increase  the  watered 
stock,  or  otherwise  burden  them  with  a  debt  which  they  try  to  pay  for  out  of  the  traffic 
furnished  by  the  public,  and  leave  it  in  the  power  of  these  companies  to  fix  the  rule 
of  conduct.  In  other  words,  let  the  law  furnish  the  rule  of  conduct  in  supplying 
equipment  and  transportation,  and  let  the  railroad  pay  the  penalty  if  it  fails.  The 
purpose  of  such  legislation,  briefly  defined,  would  be  as  follows: — 

To  enable  shippers  to  secure  cars  in  reasonable  time. 

To  enable  farmers,  stockmen  and  fruit  growers,  to  promptly  market  perishable 
freight. 

To  empower  the  commission,  Avhen  necessary,  to  provide  a  minimum  speed  limit. 

To  enable  contracts  to  be  made  and  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  reasonable  service. 

To  make  railroads  responsible  for  failure  of  such  duties. 

To  fix  reasonable  penalties  to  ensure  reasonable  service. 

To  ensure  proper  handling  of  shipments. 

To  enable  the  Railway  Commission  to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
thereto. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  reasonable  reciprocal  demurrage  charges. 

To  secure  under  proper  rules  the  unloading  and  releasing  of  cars  by  shippers. 

To  exempt  railways  from  penalties  where  compliance  with  the  law  is  prevented 
by  causes  not  reasonably  anticipated,  or  from  accident. 

A  Bill  to  regulate  commerce,  embodying  the  above,  was  recently  before  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Railroads  which  give  reasonable  service  need  not  fear  such  a  law;  those  whirh 
do  not  give  such  service  should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Give  shippers  a  fair  show  to  secure  a  fair  service  for  a  fair  rat'^. 
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An  instance  of  how  fruit  shippers  are  affected  by  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the 
Railway  Commission  may  be  cited  in  the  appeal  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, for  a  stop-over  privilege  of  part  carloads  in  transit  for  loading,  shipped  from 
original  point  at  carload  rate  and  weight.  We  pay  double  the  rate  of  live  stock,  two 
and  a  half  times  that  of  lumber,  three  times  the  grain  rate,  and  four  times  that  of 
poles,  yet  these  commodities  have  the  privilege  referred  to,  and  the  Commission 
refused  our  application  because  the  transit  practice,  says  Commissioner  McLean,  is 
a  privilege,  not  a  right,  and  the  Board  is  without  power  to  direct  that  this  privilege 
be  given  by  the  railways. 

The  sending  of  a  caretaker  in  charge  of  long-haul  refrigerator  shipments  would 
in  the  judgment  of  a  great  many  shippers  aid  both  railroads  and  shippers,  but  it  is  a 
privilege  over  which  the  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction.  Shippers  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  can  send  a  man  free  of  charge  with  one  or  more  cars  and  he  will  be 
returned  for  1  cent  per  mile.  I  am  not  aware  that  British  Columbia  has  any  such 
privilege,  and  Ontario  certainly  has  not,  except  from  the  head  of  the  lakes,  but  Cana- 
dian competitors  from  Oregon,  Washington  or  Idaho,  shipping  over  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co.,  Camas  Prairie  Railroad,  Southern  Pacific 
and  Yakima  Valley  Transportation  Co.,  into  Canadian  markets,  have  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  man  carried  free  both  ways,  which  assures  the  placing  of  their  product 
on  the  market  in  a  well-cared  for  condition,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  these  States 
are  growing  competitors.  They  marketed  last  season  3,958  carloads  of  fruit  in  243 
American  cities,  thirty-three  Canadian  cities,  and  sixteen  European  cities.  Within 
these  states  it  is  estimated  that  over  500,000  acres  have  been  planted  to  apple  trees 
and  75,000  acres  to  other  varieties  of  fruit,  while  only  10  per  cent  of  this  came  into 
bearing  in  1912  and  1913. 

The  Canadian  Classification  is  also  Faulty. — The  official  classification  is  in  effect 
as  far  East  as  Port  Huron.  A  shipper  from  that  point  is  loading  a  carload  of  fruit 
at  a  minimum  of  20,000  pounds,  and  he  places  in  the  car  a  slat  floor  or  lining.  For 
this  he  is  allowed  1,000  pounds  off  the  minimum.  One  mile  away,  in  Samia,  another 
shipper  has  a  similar  consignment,  and  he  fits  his  car  the  same  as  the  Port  Huron 
shipper,  but  under  the  Canadian  classification  no  reduction  is  made  in  the  minimum 
weight.  The  Western  classification  makes  an  allowance  of  500  pounds,  and  the  South- 
em  classification  also  a  reduction.  The  minimum  of  20,000  pounds  for  fresh  fruit 
and  30,000  pounds  for  vegetables,  say  tomatoes,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  too  high, 
and  a  reduction  would  operate  to  advantage,  as  it  is  difficult  to  load  to  this  capacity. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  hearing  an  appeal  from  the  farmers  of 
Ponchatoula,  La.,  in  the  matter,  gave  the  following  ruling:  "To  load  a  car  with 
fruit  or  vegetables  with  a  minimum  of  18,000  pounds,  we  find  cannot  be  done  with 
proper  regard  to  ventilation  and  refrigeration ;  therefore,  we  order  that  a  minimum 
of  17,000  i)ounds  must  not  be  exceeded,"  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  these  shippers 
have  all  the  advantages  of  an  up-to-date  pre-cooling  system. 

If  shippers  abided  by  the  strict  meaning  of  the  Canadian  classification,  they 
could  demand  that  the  railways  load  all  carload  shipments  of  apples.  These  are  car- 
ried as  fifth  class,  demanding  a  rate  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  loading,  as  rule 
12  reads:  "Freight  weighing  2,000  pounds  or  over,  per  piece  or  package;  also  all 
freight  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  class  must  be  loaded  and  imloaded  by 
owners." 

Few  shippers,  however,  demand  this  right,  because  provision  is  not  made  by  the 
railways  at  the  great  majority  of  shipping  points  to  do  the  loading  properly.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  right  for  which  the  shipper  pays,  and  he  can  insist  on  its  terms  if  he 
so  desires,  as  the  following  ruling  of  the  Railway  Commission,  dated  January  16, 
states :  "  In  classes  one  to  five  the  railway  company  has  to  load  and  unload  freight 
under  2,000  pounds,  per  piece  or  package,  and  that  in  classes  six  to  ten  all  freight 
is  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  by  ovsmers." 

Rates. — The  eqiializing  of  rates  is  a  huge  and  complicated  nroblem,  and  one  which 
I  can  only  refer  to  briefly.    Here  in  Ontario  we  feel  we  are  not  being  fairly  dealt  with 
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west  of  Winnipeg,  in  comparison  with  the  rate  given  to  at  least  the  shippers  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana.  Probably  under  the  new  tariffs  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  decision  of  the  board  in  the  western  rates  case,  this  will  in  time  be 
remedied.  Unless  it  is,  I  venture  to  say  that  Ontario  fruit  will  very  soon  be  crowded 
off  the  western  market.  For  instance,  from  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  or  from  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  the  rate  to  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  or  Medicine  Hat  is  75  cents  per  cwt.,  from  Hood 
Kiver,  Oregon,  it  is  80  cents,  while  from  say  Toronto  it  is  53  cents  to  Winnipeg  or 
$1.04  to  Calgary.  The  American  producer  has  no  extra  charges  for  the  haul  from 
Calgary  to  Winnipeg,  while  the  Ontario  producer  pays  51  cents  per  100  pounds  addi- 
tional for  the  same  mileage  between  Winnipeg  and  Calgary.  Railway  oflBcials,  how- 
ever, say  we  have  an  advantage  from  a  mileage  basis.  We  contend  we  have  not. 
Yakima  to  Fort  William  is  1,809  miles  and  the  rate  is  85  cents.  Oshawa  to  Regina  is 
1,632  miles,  and  the  shipper  pays  87  cents.  Hood  River  to  Port  Arthur  is  1,906  miles, 
for  which  the  shipper  pays  90  cents.  Brampton  to  Medicine  Hat  is  1,827  miles  and 
the  latter  rate  is  6  cents  higher.  Yakima  to  Montreal,  3,134  miles  for  $1;  St. 
Catharines  to  Calgary,  2,223  miles  for  $1.04,  or  911  miles  shorter  haul  and  4  cents 
higher  rate  for  the  Ontario  shipper.  British  Columbia  shippers  have  not  this  to  con- 
tend with.  They,  perhaps,  are  on  a  fair  rate  basis  with  these  states.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  go  into  any  very  great  detail  upon  this  point;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
would  be  deeply  interesting,  especially  to  shippers  of  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, to  have  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Fruit  Branch  of  rates  west  of  Winnipeg 
with  a  view  to  determining  a  just  and  equitable  basis  upon  which  to  frame  the  tariffs. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  question  of  rates  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association  last  November.  I  have  since  had 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  G.  C.  White,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  specialist  in  Transportation  of  Farm  Products:  "I  have  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  report  on  transportation  conditions  in  Canada,  and 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  diversity  of  rates  and  the  inequality  of  various  rates 
east-bound  and  west-bound,  that  the  Ontario  fruit  growers  are  up  against  in  marketing 
their  crops.  All  in  all  I  believe  you  have  more  causes  for  complaint  there  than  we 
have  here  in  the  States." 

The  decision  of  the  Railway  Commission  in  the  Western  Freight  Rates  Case  was 
no  doubt  awaited  with  interest  by  many  fruit  shippers,  because  it  was  felt  that  any 
reduction  ordered  in  class  rates  would  also  bring  down  the  commodity  rates,  and  there- 
by remedy  the  condition  referred  to.  The  new  tariffs  went  into  effect  September  1. 
Some  changes  appear  therein.  For  instance  the  Moosejaw  rate  on  apples  is  reduced 
2  cents,  Qu'Appelle  4  cents,  Regina.  3  cents.  Medicine  Hat  6  cents,  Calgary  7  cents, 
Swift  Current  4  cents.  The  commodity  tariffs,  however,  remain  unchanged,  and  as 
it  is  under  this  tariff  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  fruit  moves,  we  do  not  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  commission's  ruling. 

Reference  might  be  made  to  the  present  arrangement  between  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whereby  refrigerator  cars  are  supplied  to 
Montreal  for  export  shipments  between  August  1  and  October  1.  The  cost  of  icing 
(not  exceeding  $5  per  car)  must  be  way-billed,  under  this  arrangement,  to  Montreal, 
as  an  advance  charge  against  the  property,  but  any  amount  over  that  figure  must  be 
paid  by  the  shipper,  as  same  cannot  be  charged  forward  on  ocean  bill  of  lading.  We 
understand  the  arrangement  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  for  this  busi- 
ness, rather  than  to  assist  the  shipper  in  a  monetary  way.  and  this  fact  is  no  doubt 
appreciated  by  all  shippers.  However,  while  the  arrangement  works  out  quite  satis- 
factorily on  consignment  shipments,  it  discriminates  against  the  shipper  who  sells  on 
a  f.o.b.  basis,  in  so  far  that  he  cannot  quote  a  specific  f.o.b.  price,  for  his  icing  charges 
are  not  known  until  several  weeks  after  the  shipment  is  made.  Last  season  a  change 
was  requested,  but  the  department  has  probably  been  unable  to  meet  the  request,  as  the 
new  tariff  has  been  issued  for  the  coming  season. 

"Time  changes  men  as  well  as  things,"  and  "the  crowd  that  cheers  to-day  will 
hiss  to-morrow,"  are  old  sayings  verified  by  long  experience.     Only  a  few  years  ago 
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the  average  fruit  grower  would  not  let  his  neighbour  know  the  first  thing  about  his 
method  of  producing  a  crop.  To-day  they  are  organizing  in  every  way  possible  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  this  information.  They  are  a  unit  upon  the  advantages  of 
co-operation  in  anything  that  makes  for  better  production.  And  why  for  better  pro- 
duction and  not  for  better  transportation  and  marketing?  Ontario  growers  at  least 
have  become  satisfied  that  while  marketing  in  sharp  competition  with  each  other  meant 
disaster  to  the  industry,  just  as  certain  would  neglect  of  the  transportation  problems 
spell  ruin  to  this  important  branch  of  the  agricultural  interests.  The  average  fruit 
grower  is  not  a  merchant;  he  is  a  producer,  and  consequently  must  have  assistance 
in  marketing  if  he  is  to  realize  the  greatest  possible  profit  for  his  labour. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  average  grower  or  shipper  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  railway  or  express  tariffs  and  their  many  supplements 
and  changes.  Therefore  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  industry  from  a  Dominion- 
wide  standpoint  for  the  Fruit  Branch  to  take  up  this  line  of  work,  keep  the  shippers 
advised  of  their  existing  privileges  under  the  tariffs,  and  see  that  fair  and  reasonable 
concessions  are  obtained  from  time  to  time  as  traffic  warrants. 

Success  in  this  work,  however,  will  not  come  without  much  planning  and  atten- 
tion to  detail,  in  which  shippers  must  co-operate  by  keeping  specific  data  of  all  shii>- 
ments.  Therein  lies  the  power  behind  any  organization  in  its  demands  for  fair 
recognition  from  the  carriers.  There  is  no  end  to  the  work,  but  it  is  too  big  an  under- 
taking for  the  Provincial  Associations  to  handle  alone. 

Combine  transportation  with  production  and  marketing  and  the  Fruit  Branch 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  have  grasped  the  life-line  of  an  industry  that  is 
to-day  facing  a  most  critical  stage  in  its  career.  Proper  transportation  is  the  tonic 
by  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we  hojye  to  eliminate  the  threatened  danger  of  over- 
production. Keep  the  marketing  machinery — the  common  carriers — in  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  there  will  he  no  over  production. 

The  fact  that  $50,000,000  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  being  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  requiring  say  500,000  cars,  or  an  equivalent,  to 
transport  the  same  to  market,  and  that  ten  years  hence  the  annual  value  of  the  fruit 
produced  will  fully  double  the  above  figure — makes  the  transportation  and  distribution 
of  this  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  one  of  the  greatest  problems  con- 
fronting the  growers  of  Canada  to-day.  There  is  one  mile  of  railway  in  Canada  for 
every  300  of  the  population,  but  there  is  only  one  refrigerator  car  for  every  2,043, 
or  one  box  or  refrigerator  car  for  every  600  of  the  population.  These  cars  have  an 
average  haul  of  216  miles,  and  the  entire  equipment  of  such  cars  on  all  railways  in 
Canada  would  be  in  use  four  times  during  the  average  season  to  market  the  fruit 
crop.  These  are  mere  playthings,  but  they  convey  to  one's  mind  the  important  relation- 
ship of  transportation  to  the  fruit  industry. 

Express. — There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past,  and  in  a  measure  justifiable, 
for  us  to  regard  the  express  companies  as  promoters  of  every  kind  o±  oppression  upon 
the  public.  Of  late  years,  however,  service  has  been  on  the  upward  trend.  In 
Ontario  the  past  few  months  improved  facilities  have  been  provided  at  certain  ship- 
ping points,  and  suggested  alterations  made  to  the  fruit  tariffs  which  were  a  direct 
benefit  to  shippers.  British  Columbia  shippers,  I  note,  also  report  that  they  are 
more  inclined  to  praise  than  to  criticize  the  service. 

One  instance,  however,  of  complete  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Express 
Co.,  to  properly  serve  the  public  has  been  reported  to  me  from  this  district,  and  the 
service  was  such  that  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  company  being  so  incapable.  In 
this  connection  permit  me  to  read  a  prot&at  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Express  Co.,  which  very  clearly  presents  the  case : — 

Delays. — During  the  past  week  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July 
15,  16  and  17,  the  trains  arrived  in  Montreal  from  six  to  ten  hours  late  each 
day,  causing  those  who  shipped  to  that  market  on  those  days  heavy  loss,  as  can 
easily  be  proved.    We  are  satisfied  that  this  could  have  been  averted  and  prompt 
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and  regular  delivery  made  as  usual  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
time  for  the  morning  market,  had  due  diligence  and  care  been  exercised  by 
your  company.  We  hold  your  company  absolutely  liable  for  the  loss,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  satisfactory  settlements  will  be  made.  We  believe  that  had 
a  double  train  service  been  in  operation,  with  one  train  for  instance  starting 
at  Hamilton  and  picking  up  fruit  between  that  point  and  Toronto  and  the 
other  finishing  its  load  at  Stoney  Creek,  or  some  similar  arrangement,  which 
we  believe  has  been  put  in  operation  since,  such  a  calamity  would  never  have 
occurred. 

Montreal  Connection. — We  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  Eastern  Townships  owing  to  the  frequent  misconnections  of  trains  at 
Montreal.  Now  we  feel  that  surely  the  avoidance  of  these  misconnections  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  your  company. 

Freight  Cars.-  -We  protest  most  strongly  against  the  use  of  box  freight 
cars  for  express  shipments.  These  are  totally  unsuited  for  carrying  perish- 
able fruit,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  proper  springs  and  on  account  of  lack  of 
ventilation. 

Rough  Handling. — We  wish  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  unneces- 
sary rough  handling  to  which  our  fruits  are  subjected  We  are  all  accus- 
tomed to  handling  fruit,  and  know  of  the  need  of  rapid  work  on  the  part  of 
your  employees,  but  we  also  know  that  rough  handling  is  not  necessary  even 
with  rapid  handling.  We  think  your  employees,  who  do  this  handling  might 
be  taught,  if  an  honest  effort  were  made  by  those  in  authority,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  drop  a  basket,  or,  as  is  often  done,  throw  it  down,  in  order  to 
place  it  quickly.  We  believe  that  great  improvement  could  be  made  by  the 
proper  education  of  these  men  in  this  work. 

Piling. — Again  we  point  out  that  much  damage  is  done  by  piling  fruits  too 
high,  or  by  carelesss  piling,  so  that  baskets  injure  the  fruit  below,  or  by  piling 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  shunt  of  the  car  often  causes  the  pile  to  fall  over. 
Many  of  us  have  seen  this  occur,  and  very  heavy  losses  result.     Here  again,  a 
proper  training  of  these  employees  in  their  duties,  by  competent  men,  of  which 
you  have  many,  might  save  us  many  dollars  of  loss.     We  think  crates  should 
never  be  piled  more  than  five  high,  11-quart  baskets  eight  high,  and  6-quart 
basket  ten  high,  as  a  maximum. 
Geo.  Vipond  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  fruit  was  shipped, 
say:   "Fruit  arrived  here  July  14,  1.30  p.m.;   July  15,  2.30  p.m.;    July  16,  3.30  p.m., 
and  July  17,  6  p.m.     The  fruit  in  most  cases  was  destroyed  by  these  great  delays  in 
the  heat,  fairly  cooked,  and  running  out  of  the  crates.     These  goods  are  not  coming 
by  express,  they  are  coming  by  a  special.    It  is  time  we  all  took  arms  to  fight  a  dis- 
graceful, mismanaged  express  company.    The  loss  in  our  opinion  is  10  cents  on  small 
baskets  and  20  cents  on  large  baskets  of  cherries,  and  5  cents  per  box  on  raspberries." 
J.  Stetson,  of  Montreal,  says :  "  I  consider  $10,000  a  small  estimate  of  loss  caused 
by  delay  of  express  shipments." 

John  Caldwell  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  say :  "  Our  personal  loss  on  berries  and  cherries 
bought  this  week  (July  18)  amounts  to  $600.  All  shipments  sold  at  loss  from  25  cents 
to  75  cents  per  basket,  and  berries  5  cents  per  cup." 

The  estimated  loss,  therefore,  to  the  shippers  by  this  service  is  placed  at  $10,000, 
and  this  is  recoverable  only  through  the  regular  courts  at  considerable  cost. 

The  judgment  of  the  late  Chairman  Mabee  of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Canada, 
on  the  express  inquiry,  applies  to  this  grievance.     It  reads  as  follows : — 

"  As  the  Railway  Act  now  stands,  the  board  has  no  jurisdiction  to  compel 
express  companies  to  use  a  particular  class  or  kind  of  car,  or  to  provide  shelters 
at  points  of  shipment  or  destination.  This  is  a  complaint  which  should  be 
lodged  against  the  railway  company,  and  is  a  matter  which  should  be  dealt  with 
at  once  and  specified  cases  mentioned,  if  possible,  of  the  use  of  freight  cars,  and 
the  lack  of  shelters  at  loading  station." 
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"It  is  apparent  as  the  Act  now  stands,"  continues  the  judgment,  "that 
orders  for  improved  facilities  for  handling  the  express  traffic  can  only  be  made 
against  the  railway  company.  By  improved  facilities  is  meant  car  service, 
shelters  and  the  like,  and  if  express  companies  do  not  provide  for  these  matters 
with  the  railway  companies  over  whose  lines  they  operate,  and  remove  all  proper 
cause  of  complaint,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  deal  directly  with 
the  railway  company  as  to  these  matters,  and  complaints  from  the  public  must 
be  made  against  them." 

Several  times  the  board  has  intimated  that  a  few  shipments  are  not  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  delays  were  frequent,  or  that  an  investigation  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a  remedy  for  a  defective  system.  It  necessarily  follows  then,  that 
shippers  must  keep  careful  records,  on  which  appeals  for  proper  service  can  be  based. 
I  refer  to  this  case  because  it  is  one  liable  to  confront  shippers  in  all  fruit  districts, 
in  connection  with  which  the  Railway  Act  and  the  interpretation  of  same  by  the  com- 
mission is  clearly  defined. 

It  is  evident  that  proper  facilities  for  protecting  express  shipments  must  be  pro- 
vided. This  has  been  a  part  of  the  work  of  our  Ontario  Transportation  Committee 
during  the  past  few  months,  resulting  in  shelters  being  erected  at  two  points,  and 
assurance  given  of  three  more  for  the  next  season. 

A  readjustment  of  carload  express  rates,  both  for  British  Columbia  and  Ontario 
to  branch  line  points  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  is  desirable,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  business  to-day  is  on  the  branch  lines.  This  is  a  matter  which  requires  careful 
investigation,  but  time  will  not  permit  any  more  than  a  mere  reference  to  it. 

B.  H.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Commerce,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, says :  "  Railways  have  made  and  unmade  towns ;  they  have  caused  flowers  to 
bloom  and  to  wither;  they  have  strangled  one  and  made  the  other  fat;  they  have 
raised  the  wizard's  wand  and  commanded  puppets  to  do  their  bidding;  they  have 
placed  legislatures  on  wheels  and  hauled  them  whither  they  have  constructed  the  track. 
But  with  it  all,  railways  have  been  and  continue  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  agents  of 
universal  progress  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  If  we  can  but  harness  the  railway 
as  an  institution,  as  the  railway  engineer  has  harnessed  the  steam  in  his  locomotive, 
human  progress  will  be  accelerated,  and  human  welfare  become  more  widely  diffused." 

It  is  the  little  details  that  we  as  shippers  must  watch  in  order  to  secure  minimum 
rates  and  maximum  privileges,  but  one  of  the  most  common  errors  is  to  neglect  the 
shipping  end  of  a  business.  I  venture  to  say,  that  at  no  time  was  aid  so  much  needed 
in  respect  to  transportation  matters  as  at  the  present  season,  because  of  the  tremendous 
apple  crop  of  Canada  and  the  Western  States,  and  market  conditions  that  are  most 
threatening. 

In  conclusion,  the  one  point  above  all  others  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  this 
gathering  is  the  need  of  a  more  careful  study  of  our  transportation  problems;  more 
education  and  more  advice  to  the  producer  on  the  shipping  and  marketing  end  of  the 
great  industry  which  you  represent.  As  fruit  growers  we  all  appreciate  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  Fruit  Branch  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell  HeSiasmade 
a  splendid  selection  in  Mr.  Johnson,  as  commissioner  of  that  branch,  and  now  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  make  one  suggestion  for  the  welfare  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada, 
it  is  that  the  education  to  be  directed  from  this  new  branch  will  not  be  for  production 
only,  but  will  include  transportation  and  distribution. 

The  Chairman:  In  the  case  of  an  association  which  has  a  large  packing  house 
alongside  the  track,  could  they  demand  that  the  railway  company  take  the  goods  out 
of  the  packing  house  and  put  them  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  You  would  have  to  draw  them  to  the  most  suitable  point  for  the 
railway  company,  but  it  is  quite  clear,  and  I  have  had  this  point  discussed  with  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  railway  companies  and  they  admit  the  point,  that 
they  must  load  the  fruit  and  I  used  it  in  an  argument  that  we  were  paying  for  some- 
thing that  we  were  not  getting,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  man  with  refrigerator  cars. 
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The  Chairman  :     There  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  things  which  have  come  to  your 

minds  while  you  have  listened  to  this  able  address  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mcintosh  will 

be  pleased  to  enlighten  you  on  any  points  about  which  you  desire  further  information. 

Mr.  EoBiNS:     Has  any  action  been  taken  with  regard  to  these  July  shipments? 

I  lost  about  $50  or  $75  on  one  shipment. 

Mr.  McIntosii  :  No  action  has  been  taken  through  me.  It  will  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  individual  shippers.  One  point  that  I  think  should  be  pressed  before  the 
Government  is  compelling  the  railway  companies  to  settle  claims  within  three  months. 
I  know  of  claims  for  as  high  as  $1,500  that  have  been  standing  for  three  years. 

Eev.  H.  A.  Dickson,  Rectory  Hill,  Que.:  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Fruit 
Commissioner  to  handle  these  claims  for  us?  Some  of  these  claims  are  far  more 
important  than  some  of  you  have  any  idea  of.  Some  dealers  will  not  order  fruit 
simply  because  so  much  of  it  is  pilfered.  Some  people  say  this  is  a  small  matter  and 
that  it  is  far  better  to  lose  the  fruit  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  action  against 
the  railway  company,  but  if  we  could  have  evidence  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Fruit 
Commissioner,  something  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  McIntosh:  The  Railway  Commission  will  not  accept  affidavits;  you  must 
give  verbal  evidence. 

Mr.  Dickson:    Can  you  not  call  for  that  evidence? 

Mr.  McIntosh:  Yes,  and  they  will  give  you  a  very  fair  hearing,  but  under  pre- 
sent conditions  that  is  a  matter  over  which  the  Railway  Commission  has  no  juris- 
diction. The  only  recourse  at  present  is  through  the  courts.  There  was  a  Bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  member  for  East  L&mbton,  last  session  and  the  Bill  has 
not  yet  been  turned  down,  but  is  still  before  the  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  I  believe  that  committee  is  going  to  take  evidence  on  various  matters  in 
connection  with  the  Bill.  I  talked  this  matter  over  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  he 
authorized  me  to  state  to  this  meeting  that  he  would  be  glad  if  you  would  name  some- 
body to  go  before  the  committee  and  submit  arguments  of  the  fruit  growers  in  sub- 
stantiation of  the  first  clause.  My  contention  is  that  if  an  individual  shipper  were 
standing  at  a  railway  depot  and  saw  his  fruit  handled  like  wood  or  iron,  he  should 
be  able  to  go  and  lay  a  complaint  against  that  employee  of  the  company,  and  that 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  reckless  work.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  railway 
officials  to  make  these  men  handle  the  fruit  properly.  I  think  it  also  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  fruit  inspectors  to  report  this  rough  handling  to  the  department. 

The  other  clause  of  the  Bill  is  in  relation  to  the  placing  of  navigation  companies 
oinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  and  the  last  clause  is  in  relation  to  car  load 
privileges.  The  railway  companies  give  the  shippers  of  canned  goods  permission  to 
load  part  of  a  car  at  one  station  and  then  take  the  car  on  to  another  station  and 
finish  loading  it,  and  they  will  stop  the  car  at  the  other  station  for  $3.  We  are  asking 
to  have  that  privilege  extended  to  shippers  of  fruit.  I  remember  Chairman  Drayton 
saying  to  the  representatives :  "  I  cannot  understand  why  you  men  won't  give  this 
privilege  to  the  fruit  growers.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  would  be  good  business." 
"  But,"  he  said,  "  I  regret,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  we  cannot  order  them  to  extend  the  privi- 
lege."   That  was  the  last  of  our  hearing. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Wallbridge,  Belleville,  Ont. :  What  was  the  objection  to  passing  that 
fruit  handling  clause? 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  It  has  to  go  before  this  special  committee  before  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Wallbridge:    Why  did  the  committee  throw  it  out? 

Mr.  IMcIntosh:  The  Bill  had  just  passed  the  second  reading  in  the  house  and 
then  was  submitted  to  the  joint  committee  for  consideration,  and  the  Bill  is  before 
this  joint  committee  at  the  present  time.  It  has  not  been  thrown  out  and  we  won't 
know  until  the  next  session  of  the  House  whether  it  will  be  thrown  out  or  not. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar  :  I  do  not  think  the  clause  goes  far  enough.  It  might  be  hard 
to  prove  that  a  man  did  a  thing  wilfully. 
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Mr.  M.  Snetsinger,  Thombury,  Ontario:  I  think  the  Bill  is  not  of  much  use; 
it  might  be  all  right  in  a  case  where  a  car  was  loaded  at  a  particular  point.  I  think 
the  express  companies  should  be  held  responsible,  and  if  their  employees  do  not  do 
their  work  properly  they  should  be  discharged. 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  The  express  company  is  liable  for  damages  to-day.  In  other 
words,  the  station  agent  in  these  small  places  is  responsible  to  the  express  company. 
He  is  paid  for  handling  that  stuff  and  if  there  is  too  much  express  for  him  to  handle 
he  should  get  a  man  to  help  him,  but  if  you  want  to  claim  damages  for  wrongful 
handling  of  your  fruit,  you  mast  do  it  through  the  courts. 

The  Chairman:   I  believe  the  Nova  Scotia  delegates  have  some  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  A.  E.  McMahon,  Aylesford,  N.S. :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Mcintosh.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  the  problems  that  you  have  to  contend  with  in  Ontario  that  are  inter- 
esting to  us,  but  at  the  present  time  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  discusssion  of  the 
recent  raise  in  ocean  rates  from  the  different  shipping  ports  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  the  Old  Country.  The  steamship  companies  have  agreed  on  a  general  raise 
of  32  cents  per  barrel  in  excess  of  last  year's  ocean  rates,  but  the  railway  rates  have 
remained  the  same  as  formerly.  Immediately  the  Canadian  steamship  companies 
decided  on  this  action,  the  American  steamship  companies  decided  at  a  meeting  to  do 
the  same,  and  so  the  rates  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  raised  over 
last  year's  rates,  taking  Halifax  as  a  basis,  about  32  cents  per  barrel. 

The  Chairman  :    Did  the  Americans  raise  before  the  Canadians  or  after  ? 

Mr.  McMahon:  I  think  the  scheme  was  inaugurated  by  the  Canadian  steamship 
companies  and  taken  up  by  the  American  steamship  companies.  The  reason  they  give 
for  making  the  raise  is  the  war  risk  they  have  to  incur.  It  is  simply  another  case  of 
unloading  their  burdens  on  the  public.  The  steamship  companies  are  not  willing  to 
bear  their  proper  share  of  the  war  risk.  The  war  risk  only  amounts  to  15  cents  and 
they  have  more  than  doubled  the  war  risk  on  the  shipper.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  whole  of  Canada  that  this  matter  should  be  taken  up  at 
this  conference  and  that  joint  action  should  be  taken.  You  can  readily  understand 
that  an  addition  of  32  cents  to  our  freight  rate  will  practically  mean  the  prohibition 
of  shipping  certain  varieties.  It  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  our  apples  on  the 
foreign  market  and  receive  any  remuneration  whatever  for  them.  It  will  mean  the 
flooding  of  our  local  markets  with  this  fruit  and  will  so  reduce  the  price  as  to  make 
it  unprofitable  to  place  the  fruit  on  the  market  at  all.  We  consider  this  question  of 
vital  interest  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  and  we  think  this  conference  should  ask 
the  Government  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  this  freight  rate  reduced,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  this  point  discussed. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  I  believe  the  rate  is  in  excess  of  the  insurance  they  have  to  pay. 
I  understand  Lloyd's  have  lowered  the  insurance  rate,  and  I  do  not  think  the  steam- 
ship companies  should  raise  their  rate  more  than  10  cents.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  additional  expense  in  the  way  of  navigation  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  10  cents 
will  cover  the  extra  cost  of  insurance. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Peart,  Burlington,  Ont. :  One  of  our  shippers  applied  for  refrigerator 
space  to  Glasgow  and  the  charge  this  year  per  cubic  foot  is  35  cents  and  last  year  it 
was  30  cents. 

The  Chairman  :  If  the  cold  storage  rate  is  only  5  cents  higher  than  last  year,  that 
will  be  the  best  way  to  ship  early  apples. 

Mr.  Peart:  We  could  not  get  the  space;  we  could  only  get  300  cubic  feet  and 
that  would  not  be  of  any  use. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  Mr.  Baxter  has  information  from  Montreal  that  the 
steamships  are  very  anxious  to  take  on  fruit,  but  they  were  asking  something  like  25 
cents  or  30  cents  more  than  they  did  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Baxter  :  Speaking  from  memory,  the  rate  last  year  from  Montreal  to  Liver- 
pool was  three  shillings  sixpence,  and  this  year  it  is  four  shillings  twopence.  Taking 
freight  from  Oakville  to  Liverpool,  I  think  the  rate  is  $1.07  and  a  fraction.     Steam- 
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ship  companies  are  very  anxious  to  receive  freight  because  they  liave  to  pay  a  tre- 
mendous insurance  rate,  and  in  order  to  pay  it  they  must  have  a  full  cargo.  I  was 
informed  that  the  insurance  on  one  steamship  was  $5,000;  they  said  they  could  not 
give  any  definite  information  on  the  question  of  accommodation.  The  Allan  Line  said 
it  depended  on  the  British  Government.  Just  as  soon  as  they  relieve  the  transports 
from  their  work  they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  say  what  space  they  will  have.  By 
the  time  the  heavy  movement  of  fruit  commences  there  will  be  practically  no  passenger 
traffic,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  remove  everything  from  their  steamers  and  make 
all  possible  accommodation  for  fruit.  The  steamship  companies  are  all  very  anxious 
to  receive  consignments. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Adams,  Nova  Scotia:  We  understand  from  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  that  this  increase  in  steamship  rates  is  being  very  energetically  fought,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  steamship  companies  from  New  York  and  Boston  reverting 
to  the  old  rate.  The  only  thing  preventing  it  now  is  that  the  Canadian  companies  will 
not  come  into  line.  The  American  steamship  companies  cannot  get  the  Canadian 
companies  to  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the  matter.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  extra  insurance  of  one  steamship  is  from  $r).000  to  $r).000  and  the  extra  rate  they 
are  demanding  from  shippers  comes  to  about  $9,000,  which  is  practically  double.  We 
always  send  full  cargoes  from  Nova  Scotia.  We  feel  that  our  only  remedy  under  the 
present  circumstances  is  to  approach  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  try  to 
get  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  steamship  companies.  The  boats  from  Halifax 
are  subsidized  by  the  Government  and  we  presume  the  Government  has  some  say  in 
what  the  freight  rates  shall  be. 

The  Chairman:  Have  any  other  shippers  endeavoured  to  get  space  and  not  been 
able  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Euddick:  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  getting  cold 
storage  space  will  be  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  steamers  will  sail  or  not.  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Allan  'Line  and  other  lines  during  the  past  week, 
and  they  tell  me  they  could  not  possibly  say  what  space  they  would  have  until  some 
of  their  steamers  had  left  the  other  side,  because  they  never  knew  the  minute  when 
one  of  these  boats  would  be  taken  as  a  transport.  The  Allan  Line  boats  are  being  used 
as  transports,  and  they  do  not  know  when  they  will  be  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
when  they  begin  to  move  the  troops  from  the  mobilization  camp  at  Valcartier,  it  will 
take  at  least  twenty  steamers  to  carry  the  contingent  and  these  boats  will  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  Canadian  service. 

The  Chairman:    When  are  the  Canadian  troops  likely  to  move? 
Mr.  Ruddick:     Some  time  during  the  present  month.     It  is  going  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult problem  with  the  steamship  companies  because  they  do  not  know  when  their  boats 
will  be  free. 

Mr.  McMahon  :  We  can  secure  space  in  Nova  Scotia  for  one  or  two  months 
ahead.  I  think  we  should  take  strong  action  at  the  present  time  on  this  matter  of 
rates  and  if  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  any  influence  over  these  sub- 
sidized lines,  there  is  no  doubt  if  the  case  is  properly  presented  to  him,  he  will  use 
his  utmost  endeavour  to  have  this  unjust  rate  reduced,  and  no  harm  can  be  done  by 
presenting  a  strong  case  before  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  us  obtaining  space 
at  the  present  time  because  our  boats  will  not  be  used  as  troop  ships. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  you  lay  a  resolution  before  the  Resolutions 
Committee  along  that  line  and  they  can  report  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  A.  Onslow,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. :  I  would  suggest  that  the  chairman 
nominate  a  joint  committee  of  one  from  each  province  to  draw  up  this  resolution  in 
order  that  all  parties  will  be  represented. 

The  Chairman:  Would  not  it  be  better  to  allow  the  resolution  to  be  laid  before 
the  Resolutions  Committee. 

The  question  has  come  up  in  our  office  lately  as  to  the  extent  Europe  has  been 
exporting  fruit  into  Great  Britain.     We  have  been  told  that  German  fruit  growers 
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export  truit  to  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Ruddick  has  some  information  along  that  line 
which  will  be  interesting  to  you,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  kindly  give  it  to  you  at  this 
time. 

FRUIT  IMPORTATIONS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick  :  I  have  some  figures  as  to  the  imports  of  apples  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  different  continental  countries.  I  have  taken  a  period  of  five 
years  and  will  give  you  the  minimum  and  maximum  figures  during  that  period.  I 
have  had  it  worked  out  into  bushel  boxes  for  convenience  of  comparison: — 

From  Germany. — The  quantity  varied  from  5,000  to  14,000  boxes. 
From  the  Netherlands. — From  27,000  to  48,000  boxes. 
From  Belgium.— From  100,000  to  500,000  boxes. 
From  France. — From  50,000  to  575,000  boxes. 

From  Portugal. — From  175,000  to  350,000  boxes.  I  think  quite  a  number  of  these 
figures  really  refer  to  apples  of  Swiss  origin. 
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From  Germany. — The  quantity  varied  from  4,480  to  56,000  bushel  boxes. 
From  the  Netherlands.— From  22,400  to  116,000  boxes. 
From  Belgium.— From  262,800  boxes  to  508,480  boxes. 
From  France.— From  422,440  to  506,160  boxes. 


DRIED  AND  EVAPORATED  APPLES. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  give  the  export  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  from 
Canada  to  various  continental  countries  and  I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  1913. — 

To  the  United  Kingdom 121,188  pounds. 

To  Newfoundland 10,899        " 

To  Germany 247,802        " 

1911— 

To  Belgium 34,000  pounds. 

To  the  United  States 136,000        " 

To  France 37,300        " 

I  presume  that  the  shipment  to  Germany  will  be  cut  off  entirely  this  year  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  shipment  to  the  other  countries  will  be  curtailed.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  very  large  demand  for  evaporated  fruit  to  supply  the 
army  and  there  ought  to  be  a  good  market  for  evaporated  fruits  in  Great  Britain.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  give  any  exact  information  on  that  point  because  I  do  not  know  what 
might  occur.  It  has  been  stated  that  evaporated  apples  particularly  make  a  very- 
useful  ration  for  an  army  in  the  field.  They  are  easily  cooked  and  they  are  light  for 
transportation.  The  market  to  Germany  is  cut  off  and  the  market  to  other  continental 
countries  no  doubt  will  be  seriously  interfered  with,  but  there  ought  to  be  an  extra 
demand  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  understand  that  a  large  part  of  the  shipments  to 
Holland  are  used  in  Germany.    I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  four  years : —  • 

1911 1,487,000  pounds. 

1912 2,277,000 

1913 2,565,000         " 

1914 3,487,000  pounds, 

that  is  for  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  Chairman  :  I  will  uow  ask  Mr.  Ilodgetts  to  give  the  report  of  the  Striking 
Committee. 

REPORT  OF  STRIKING  COMMITTEE. 

^Ir.  HoDGETTS :   Your  committee  would  make  the  following  recommendations : — 

Resolution  Committee. — S.  C.  Parker,  Nova  Scotia;  A.  W.  Peart,  Ontario;  J.  E. 
Reekie,  British  Columbia;  S.  B.  Hathaway,  New  Brunswick;  A.  E.  Dewar,  Prince 
Edward  Island;   T.  G.  Bunting,  Quebec;   C.  L.  Walker,  Prairie  Provinces. 

Programme  Committee. — Father  Leopold,  Quebec;  H.  H.  Smith,  New  Bruns- 
wick; F.  W.  Bishop,  Nova  Scotia;  i'.  W.  Brodrick,  Manitoba;  A.  J.  Grant,  Ontario; 
Theodore  Ross,  Prince  Edward  Island;    Jas.  Johnstone,  British  Columbia. 

Credentials  Committee. — W.  H.  Dempsey,  Ontario;  Robert  Brodie,  Quebec;  S.  B. 
Hathaway,  New  Brunswick ;  A.  S.  Banks,  Nova  Scotia ;  Theodore  Ross,  Prince  Edward 
Island;  F.  W.  Brodrick,  Manitoba;  J.  G.  Coulter  White,  British  Columbia. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. — Elmer  Lick,  Ontario;  C.  W.  Gurney,  Ontario;  A.  G. 
Turney,  New  Brunswick;  N.  E.  Jack,  Quebec;  R.  A.  Rousseau,  Quebec;  A.  E. 
McMahon,  Nova  Scotia;  Manning  K.  Ells,  Nova  Scotia;  A.  E.  Dewar,  Prince  Edward 
Island;  J.  C.  Metcalfe,  British  Columbia;  Jas.  Rooke,  British  Columbia;  Herbert 
Emery,  Prairie  Provinces;  in.  Snetainger,  Apple  Shippers'  Association. 

Standardization  of  Pachages. — Robert  Thompson,  Ontario ;  A.  W.  Peart,  Ontario ; 
J.  E.  Reekie,  British  Columbia;  J.  C.  Metcalfe,  British  Columbia;  Peter  Reid, 
Quebec;  Father  Leopold,  Quebec;  W.  B.  Gilman,  New  Brunswick;  F.  W.  Bishop, 
Nova  Scotia;  S.  C.  Parker,  Nova  Scotia;  A.  E.  Dewar,  Prince  Edward  Island;  John 
Brown,  Ontario  Apple  Shippers'  Association;    C.  L.  Walker,  Prairie  Provinces. 

I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :   I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Peart:  I  presume  it  is  understood  that  the  first  name  mentioned  on  each  of 
these  committees  is  to  be  chairman  or  convener. 

The  Chairman  :   That  is  usually  understood. 
(Motion  carried.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Ruddick  wants  the  members  of  the  conference  to  inspect  the 
cold  storage  plant  that  has  been  erected  at  Grimsby,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  personally 
give  you  the  invitation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  speak  this 
evening  on  the  subject  of  pre-cooling  of  fruit,  and  anything  I  have  to  say  about  the 
local  plant  will  be  reserved  until  that  time,  but  I  wish  at  the  present  time  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  delegates  to  visit  the  cold  storage  warehouse  which  has  been  erected 
here.  You  will  find  the  boys  down  there  pretty  busy  at  the  present  time,  as  they  are 
loading  two  cars  this  afternoon  and  fruit  is  also  coming  in,  and  they  will  have  their 
hands  full,  but  it  will  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  go  and  see  how  the  plant  is  operated, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  go  with  you  and  give  you  as  much  information  as  I  possibly  can. 
It  will  be  well  for  you  to  see  the  place  this  afternoon  so  that  when  the  matter  comes 
up  for  discussion  you  will  be  ready  to  ask  questions. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  will  be  pleased  to  accept  Mr.  Ruddick's  invitation 
and  go  down  and  inspect  the  pre-coooling  plant.  I  know  it  will  be  a  matter  of  very 
great  interest  to  all  of  us  as  pre-cooling  is  one  of  the  big  subjects  coming  before  the 
shippers  at  the  present  time. 

Meeting  adjourned. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1914. 

D.  Johnson,  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner,  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  :  A  resolution  has  been  handed  me,  moved  by  Mr.  A.  E.  McMahon, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  seconded  by  A.  W.  Peart,  of  Ontario,  dealing  with  the  discussion 
we  had  this  afternoon  on  transportation.  You  will  remember  that  the  Nova  Scotia 
delegates  spoke  of  an  additional  charge  of  32  cents  per  barrel  on  apples  being  shipped 
to  the  Old  Country  and  they  stated  that  the  extra  war  insurance  was  only  something 
like  10  cents,  and  in  view  of  that  they  have  handed  in  this  resolution: — 

"  Whereas  the  steamship  companies  carrying  Canadian  fruit  to  the  English 
markets  have  greatly  increased  ocean  freight  rates. 

"  And  whereas  some  at  least  of  such  companies  are  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  their  schedule  of  freight  rates  may  be  controlled  by 
the  Government. 

"  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  at  this  Conference 
to  confer  with  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  relation  thereto." 

Mr.  Ruddick,  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner  is  now  with  us;  he  is 
well  known  to  all  of  you  and  needs  no  introduction,  Mr.  Ruddick  is  going  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  Pre-cooling  of  Fruit.  This  afternoon  he  very  kindly  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  go  down  and  look  over  the  plant  which  he  has  erected  in  this  town  of 
Grimsby,  and  which  has  proven  a  very  great  success  so  far  as  it  has  been  used.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  looking  through  some  pre-cooling  plants  on  the  western  coast  and  in 
Washington  recently  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  they  are  a  most  valuable  aid  to 
fruit  shippers.  Mr.  Ruddick  is  a  well  known  authority  on  the  question  of  cold  storage 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  him  to  address  you. 


ADDRESS. 
Pre-cooling  of  Fruit. 
By  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  no  intention  on  this  occasion  to  make 
a  long  address.  I  am  simply  going  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  question  of  pre-cooling 
with  a  view  of  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  and  asking  any 
questions  that  may  occur  to  you  after  having  visited  the  plant  this  afternoon. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  the  representative  men  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Brodie,  one  of  the  representatives  from  Quebec,  and  myself  are  the 
only  two  who  have  attended  all  the  conferences  since  the  first  one  held  in  1890.  We 
miss  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  first  three  conferences, 
namely,  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Shepherd  whom  many  of  you  knew  and  respected  and  regret 
that  he  has  passed  away. 

Since  the  last  conference  was  held  some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  organ- 
ization at  Ottawa  and  I  am  now  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  the  work  of  the  Fruit 
Division.  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  of  saying  that  no  one  appreciates  the 
peculiar  position  which  I  held  in  that  connection  more  than  myself.  I  want  to  thank 
the  fruit  growers  for  the  reasonable,  courteous  and  kind  way  with  which  they  treated 
me  while  head  of  the  commercial  fruit  work  in  the  Dominion.  For  some  time  1  have 
felt  that  the  division  of  the  branch  was  desirable  and  I  advised  the  minister  accord- 
ingly.    I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  I  now  have  as  a  fellow  worker  such  a  capable  and 
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efficient  man  as  Mr.  Johnson.  (Applause.)  If  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  cannot  co-operate 
in  carrying  on  our  work,  which  overlaps  a  good  deal,  it  will  not  be  my  fault  and  I  do  not 
expect  that  we  will  have  the  least  difficulty. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  to  retain  a  connection  with  the  fruit  industry  through 
my  cold  storage  work  and  I  hope  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  fruit  growers  in  that 
way.  Cold  storage  covers  many  other  things  besides  fruit  and  we  expect  that  this 
demonstration  plant  which  has  been  erected  in  Grimsby  will  afford  an  opportunity 
of  conducting  experiments  which  will  be  useful  to  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edwin  Smith  whom 
I  stole  from  our  friends  in  British  Columbia  and  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  work  here.  Those  of  you  who  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Smith  must  have  realized 
that  he  is  a  man  thoroughly  up  in  his  work  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  put  his  whole 
soul  into  it.  He  and  the  men  under  him,  especially  Geo.  Fischer,  have  been  working 
very  hard  so  as  to  handle  as  much  fruit  as  possible,  and  get  the  plant  into  smooth 
running  order,  in  which  effort  they  seem  to  have  been  very  successful. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  address  you  to-night  is  "  The  Pre-Cooling  of 
Fruit."  Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  method  of  handling  fruit  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  large  establishments  that  were  erected  by  the  railway  companies  in  southern 
California  in  1908  and  1909.  They  have  very  large  plants  there  where  they  cool  as 
many  as  24  cars  at  one  time.  The  fruit  is  cooled  in  the  cars  which  are  placed  along- 
side of  the  refrigerating  plant.  Pre-cooling  was  at  first  synonymous  with  car-cooling. 
That  system  has  not  been  very  much  developed.  The  majority  of  the  pre-cooling 
plants  now  being  erected  are  of  the  warehouse  type.  The  fruit  is  put  into  the  ware- 
house, cooled  and  then  loaded  into  the  cars  which  are  placed  alongside  of  the  ware- 
house. 

I  would  first  point  out  what  I  think  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  car-cooling 
system  for  Canadian  conditions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  only  practicable  with  very 
large  plants  established  at  some  central  point  where  cars  can  be  assembled  prior  to 
a  long  journey.  The  conditions  in  California  favour  that  sort  of  thing.  The  plants 
are  located  at  points  where  different  local  lines  converge  for  a  long  haul  overland,  and 
with  the  large  quantities  they  handle  they  are  able  to  put  whole  trains  in  at  a  time, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  they  claim  to  find  it  both  economical  and  practical. 
There  was  an  agitation  two  or  three  years  ago  for  a  similar  scheme  to  serve  the  district 
between  the  Niagara  river  and  Hamilton,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  car-cooling  plant 
should  be  erected  somewhere  in  the  western  end  of  the  district.  The  scheme  called  for 
a  large  expenditure  of  money  which  was  not  forthcoming,  and  I  believe  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  it  was  not  undertaken  because  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  local 
warehouse  is  the  best  plan,  the  most  practical  way  of  pre-cooling  fruit  in  this  district. 
There  are  some  rather  important  engineering  difficulties  in  the  designing  and  opera- 
tion of  the  car-cooling  plants.  For  instance,  a  system  of  adjustable  air  ducts  must  be 
provided  to  connect  the  cars  with  the  refrigerating  machinery  and  it  takes  consider- 
able time  to  make  these  connections  and  disconnect  them  again.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  time  lost  in  that  way.  We  calculate  that  it  would  take  almost  as  much  time  to 
connect  and  disconnect  the  cars  as  it  would  to  load  the  car  itself,  and  that  overcomes 
one  of  the  objections  to  putting  the  fruit  in  the  warehouse.  The  system  of  the  car- 
cooling  plant  is  to  drive  the  air  into  the  car  through  one  duct  and  exhaust  it  by 
another.  That  requires  a  very  fine  adjustment  in  order  to  get  the  proper  balance 
between  the  intake  and  the  outflow.  If  the  air  is  driven  in  faster  than  it  is  taken  out, 
there  is  considerable  waste  in  refrigeration,  as  the  cool  air  will  find  its  way  through 
the  crevasses  and  cracks  around  the  doors  in  the  car.  If  the  suction  is  of  greater 
volume  than  the  intake,  the  reverse  occurs  and  warm  air  is  drawn  into  the  car.  The 
system  is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks  on  paper  or  as  it  seems  when  explained  to  you  by 
some  man  who  wants  to  promote  that  idea. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about  the  handling  of  fruit  for  pre-cooling 
in  a  warehouse  of  the  type  of  the  one  which  yon  saw  this  afternoon  here  at  Grimsby. 
You  no  doubt  noticed  a  number  of  trucks  especially  constructed  for  such  work.    These 
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trucks  are  fitted  with  four  large  castors  or  swivel  wheels  so  that  they  can  he  pushed 
against  the  wall  or  moved  in  any  direction.  We  shall  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  trucks  to  fill  all  the  rooms  so  that  all  the  fruit  can  be  placed  on  trucks  as 
delivered  by  growers,  wheeled  into  the  cool  room,  and  then  when  loading  time  comes 
the  trucks  can  be  moved  to  the  car  and  the  Iruit  will  not  have  to  be  rehandled.  We 
have  not  yet  a  sufficient  number  to  handle  the  daily  receipts.  The  full  number  will 
effect  a  great  saving  of  labour  and  be  an  advantage  to  the  fruit  because  it  saves  the 
double  handling.     These  trucks  are  somewhat  expensive;  those  already  in  use  were 
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especially  made  and  cost  $18  each,  but  I  believe  we  can  cut  that  price  down  a  few 
dollars  by  having  a  large  number  made  at  one  time. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Grierson  :    Will  they  be  single  deck  trucks  or  double  deck? 

Mr.  RuDDiCK :  Single  deck,  and  they  will  be  loaded  six  and  eight  baskets  high. 
These  trucks  are  large  enough  to  hold  twenty  6-quart  baskets  and  fourteen  11-quart 
baskets  in  each  layer. 

There  are  four  lines  of  usefulness  for  a  pre-cooling  warehouse.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  pre-cooling  of  straight  car-loads  of  fruit  for  shipment  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  can  take  in  fruit  in  the  afternoon  and  by  having  the  temperature  down  below 
freezing  when  the  warm  fruit  comes  in,  shipment  can  be  made  the  next  day.  Pears 
were  put  into  one  of  these  rooms  last  night,  the  temperature  of  which  was  not  as  low 
as  it  might  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  fills  the  ice  tanks  did  not 
turn  up  as  usual.  Although  the  frviit  was  very  warm  when  received  the  temperature 
this  morning  inside  the  packages  was  56  and  58  degrees.  By  the  afternoon  the  tem- 
perature was  down  to  that  of  a  refrigerator  car. 

Then  this  pre-cooling  warehouse  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  holding  fruit  during 
a  period  of  over-supply.  One  of  the  local  growers  this  year  at  the  end  of  the  cherry 
season,  seeing  that  the  market  was  bad,  assembled  a  carload  of  cherries,  taking  four 
or  five  days  to  do  it.  He  held  them  for  nearly  a  week  and  then  shipped  them  to  Mont- 
real and  realized  a  very  fair  price,  and  he  considered  that  he  made  a  considerable  gain 
on  the  transaction. 
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Then  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  cannincr  factory.  The  local  factory  actually 
saved  about  $3,000  worth  of  berries  by  storing  them  at  different  times  when  they  had 
more  than  they  could  handle.  They  were  out  of  tins  on  one  occasion  and  then  there 
were  a  few  days  when  their  water  supply  was  cut  off.  That  was  a  distinct  saving  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Banks:   Were  the  pears  in  baskets  or  boxes? 

Mr.  RuDDiCK :  They  were  in  boxes,  the  boxes  which  you  saw  there  this  after- 
noon. It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great  many  small  shipping  points  where  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  car-load  in  a  day.  There  is  probably  not  a  sufficient  quantity  harvested 
in  one  day  to  make  a  car  load  and  I  believe  that  small  warehouses  on  a  simple  system 
would  be  of  great  value  to  shippers  in  localities  like  that  because  it  would  enable  them 
to  carry  their  pickings  two  or  three  days  until  they  had  a  car-load  ready  and  then  they 
could  be  shipped  out  in  first  class  condition. 

Then  we  expect  that  this  plant  will  be  utilized  in  the  fall,  after  the  tender  fruits 
have  all  been  shipped,  for  winter  storage  of  apples.  The  basement  of  the  building  will 
make  an  excellent  apple  storage.  It  will  hold  about  10,000  boxes,  and  the  other  rooms 
above  and  the  corridors  could  .be  filled  with  barrels  if  necessary,  and  they  can  be  kept 
for  marketing  at  any  time  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Grimsby  Cold  Storage  is  equipped  with  what  is  known  as  the  Gravity  Brine 
System,  or  more  correctly,  the  Cooper  Gravity  Brine  System.  You  probably  all  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  that  system  but  some  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
If  you  can  imagine  a  hot  water  system  reversed,  you  have  the  principle  of  the  Gravity 
Brine  System.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  what  are  called  primary  coils  in  the  tanks 
upstairs  which  tanks  are  filled  with  crushed  ice  and  salt.  The  primary  coils  are  con- 
nected at  the  top  and  bottom  with  the  secondary  coils  located  in  the  coil  room  through 
which  the  air  circulation  is  passed.  These  coils  are  filled  with  calcium  chloride  brine, 
which  will  not  freeze  at  a  temperature  above  zero.'  As  the  brine  in  the  primary  coil 
is  chilled  by  the  ice  and  salt  a  circulation  is  at  once  set  up,  the  cooled  brine  flowing 
down  from  the  bottom  through  the  secondary  coils.  The  fan-driven  air  passes  through 
the  coil  room  and  is  chilled  by  contact  with  the  cold  pipes  and  is  then  forced  through 
suitable  ducts  to  the  floor  of  the  cooling  chamber  which  it  enters  through  a  false  floor 
perforated  with  numerous  holes.  The  warm  air  is  drawn  off  at  the  top  through  a 
similar  false  ceiling  and  carried  back  to  the  coil  room  again  through  the  ducts  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  thus  completing  the  circulation  of  the  air.  The  moisture 
which  this  air  collects  from  the  fruit  is  deposited  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  coils  at 
the  same  time  that  air  is  re-chilled.  This  system  can  be  worked  without  any  forced 
circulation  of  air.  That  is  simply*  by  gravitation.  The  coils  can  be  placed  in  the 
cool  room  itself  as  near  the  top  as  possible  and  preferably  in  a  suitable  bunker.  In 
this  way  the  air  will  circulate  by  gravity  just  as  it  does  in  a  system  of  direct  refrigera- 
tion. There  is  a  warehouse  equipped  in  that  way  at  Simcoe,  Ontario.  It  was  the 
first  one  in  Canada  equipped  with  the  Gravity  Brine  System  and  is  operated  by  a 
Mr.  Jackson.     He  has  been  very  successful  in  the  storage  of  eggs  and  apples. 

The  so-called  mechanical  refrigeration  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pre-cooling 
just  the  same  as  the  system  I  have  been  describing.  One  of  the  objects  in  adopting 
the  Gravity  Brine  System  at  Grimsby  was  to  determine  once  for  all  if  it  is  practicable 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  (luestion  of  comparative  cost  is  an  important  consideration  if  one  is  to  choose 
between  the  two  systems.  With  the  present  high  cost  of  building  material  and  labour, 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  initial  cost  of  the  two  systems  for  plants  of  the 
capacity  of  the  one  at  Grimsby,  (about  45,000  cubic  feet.)  The  Gravity  Brine  System 
requires  a  much  larger  building  than  the  mechanical  systems  do.  There  is  the  ice 
chamber  and  some  additional  head  room  for  the  tanks. 

The  accounts  for  the  Grimsby  Cold  Storage  are  not  all  in  yet  so  that  I  am  unable 
to  give  exact  figures.  The  contract  price  of  the  building,  insulated,  was  $17,300. 
Some  extras  including  a  concrete  floor  in  the  basement  and  special  footings  for  the 
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foundation,  bring  the  cost  of  the  building  to  about  $18,000.  The  Gravity  Brine  equip- 
ment, duty  and  freight  paid,  cost  $8,234.  The  elevator  cost  $838.  The  material 
required  for  the  construction  of  air  duets,  fan  casings,  ice,  ice  elevator,  false  floors, 
and  tanks  will  probably  amount  to  another  $3,000  or  a  total  of  about  $30,000.  This 
does  not  include  equipment  like  trucks,  temperature  registering  apparatus,  etc.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Grimsby  plant  is  designed  for  experimental 
as  well  as  commercial  purposes  and  the  cost  is  increased  on  that  account. 

The  equipment  includes  a  duplicate  electrical  telethermometer  for  each  room  and 
special  thermographs  so  that  those  in  charge  may  obtain  complete  and  accurate  temper- 
ature data  of  all  operations,  a  kind  of  information  which  is  very  scanty  at  present. 
These  telethermometers  are  very  interesting.  The  indicating  part  is  fixed  per- 
manently in  the  ofEce  and  is  connected  to  the  sensitive  part  with  ordinary  electrical 
wires,  which  are  flexible  and  which  can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  building.  The 
sensitive  end  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  package  of  fruit  or  in  any  position 
where  it  is  important  to  know  the  temperature  any  moment.  By  pressing  the  right 
button  on  the  indicating  panel,  the  exact  temperature  is  instantly  shown  at  any  one 
of  the  eight  stations.  This  will  enable  the  men  in  charge  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
cooling  of  the  fruit  very  closely.  When  the  room  is  full  of  warm  fruit,  it  is  quite 
permissible  to  have  a  very  low  temperature  to  begin  with.  It  is  safe  to  put  warm 
fruit  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  because  the  fruit  will  not  freeze  until 
the  heat  is  all  taken  up.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  put  in  the  room  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  and  by  means  of  these  electrical  thermometers  it  can  be  watched  very 
closely  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger  of  the  fruit  being  frosted.  The  lower  the  temper- 
ature is  at  the  beginning,  the  quicker  the  fruit  will  be  cooled. 

We  find  that  this  plant  will  handle  three  to  four  cars  a  day,  depending  somewhat 
on  the  weather,  and  the  fruit  put  in  to-day  is  sufficiently  cooled  to  load  to-morrow 
evening,  and  that  means  only  a  delay  of  one  day  in  the  movement  of  the  fruit.  Fruit 
and  produce  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  temperature  is  much  more  important 
than  a  few  hours  delay  in  shipping,  especially  if  the  fruit  is  put  into  the  cooling  room 
promptly  after  picking.  That  is  a  very  important  consideration  and  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  that  regard.  A  few  hours  at  such  a  temperature  will  ripen  some  fruit 
more  than  days  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  operation,  there  are  several  factors  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  one  being  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  ice.  Last  year  the  ice  cost 
us  here  about  $2  a  ton  for  1,000  tons.  That  was  very  high,  the  reason  being  that  we 
had  to  have  the  ice  shipped  from  Burlington  Bay,  and  owing  to  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  building  and  the  lack  of  a  siding  the  contractor  had  to  instal  a  temporary 
elevator  and  haul  the  ice  from  the  G.  T.  R.  station.  I  know  we  can  cut  the  cost  of 
the  ice  down  very  considerably.     In  some  places  ice  can  be  put  in  for  $1  a  ton. 

The  next  item  is  the  cost  of  salt  and  we  use  a  considerable  quantity.  We  will 
probably  use  about  Y5  tons  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Smith:   Yes,  I  think  we  will  use  75  tons. 

Mr.  RuDDicK :  The  greater  amount  of  refrigeration  you  require,  the  more  ice  you 
have  to  melt  and  the  more  salt  you  must  use. 

One  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  regulate  the  temperature 
and  on  that  account  it  is  used  a  great  deal  for  egg  storage.  I  have  seen  records  in 
chambers  filled  with  eggs,  covering  three  months,  where  there  was  not  a  variation  of 
one  degree  during  the  whole  period.     It  is  all  regulated  by  the  amount  of  salt  used. 

Mr.  White  :    How  much  ice  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  RuDDiCK :  We  put  in  a  thousand  tons ;  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  use 
that  amount  or  not;  there  is  plenty  of  ice  there  now. 

Mr.  White:    The  more  ice  you  use,  the  more  salt  there  is  required? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  We  will  use  the  maximum  amount  of  salt  because  we  want  all  the 
refrigeration  we  can  get.  We  are  operating  a  very  active  kind  of  refrigeration 
because  you  must  remember  that  the  rooms  are  being  filled  with  warm  fruit  nearly 
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every  day.  In  ordinary  cold  storage,  the  goods  are  put  in  the  rooms  and  in  some 
cases  left  there  for  weeks  and  months  and  it  does  not  take  very  much  refrigeration  to 
keep  the  temperature  down  once  it  is  cooled. 

Mr.  White:    Would  ordinary  coarse  salt  be  as  effective  as  rock  salt? 

Mr.  RuDDiCK :  No,  they  find  rock  salt,  "  C  "  grade,  to  be  better.  You  can  use  a 
finer  salt  but  the  coarse  salt  seems  to  be  the  most  etfective.  Those  wlio  have  used 
this  system  say  that  the  crushed  rock  salt  is  best.  The  cost  laid  down  in  Grimsby 
is  $6.70  a  ton.  We  buy  it  in  bulk  car-loads.  The  car  is  taken  to  the  ice  house  door 
and  the  ice  elevator  is  used  to  lilt  it  to  -thL'  lop  ui  tiiu  buildiuy.  The  ic-e  luuks  have 
to  be  re-filled  with  ice  every  day  when  the  plant  is  in  full  operation. 

If  we  assume  that  the  refrigerating  capacity  of  the  Grimsby  cold  storage  is  10 
tons  per  day,  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  double  that  capacity  with  refrigerating 
machinery.  There  would,  however,  be  no  particular  object  in  having  the  increased 
refrigeration  if  fruit  to  the  full  storage  capacity  of  the  warehouse  can  be  sufficiently 
cooled  in  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  no  particular  object  in  reducing  the 
time  required  to  cool  the  fruit,  for  that  which  is  put  in  one  day  cannot  as  a  rule  be 
shipped  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Pritchard:    Which  is  the  driest  system? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  There  is  no  particular  difference.  The  humidity  is  regulated  by 
the  same  means  in  both  systems.  In  the  Grimsby  Cold  Storage  pans  or  racks  of 
calcium  chloride  are  placed  around  the  doors  and  other  places;  this  substance  has  a 
great  affinity  for  moisture  and  absorbs  it  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Pritchard  :  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  we  have  both  systems,  and  I  put 
apples  in  one  and  the  barrels  were  dried  right  out,  and  in  the  other  system  the  barrels 
were  brought  out  as  damp  as  when  they  went  in.  There  were  cork  partitions  in  this 
cold  storage. 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  system  of  refrigeration  or  of  the  insula- 
tion. The  circulation  of  air  is  a  very  important  factor  in  controlling  the  moisture. 
If  the  air  is  stagnant  you  may  get  refrigeration  but  the  moisture  will  not  be  removed. 
The  moisture  is  removed  from  the  storage  rooms  by  circulating  air  and  condensed  on 
the  cold  surfaces  of  the  pipes  or  coils  which  carry  the  refrigerating  medium.  In  an 
ice  storage  with  a  circulation  of  air  the  moisture  is  condensed  on  the  ice  and  the  cold 
surfaces  of  the  ice  chamber,  but  if  your  air  does  not  circulate  freely  then  you  will 
have  excessive  moisture,  or  if  there  is  warm  air  coming  in  from  the  outside  carrying 
a  large  percentage  of  moisture  you  will  have  the  same  difficulty. 

Mr.  Grierson  :     Can  you  save  ice  by  bringing  in  the  night  air  when  it  is  cool? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  As  practically  all  the  heat  in  a  cold  storage  room  comes  from  the 
outside  there  is  obviously  little  heat  to  remove  when  it  is  colder  outside.  Outside  air 
is  sometimes  introduced  in  winter  weather  but  as  a  rule  there  is  not  much  advantage 
in  doing  so.  During  summer  weather  even  on  the  coolest  nights  outside  air  is  not  as 
cold  as  the  air  in  the  storage  rooms. 

Mr.  Brodie:  How  long  will  this  plant  last,  using  the  galvanized  iron  as  you  have 
done? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  It  is  a  very  heavy  galvanized  iron  made  for  the  purpose  and  it 
will  last  a  very  long  time.  Of  course,  the  brine  is  hard  on  it  but  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  galvanized  iron  except  in  the  tanks. 

Mr.  M.  Snetsinger:     What  temperature  can  you  get? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  You  can  get  a  temperature  as  low  as  20  degrees;  in  fact,  they 
claim  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  15  degrees.  Of  course,  you  could  not 
retain  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  in  one  of  these  rooms  when  warm  produce  is  being 
added  daily,  but  after  it  has  been  chilled  it  should  be  possible  to  maintain  a  temper- 
ature of  20  degrees.  As  far  as  effectiveness  for  the  work  in  hand  is  concerned,  this 
system  promises  to  be  all  right.     Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  positively  on  that  point 
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yet  because  we  want  to  carefully  try  it  out,  and  that  was  partly  the  object  in  erecting 
this  plant  here  so  as  to  determine  whether  the  system  would  be  suitable  for  fruit 
growers. 

Mr.  Pritciiard:  How  will  you  handle  it  in  winter  time  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
freezing  ? 

Mr.  EuDDiCK :  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  frost  in  that  building  in  the  winter 
time.  It  will  be  used  for  cold  storage  in  winter.  In  any  case  a  very  small  heater  will 
prevent  any  freezing. 

Mr.  Pritohard  :    "We  have  had  a  lot  of  stuff  frozen  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  RuDDicK :  That  is  largely  a  question  of  management,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  having  anything  frozen.  I  have  seen  apples  stored  where  there  was  not  proper 
insulation  between  the  different  rooms  in  the  storage  and  the  lower  tier  of  apples 
frozen  because  the  room  below  them  was  at  a  very  low  temperature,  but  if  you  have 
proper  insulation  and  everything  is  looked  after  properly  there  is  no  occasion  to  have 
anything  frozen. 

Mr.  Grierson:  Would  there  be  a  great  amount  of  difference  in  cost  in  a  smaller 
one? 

Mr.  Euddick:  I  think  the  smaller  the  plant,  the  greater  the  difference  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  Gravity  Brine  System.  There  is  another  system  of  driving  the  air 
directly  through  an  open  tank  containing  the  ice  and  salt  and  doing  away  with  the 
coils.  For  small  installations  that  seems  to  work  out  fairly  successfully.  Ice  and 
salt  are  put  into  a  tank  which  is  more  or  less  open  and  the  air  is  driven  through  it  and 
it  seems  to  work  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Smith  has  had  some  experience  with  a  plant  of 
that  kind  in  British  Columbia,  and  I  understand  that  it  has  been  satisfactory  for  cer- 
tain purposes  where  the  duty  was  not  heavy. 

Mr.  Peart  :    What  temperature  do  you  maintain  in  the  plant  at  Grimsby  ? 

Mr.  Euddick:  We  try  to  cool  the  fruit  somewhat  below  the  temperature  of  a 
refrigerator  car.  When  we  visited  the  warehouse  this  afternoon  there  was  one  room 
there  at  38  degrees  and  the  fruit  was  only  put  in  it  yesterday.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  particular  object  in  cooling  the  fruit  much  below  the  temperature  of  a  refriger- 
ator car.     There  is  no  use  of  unnecessary  refrigeration. 

I  have  no  doubt  your  attention  was  drawn  to  the  connection  we  make  between  the 
refrigerator  car  and  the  corridor  of  the  storehouse.  There  is  attached  to  the  building 
itself  a  sort  of  canvas  vestibule  surrounding  the  shipping  door  and  when  the  car  is 
placed  alongside  and  the  doors  opened,  the  vestibule  is  jammed  tight  against  the  car 
and  the  cool  air  from  the  warehouse  flows  into  the  car  and  there  is  absolutely  no  loss 
of  refrigeration.  No  warm  air  can  strike  the  fruit  or  enter  the  warehouse  to  cause 
condensation  and  loss,  and  the  car  is  kept  perfectly  cool  while  being  loaded.  I  con- 
sider that  a  very  valuable  provision. 

Mr.  Wallbridge:    What  is  the  temperature  of  the  refrigerator  car? 

Mr.  Euddick  :  About  40  degrees.  Some  refrigerator  cars  are  not  as  well  insulated 
as  they  should  be.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  improvement  in 
that  respect.  If  you  happen  to  get  a  car  where  the  doors  fit  badly,  it  is  worth  while 
to  use  some  good  building  paper  for  covering  the  inside  of  the  door  which  is  not 
opened  and  the  outside  of  the  other  door  after  it  is  closed. 

Mr.  Snetsinger  :  If  you  take  that  building  paper  and  fold  it  to  about  four  thick- 
nesses and  tack  it  around  the  door,  and  then  close  it  and  pinch  it  right  in  there,  it 
has  a  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  Euddick:    Yes,  anything  that  will  make  a  tight  cushion. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  handling  of  refrigerated  fruit  is  the 
matter  of  loading  the  cars.  The  plan  which  we  follow  here  is  something  the  same  as 
Mr.  Thompson  has  adopted  at  St.  Catharines.  We  make  a  rack,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose 4-inch  scantlings  with  cross  strips  of  1-inch  lumber,  and  that  is  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  The  scantlings  run  lengthwise  of  the  car  and  that  gives  a  4-inch 
space  under  the  fruit  for  circulation  of  air.     Space  of  2  to  4  feet  is  left  in  the  centre 
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of  the  car  with  bulk  heads  to  prevent  movement  of  the  fruit.  The  bulk  heads  keep 
the  packages  from  shifting  their  position  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Many 
cars  are  so  loaded  that  the  fruit  does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  refrigeration  because 
the  circulation  is  almost  entirely  stopped.  I  have  seen  cars  loaded  with  the  first  row 
of  packages  so  placed  that  the  bottom  opening  of  the  bunker  was  absolutely  closed  up. 
These  racks  cost  us  about  $8  per  car  and  this  amount  is  charged  the  fruit  growers  on 
each  car  loaded  in  that  way.  The  charge  will  be  less  when  we  buy  our  lumber  in. 
wholesale  quantities.     I  do  not  know  what  it  costs  Mr.  Thompson  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Thompson:   A  little  less  than  that.    We  buy  the  lumber  by  the  car-load. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:    Do  you  ever  try  that  for  winter  shipments  with  heated  cars? 

Mr.  Euddick:  Yes,  it  would  have  the  same  effect,  but  I  have  not  had  mucL 
experience  in  shipping  heated  cars. 

Mr.  G.  E.  McIntosh  :    The  railways  are  refunding  $3  on  the  cost  of  that  flooringr. 

Mr.  Rl'Ddick:  I  hope  to  make  this  demonstration  useful  to  the  whole  country. 
We  had  several  objects  in  view,  the  first  being  to  illustrate  and  to  demonstrate  the 
advantage  of  properly  pre-cooling  fruit  before  shipping.  We  want  to  determine 
whether  this  system  is  applicable  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  at  small  shipping 
points  all  over  the  country.  This  warehouse  gives  me  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  that  is  an  opportunity  of  conducting  some  accurate  experiments  in 
the  storage  and  handling  of  different  kinds  of  fruits,  and  I  hope  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers  and  others  along  this  line. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  report  on  the  experiments  so  far  because  we  want  to 
be  sure  before  we  give  out  any  information. 

Down  in  the  basement  we  have  a  special  chamber  which  is  fitted  with  compart- 
ments where  the  temperature  can  be  controlled  at  different  points  from  32  to  48 
degrees.  So  far  some  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  strawberries,  cherries,, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blueberries,  blackberries,  tomatoes  and  some  of  the 
early  varieties  of  apples. 

As  another  line  of  usefulness  I  would  refer  to  the  experience  of  a  local  grower 
who  decided  to  carry  a  car  of  Astrachan  apples  a  little  past  the  regxilar  season  and 
avoid  the  glut.  He  collected  his  apples  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  August  and  then 
began  selling  them  in  express  lots.  The  last  lot  was  sold  on  the  1st  September  and 
he  calculates  that  he  made  a  gain  of  about  $200  on  the  car-load.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  keeping  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  storage  such  as  we  have  here,  but,  of 
course,  they  would  go  very  rapidly  in  an  ordinary  storehouse. 

Still  another  service  was  rendered  to  the  community  when  nearly  $3,000  worth 
of  raspberries  were  stored  for  several  days  on  behalf  of  a  local  cannery  at  times  when, 
they  could  not  have  otherwise  utilized  them,  and  the  berries  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete loss. 

Now  if  there  are  any  further  questions  that  occur  to  you  as  a  result  of  your  visit 
to  the  cold  storage,  or  which  my  remarks  may  have  suggested,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  them  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Turney:    What  is  the  capacity  of  the  building  in  barrels? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  I  figure  the  basement  will  hold  a  little  over  3,000  barrels,  and  we 
can  put  as  many  in  the  upper  rooms,  including  some  of  the  corridors,  which  would 
make  it  capable  of  holding  about  6,000  barrels  or  nearly  20,000  boxes. 

Mr.  White:    What  does  it  cost  per  package? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  Our  charges  may  not  be  the  cost.  We  are  charging  the  growers 
Ic.  for  an  eleven  quart  basket  and  Jc.  for  a  six  quart  basket  for  pre-cooling  and  load- 
ing, plus  the  cost  of  putting  the  racks  and  bulkheads  in  the  car  which  is  $8.25,  but 
the  charge  for  pre-cooling  is  not  high  enough.  We  will  have  to  charge  a  little  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Gkierson:     What  are  the  outside  measurements  of  the  building? 
73414— 3i 
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Mr.  Ruddick:  The  whole  building  is  120  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide.  The  ice 
chamber,  which  runs  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  takes  up  30  feet  of  the  building. 
The  storage  rooms,  both  in  the  basement  and  on  the  first  floor,  occupy  54  feet,  and  the 
rest  of  the  space  is  used  as  a  receiving  room  and  office. 

The  Chairjian:  Commissioner  Euddick  told  me  he  did  not  really  intend  to 
make  a  speech,  but  he  has  given  us  a  lot  of  very  valuable  information.  He  told  me 
he  wanted  to  get  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible  and  if  there  are  any  questions  you 
want  to  ask  him  about  cold  storage,  I  am  sure  he  will  only  be  too  glad  to  answer  them. 
If  our  Nova  Scotia  friends  who  are  thinking  of  going  into  that  line,  want  to  find  out 
anything  about  cold  storage,  now  is  their  opportunity. 

Prof.  Crow  :  What  size  of  plant  would  be  required  for  a  shipping  station  such  as 
Grimsby  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  I  really  do  not  know  what  would  be  required;  we  will  learn  that 
by  the  amount  of  fruit  that  is  offered.  One  grower  has  remarked  to  me  that  we  would 
need  a  plant  four  times  the  size  of  the  one  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  What  is  the  size  of  the  cooling  chambers? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  There  are  two  which  are  22  feet  square  and  two  others  22  by  18 
feet.   The  corridors  can  also  be  used.    The  basement  room  is  53  by  46  feet. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  temperature  below 
that  of  the  refrigerator  car  because  the  fruit  would  not  receive  any  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Ruddick:  We  cannot  handle  more  than  one  car  a  day  in  each  of  these 
chambers.  They  just  about  hold  a  car-load  on  the  trucks.  Of  course  we  could  stow 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  car-load  if  we  did  not  vise  the  trucks,  but  it  saves  a  lot  of 
handling  by  putting  the  trucks  right  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Banks:.   Where  did  you  get  the  baled  shavings? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  They  came  from  Toronto.  You  can  get  them  from  any  large 
planing  mill.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  erection  and  operation  of 
cold  storage  buildings  and  I  have  used  all  kinds  of  insulation,  and  I  maintain  there 
is  no  better  insulation  for  a  wooden  building  than  planing  mill  shavings,  and  the 
cost  is  comparatively  nothing.  It  takes  about  7  or  8  pounds  of  shavings  to  fill  a  cubic 
foot;  the  shavings  come  in  bales  of  about  90  pounds  and  cost  usually  15c.  a  bale  plus 
freight. 

Mr.  Adams:   Do  you  pack  them  down? 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  We  just  tamp  them  down  so  they  will  not  settle.  Sawdust  is  not 
as  good  as  shavings  because  it  is  always  made  from  green  timber  and  is  full  of  the 
salts  of  the  wood.  You  cannot  get  dry  sawdust  in  this  country.  If  it  were  from 
thoroughly  seasoned  timber  it  would  be  an  ideal  material  for  the  purpose,  but  we  find 
it  will  mould  and  get  musty.  Shavings  are  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  seasoned 
lumber  and  are  always  dry. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:   What  is  the  thickness  of  your  outside  walls? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  They  are  16  inches  thick  made  up  of  a  12-inch  space  filled  with 
shavings  with  double  sheathing  and  paper  on  the  inside  and  sheathing  paper  and  clap- 
boards on  the  outside. 

M.  Snetsinger  :  Do  you  put  anything  in  the  shavings  to  keep  mice  from  working 
in  them? 

Mr.  Ruddick:     No,  you  will  never  find  any  mice  in  these  shavings. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:   I  have  found  mice  in  shavings. 

Mr.  Ruddick:  Your  sheathing  was  not  put  on  properly.  The  mice  won't  eat  a 
hole  through  a  solid  board,  but  if  you  leave  any  knot  holes  or  wide  cracks  so  that 
they  can  get  a  little  start,  they  will  work  their  way  through. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:    A  little  slack  lime  will  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Ruddick:  I  have  used  shavings  for  20  years  and  never  found  any  mice  in 
them ;  if  the  sheathing  is  put  on  properly  there  will  be  no  trouble.  Twelve  years  ago 
I  had  four  plants  erected  on  the  same  plans  and  specifications  and  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  them  because  one  contractor  slighted  his  work ;  he  thought 
because  the  inside  sheathing  was  going  to  be  covered  up,  it  made  no  difference  whether 
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the  joints  were  tight  or  not,  and  the  work  was  loosely  done.  There  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  fire  with  the  shavings  as  there  is  with  an  open  space,  because  fire  will  not 
run  through  a  space  filled  with  shavings;  it  will  merely  smoulder.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  dead  air  space  in  a  wooden  building.  If  you  have  a  space  more  than  an 
inch  thick  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  filled  with  some  suitable  material  than  to  leave 
it  vacant. 

Mr.  White:   Are  shavings  better  than  sawdust  for  covering  ice? 

Mr.  RuDorcK:  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  Sawdust  works  all  right  for  covering 
ice,  but  it  is  not  used  very  much  now  because  most  icehouses  are  constructed  with 
permanent  insulation  in  the  walls. 

Mr.  Snetsixger:    Are  not  you  driving  the  cold  air  up  hill? 

Mr.  Ruddick:     The  warm  air  rises  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:    You  are  forcing  the  cold  air  to  rise? 

Mr.  Ruddick:    It  is  warmed  by  the  time  it  rises;  that  is  the  way  it  is  always  done. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS:  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  a  small  plant  would  cost?  One 
small  plant  we  have  erected  cost  $2,500. 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  In  that  plant  you  just  have  a  circulation  of  air  over  the  ice ;  that 
is  all  right  but  you  do  not  get  a  low  temperature. 

Mr.  PIoDGETTs:    We  can  hold  it  at  40. 

Mr.  Ruddick:  There  are  hundreds  of  ice  chambers  of  that  kind  in  connection 
with  cheese  factories  and  creameries.  The  Dominion  Government  pays  a  bonus  to 
creameries  if  they  put  in  a  cold  storage  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  system  of  cir- 
culation of  air  between  the  storage  room  and  the  ice  chamber  is  the  most  satisfactory 
where  ice  alone  is  used,  but  you  cannot  get  the  temperature  under  40  degrees,  and  not 
that  low  when  warm  goods  are  being  put  in. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS:     Would  that  be  sufficient  for  cooling  fruit? 

^Ir.  Ruddick  :  No,  not  for  pre-cooling  car-loads  for  prompt  shipment.  There  is 
not  sufficient  reserve.  Put  a  car-load  of  fruit  into  a  chamber  like  that  and  it  will  cool 
very  slowly. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS :  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  quick  enough  to  cool  a  car  in 
twenty-four  hours? 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  No,  it  would  help  and  it  would  be  better  than  nothing ;  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  put  up  ice  and  provide  cooling  in  that  way  if  I  were  a  fruit  grower 
and  could  not  get  anything  else. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS :  The  cost  of  this  plant  seems  to  be  high  when  the  capacity  is  only 
four  car-loads. 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  You  must  remember  that  pre-cooling  capacity  and  storage  capacity 
are  very  different.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  Grimsby  warehouse  is  about  40  car- 
loads. 

Mr.  Thompson:     What  temperature  is  a  refrigerator  car  held  at  during  transit? 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  About  40  degrees  as  a  minimum.  They  run  from  40  to  50  degrees 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  when  loaded,  etc. 

Mr.  Snetsixger:  One  of  the  benefits  of  cooling  fruit  is  that  it  not  only  stops 
decay  but  keeps  the  fruit  cool  in  transit.  If  you  are  shipping  a  long  distance,  the 
ice  will  not  melt. 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  That  is  an  important  point.  When  this  plant  was  first  erected 
there  was  not  much  fruit  coming  in,  and  we  bought  a  car-load  of  cherries,  paid  local 
prices,  and  shipped  them  to  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Smith  accompanied  the  car  and  it  was 
laid  off  for  re-icing  at  Fort  William,  but  he  found  it  really  did  not  need  it.  There 
was  a  day's  delay  of  that  car  to  re-ice  it.  The  cars  are  iced  in  Hamilton  and  then 
brought  out  here.  I  think  they  should  be  iced  the  morning  they  are  brought  out. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  cars  come  to  us  cold,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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the  ice  is  melted  when  we  get  it.  The  car  is  re-iced  at  North  Bay  for  Winnipeg  ship- 
ments and  that  should  I  think  carry  it  through.  Many  of  the  shippers  thinlc  they 
might  send  a  car  through  without  any  further  icing  once  the  fruit  is  thoroughly 
chilled.     That  is  something  we  will  have  to  try  out. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  If  you  were  to  put  hot  fruit  into  a  car,  there  would  be  no  ice 
left  when  you  got  to  North  Bay. 

Mr.  RuDDiCK :  Certainly  not ;  we  have  taken  thermograph  records  of  cars  where 
hot  fruit  was  put  in  and  it  took  three  or  four  days  for  the  temperature  to  come  dowa. 
By  pre-cooling,  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  low  temperature  when  the  fruit  is  put  in. 

Mr.  McIntosh:     Are  the  bunkers  filled  with  ice  when  the  car  leaves? 

Mr.  RuDDiCK :  No,  they  are  filled  at  Hamilton  before  the  car  comes  out  here  and 
then  they  are  filled  at  North  Bay. 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  Are  they  not  filled  here  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  No,  but  that  could  be  done.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  these 
bunkers  were  filled  here,  the  car  would  carry  to  Winnipeg  without  any  difficulty.  I 
do  not  give  that  as  advice,  I  am  only  saying  I  think  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Wallbridge:     What  temperature  has  that  car  when  it  arrives  here? 

Mr.  Ruddick:    About  40  degrees. 

Mr.  Snetsikger:     If  it  was  filled  up  here,  it  would  be  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Ruddick:  It  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  have  that  well  cooled  before 
the  fruit  goes  into  it,  and  j'^ou  do  not  lose  the  cool  air  by  opening  up  the  doors.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  ice  to  cool  the  walls  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Adaivis:  You  are  familiar  with  the  construction  of  our  warehouses  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley.  In  some  cases  we  have  three  or  four  warehouses  together  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  can  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  mechanical  system  would 
cost  to  put  into  these  warehouses. 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  These  warehouses  are  comparatively  close  together  and  if  they 
are  properly  insulated  it  would  simply  mean  the  cost  of  your  refrigeration  plant  and 
pipe  line. 

Mr.  Adams  :    The  system  you  have  here  would  hardly  operate  in  our  case  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick:  No,  not  as  a  central  system  for  all  your  warehouses,  but  it  is 
practical  to  operate  a  number  of  warehouses  from  a  central  mechanical  plant.  It  has 
been  worked  out  successfully  in  some  of  the  large  cities  on  the  other  side.  In  some 
places  they  have  as  much  as  five  miles  of  pipe  lines.  The  pipes  are  run  under  the 
ground  and  are  properly  insulated,  and  they  supply  small  services  for  butcher  shops 
and  hotels.  That  is  the  scheme  I  recommended  to  your  people  some  time  ago.  I 
think  you  can  put  in  a  central  refrigerator  plant  exclusive  of  building  for  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  Adams:    You  would  get  greater  capacity  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ruddick:  If  you  want  to  equip  with  the  Gravity  Brine  System,  you  would 
have  to  add  icehouses  to  each  large  warehouse  and  equip  each  one  separately.  Where 
you  have  a  number  of  warehouses  to  refrigerate,  the  central  plant  would  be  econom- 
ical in  the  matter  of  refrigerating  power  required.  What  I  mean  is  this,  supposing 
there  are  five  warehouses  each  requirin'),-  20  tons  of  refrigeration  for  maximum 
capacity,  or  a  total  of  100  tons.  A  central  plant  of  75  tons  would  probably  go  farther 
because  all  five  warehouses  would  rarely,  if  ever,  require  the  maximum  of  refriger- 
ation at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Adams  :  At  present  these  warehouses  are  constructed  with  the  dead  air 
space;  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  to  fill  them  with  shavings? 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  I  think  it  would  be  much  better.  Of  course  you  are  operating  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  the  temperature  outside  is  low. 

Mr.  Brodie:  Mr.  Ruddick  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great  success  he  has 
attained  in  perfecting  these  cold  storage  systems.   I  remember  years  ago  when  the  first 
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vessels  left  Montreal  with  ice  between  the  decks,  but  the  produce  landed  in  London 
in  worse  condition  than  before  the  ice  was  used.  It  is  gradually  being  perfected  and 
Mr.  Ruddick  has  put  his  whole  heart  into  the  work  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
shippers  of  Canada  for  the  excellent  services  he  has  rendered  them. 

The  Chairman:  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Brodie  says.  Mr.  Ruddick  has 
made  a  great  study  of  this  subject  and  has  been  uniformally  successful.  He  has  taken  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  fruit  growing  industry  in  this  country  and  the  work  he  is 
now  doing  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  Mr.  Ruddick  was  in  charge  of  the 
Fruit  Division  before  I  was  appointed,  and  not  only  he  but  all  his  assistants  have 
shown  me  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  since  I  have  been  in  Ottawa.  Whenever  we 
have  extra  work  on  our  hands,  his  staff  is  always  willing  to  help  us  out,  and  Mr. 
Ruddick's  advice  is  always  freely  and  kindly  given  on  every  occasion.  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  allowing  this  meeting  to  close  without  thanking  him  publicly.  I  have 
been  glad  to  have  him  here  to  assist  me  at  this  Conference. 

While  in  British  Columbia  I  saw  a  small  cold  storage  plant  that  Mr.  Winslow 
had  worked  out  and  I  would  like  him  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Winslow:  The  details  of  that  plant  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Smith  whom 
Mr.  Ruddick  took  from  our  service  to  run  this  plant  in  Grimsby.  I  would  like  Mr. 
iSmith  to  explain  that  plant. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends :  There  are  certain  points  in  con- 
nection with  shipping  tender  fruits  where  it  would  not  be  wise  to  put  in  this  expen- 
sive refrigeration  plant,  because  it  would  only  be  used  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
shipping  season.  We  do  not  as  yet  know  how  much  advantage  it  is  to  us  to  pre-cool 
the  fruit,  and  therefore,  we  do  not  know  how  much  we  can  spend  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  something  we  liave  to  find  out  by  actual  test.  If  we  went  ahead  and  invested  a 
lot  of  money  in  refrigeration  plants  that  would  require  heavy  expenses,  we  might 
eventually  find  it  did  not  pay. 

Mr.  S.  L,  Dennis,  Refrigerating  Engineer  and  Expert  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  working  on  a  type  of  plant  which  is  very 
simple.  It  is  simply  a  bunker  having  at  its  base  mesh  openings  and  proper  drainage 
for  the  meltage,  and  through  these  meshes  he  takes  the  cold  air  and  it  is  then  taken 
under  a  false  floor  in  the  room  where  the  fruit  is  being  pre-cooled.  Of  course,  he  has 
in  the  bunker  crushed  ice  and  salt.  When  I  went  to  British  Columbia  I  was  con- 
fronted with  these  conditions;  at  some  plants  they  used  refrigeration  but  they  did 
not  have  any  apples  to  store  during  the  winter  and  it  made  it  expensive.  I  copied 
Mr.  Dennis'  plant ;  he  had  one  in  Oregon  and  now  he  has  another  in  California. 

We  constructed  some  cold  storage  rooms  in  which  we  have  a  bunker  room  with 
a  tank  for  crushed  ice  and  salt.  We  used  only  8  per  cent  of  salt  last  year,  and  by 
using  10  per  cent,  I  got  as  low  as  18  degrees  coming  from  the  ice,  and  I  ran  the  plant 
for  hours  at  a  time  with  a  temperature  of  30  degrees.  The  cost  is  only  that  of  the 
fan  and  the  motor  to  run  it. 

A  Member:    What  did  the  fan  cost  you? 

Mr.  Smith:  $190;  machinery  of  any  kind  is  very  high  in  British  Columbia. 
The  Chairman  :     Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  of  the  plant  you  erected  in  British 
Columbia? 

Mr.  Smith:  Aside  from  the  motors  which  we  had  to  use  last  year  for  handling 
the  ice,  the  cost  was  something  like  $2,.500,  and  that  is  higher  than  I  anticipated  it 
would  be  when  I  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Stenbenranch  of  Washington,  I  asked 
him  what  it  would  cost  and  he  said  about  $1,000  or  $1,500.  This  room  has  a  capacity 
of  about  two  car-loads. 

Mr.  Grierson:     That  was  the  cost  of  the  plant  not  including  the  buildings? 
Mr.  Smith  :    Yes,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  frostproof  warehouse,  but  they  did  not 
use  any  shavings,  merely  waterproof  paper. 

Mr.  Grierson  :  The  equipment  apart  from  the  bunkers  and  fans  would  not  have 
cost  very  much  ? 
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Mr.  Smith  :  It  depends  on  where  you  are.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  put 
in  a  motor  last  year  that  cost  about  $400 ;  the  fan  is  larger  than  necessary.  I  could 
not  get  much  information  about  this  kind  of  plant  when  I  started,  because  Mr.  Dennis 
was  experimenting  on  the  plant  and  did  not  want  to  give  out  any  information  until 
they  had  finished  their  experimental  work.  They  expect  to  get  a  patent  on  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  if  they  were  to  give  out  information,  somebody  else  might 
get  the  patent  and  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  use  it. 

This  system  is  all  right  for  small  purposes,  but  I  would  not  put  in  a  plant  like 
that  and  expect  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature.  It  could  not  be  used 
for  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Adams  :    Would  it  hold  400  barrels  of  apples  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  Yes.  The  space  was  40  by  20  feet.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  temper- 
ature of  the  fruit  when  you  put  it  in. 

IVTr.  Adams  :  If  you  are  able  to  get  the  temperature  down  to  18,  you  might  have 
used  a  much  larger  chamber. 

Mr.  Smith  :  18  degrees  was  when  it  came  off  the  ice.  It  then  had  to  pass  through 
the  fans;  that  does  not  represent  the  temperature  of  the  room  itself.  There  is  loss 
of  refrigeration  in  passing  through  the  fans,  and  as  we  had  a  high  speed  fan  the  loss 
was  especially  great.     The  fans  in  the  building  in  Grimsby  are  low  motion  fans. 

Mr.  Adams:     Can  you  keep  the  temperature  down  to  26  or  28? 

Mr.  Smith:     It  depends  on  how  much  ice  you  melt  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Grierson  :  Would  there  be  a  greater  waste  of  ice  in  that  system  than  in  any 
other  system? 

Mr.  Smith  :    Yes,  there  would  be  more  waste. 

Father  Leopold:  I  have  not  had  personal  experience  in  cold  storage,  as  another 
party  has  charge  of  that  department,  but  we  have  a  small  cold  storage  plant  at  Oka, 
and  it  has  given  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  It  is  simply  a  square  room  with  a 
chamber  in  the  middle  filled  with  ice,  and  we  can  maintain  the  temperature  pretty 
low,  but  we  have  to  pay  attention  in  the  winter  to  see  that  the  fruit  does  not  get 
frozen.  We  have  very  cold  weather  in  the  winter  and  sometimes  we  have  to  light  an 
oil  stove.  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Ruddick  if  he  thinks  it  would  take  longer  to  pre- 
cool  wrapped  fruit  than  unwrapped  fruit. 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  It  does  not  take  any  more  refrigeration  but  it  will  take  a  slightly 
longer  time,  depending  on  the  type  of  package  in  which  the  fruit  is  put. 

Father  Leopold:    We  have  plants  that  will  hold  TOO  barrels. 

Mr.  Adams:  We  filled  a  small  chamber  with  the  ice  we  had  available  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  fruit.  We  had  shelves  all  around  this  chamber  and  we  allowed  the 
ice  to  melt.  Mr.  Moore  of  your  department  said  you  did  not  think  very  much  of 
that  plan. 

Mr.  Ruddick  :  My  experience  with  that  method  of  cooling  goes  back  some  twenty- 
five  years  when  we  tried  to  cool  our  cheese  curing  rooms  in  that  way.  The  trouble 
is  your  ice  won't  melt  fast  enough.  The  refrigeration  is  only  equal  to  the  meltage 
of  the  ice;  if  the  ice  were  crushed  it  would  melt  faster.  In  the  cheese  curing  rooms 
it  made  too  much  moisture;  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  very  effective.  You  will 
get  some  result.  The  temperature  of  melting  ice  in  that  way  is  just  32  degrees  and 
when  the  ice  is  mixed  with  salt  and  crushed,  the  melting  point  is  very  much  lower. 
A  great  deal  would  depend  on  how  the  room  was  insulated ;  if  you  are  using  the  room, 
opening  and  shutting  the  doors.  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  very  much  effect. 

Mr.  Adams  :    We  will  endeavour  to  help  it  along  by  using  salt. 

Mr.  Ruddick:    It  may  help  some  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed. 

The  Chairman:  The  Committee  on  Credentials  is  ready  to  report,  and  we  will 
now  have  their  report. 
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KEPOKT  OF  THE  CREDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dempsey  :  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the  following  report 
of  the  Credential  Committee  be  approved  of  by  the  Conference: — 

1.  That  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  all  delegates  were  present,  or 
replaced  by  others,  except  as  follows :  M.  McKinnon  absent  from  Prince  Edward 
Island.  S.  B.  Chute  and  P.  J.  Shaw  from  Nova  Scotia  replaced  by  A.  S. 
Banks  and  M.  Gumming.  C.  N.  Vroom  of  New  Brunswick  replaced  by  H.  H. 
Smith.  D.  Dingle  of  Manitoba  replaced  by  Herbert  Emery.  W.  S.  Foggo  and 
W.  C.  Eicardo  replaced  by  Jas.  Johnstone,  and  R.  Robertson  by  J.  G.  Coulter 
White.  C.  L.  Walker  appointed  a  delegate  from  Saskatchewan.  John  Brown 
of  Ontario  replaced  by  G.  C.  Brown  and  J.  W.  Smith  was  absent,  the  latter 
being  a  delegate  in  place  of  R.  H.  Dewar. 

2.  That  only  accredited  delegates  be  permitted  to  vote. 

3.  That  a  delegate  moving  any  resolution  be  allowed  ten  minutes  on  the 
floor,  and  the  seconder  of  any  other  delegate  five  minutes.  Any  other  person 
will  be  allowed  to  speak  on  that  subject  for  not  more  than  three  minutes. 

(Motion  carried.) 

The  Chairman  :  To-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  autos  will  meet  the  dele- 
gates at  the  Village  Inn  and  take  them  for  a  trip  through  the  Niagara  Fruit  District. 
We  expect  that  the  trip  will  continue  to  the  Falls  and  we  will  have  lunch  there  and 
return  in  time  for  the  afternoon  session.  The  delegates  who  are  present  are  expected 
to  join  in  the  trip  with  their  wives  and  friends. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,    September   3,    1914. 

D.  Johnson,  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this  afternoon  at  the  close 
of  our  very  interesting  motor  trip  through  the  Niagara  Fruit  District  to  introduce  to 
you  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  delighted  to  have  him  with  us.  Owing  to  the  war,  the  demands 
on  the  Ministers  at  Ottawa  are  very  great,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burrell  was  able  to  get  away  for  a  few  hours  in  order  to  be  with  us  at  this 
conference,  but  on  account  of  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in  the  fruit  growers  of  this 
Dominion,  he  made  a  special  effort  to  be  here.  We  met  Mr.  Burrell  with  one  of  the 
automobiles  at  St.  Catharines  and  he  enjoyed  our  trip  and  luncheon  at  the  Falls. 
I  will  ask  him  to  address  you  at  this  time,  although  all  the  delegates  have  not  yet 
reached  the  hall,  because  he  has  received  an  urgent  message  to  return  to  Ottawa,  and 
he  must  leave  for  his  train  within  a  short  time. 


ADDRESS 

By  the  Honourable  Martin  Burrell,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of 

Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — It  gives  me  great  plonsnro  indeod  this*  afternoon 
to  meet  so  many  of  my  old  friends  especially  in  this  good  old  town  of  Grimsby  where  I 
landed  in  1883,  and  where  I  afterwards  formed  many  close  friendships.  I  found 
the  people  of  this  district  kindly  and  energetic,  and  the  fii'st  man  I  came  to  after 
landing  from  the  Old  Country  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Woolverton,  whom  I  am  glad  to  se«  here 
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to-day.  Tliis  particular  section  of  the  coxmtry  was  very  interesting  to  me,  and  as 
time  went  on  I  became  acquainted  with  this  whole  fruit  section  from  Hamilton  to 
St.  Catharines.  At  the  present  time,  my  interest  in  the  fruit  industry  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

There  is  a  homely  old  proverb  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
and  I  am  sure  what  you  saw  while  on  the  motor  trip  this  afternoon  must  have  con- 
vinced you  that  we  have  here  magnificent  fruit  lands,  and  the  beautiful  homes  and 
splendid  roadways  are  proofs  that  the  business  is  profitable.  I  recently  visited  the 
Annapolis  Valley  and  I  am  sure  that  if  any  from  this  district  visited  that  famous 
valley  they  would  be  amply  repaid.  The  Annapolis  people  have  come  up  here  and 
no  doubt  have  seen  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  to  them  and  they  will  carry  home 
ideas  and  impressions  that  will  be  lasting  and  beneficial.  A  visit  to  British  Coliunbia 
and  those  beautiful  valleys  where  fruit  can  be  grown  in  such  abundance  would  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  fruit  growers  of  both  this  district  and  the  Annapolis 
valley. 

It  is  well  for  the  fruit  growers  to  have  something  in  addition  to  one  special 
line.  I  do  not  believe  in  putting  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  watching  the 
basket,  as  some  recommend,  because  if  you  have  a  failure  in  that  special  fruit  crop, 
it  might  prove  disastrous.  The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this 
district  and  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Southern  Alberta  and  some  parts  ol 
Saskatchewan  where  the  drought  has  destroyed  the  crops  and  where  in  one  section 
95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  practically  destitute,  is  very  great.  While  I  was  through 
there  not  long  ago,  some  of  them  did  not  have  enough  grain  left  to  sow  their  nest 
year's  crop,  and  in  some  cases  were  actually  short  of  food.  Although  the  fruit 
growers  may  be  dissatisfied  with  their  markets,  yet  they  must  feel  that  they 
are  comparatively  well  off,  and  they  should  take  courage  and  tide  over  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  affairs  that  exists  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cancel  nearly  all  such  conferences  as  this  on  account  of 
the  war,  but  the  arrangements  for  this  conference  had  been  developed  so  far  that  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  profit  will  result  from 
your  meeting  here  together  and  discussing  with  one  another  the  different  phases  of 
the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  steady  progress  that 
is  being  made  by  the  fruit  growers  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  ques- 
tion of  shipping  and  packing  is  receiving  greater  attention  each  year,  and  the  trade  is 
developing  in  a  splendid  way.  You  have  a  number  of  problems  to  deal  with,  some  of 
which  the  department  over  which  your  chairman,  Mr.  Johnson,  presides  as  Dominion 
Fruit  Commissioner,  will  be  able  to  help  you  to  solve,  but  there  are  a  great  many  of 
these  problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  individual  growers  themselves,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  deal  with  them  in  a  practical  and  business-like  way.  There  are 
difficulties  yet  unknown  that  you  will  have  to  face.  You  may  yet  have  to  contend 
with  the  matter  of  securing  markets  for  your  ever  increasing  volume  of  crops.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  these  difficulties  will  be  met  and  the  difficulties  you  will  have  to 
face,  but  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  meet  them  properly  when  they  come  and  that 
Canadian  pluck  and  perseverance  will  overcome  them. 

The  war  in  which  Great  Britain  is  at  present  engaged  has  simply  upset  every- 
thing and  has  brought  up  a  great  many  problems  before  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  be  absent  for  even 
an  hour,  but  I  felt  constrained  to  come  to  Grimsby  and  meet  you  face  to  face  for  a 
short  time  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  pleased  indeed  that  I  did  so.  Those  who  have 
gone  to  the  war  from  Canada  have  merited  our  best  thanks  and  those  who  are  left 
behind  must  do  their  part.  The  man  in  Canada  to-day  who  has  enough  to  live  on 
and  a  little  to  spare  must  this  year  contribute  and  feel  that  he  is  his  brother's  keeper, 
and  he  must  be  his  brother's  keeper  during  the  coming  winter.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  out  of  employment,  and  while  the  Government  will  do  all  it  can  to 
help,  yet  it  cannot  do  everything,  and  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire  at  this  time  to  do  his  part  and  see  that  no  undue  suffering  is  cast  upon 
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any  one  while  the  war  continues.  Yesterday  while  speaking  to  a  man  who  was 
soliciting  help  in  Toronto,  lie  told  me  to  put  it  up  to  a  friend  in  this  way,  who  was 
rather  hesitating  about  giving :  He  said,  "  How  much  would  you  give  if  the  Germans 
were  at  your  door  in  order  to  keep  them  back  ?"  The  man  at  once  said,  "  Would  a 
thousand  dollars  do  you  for  now?" 

As  producers  it  is  your  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of  the  present  depression  through- 
out the  world.  The  man  who  is  engaged  in  swapping  land  is  not  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  We  must  get  down  to  productiveness.  We  want  in  this 
Canada  of  ours  to  create  a  real  civilization  which  will  at  once  insure  a  fuller  and 
happier  life  to  those  in  our  midst  and  prove  a  source  and  fount  of  strength  to  the  state. 
We  must  all  feel  proud  of  the  way  in  which  Canadians  have  come  to  the  front  in  this 
crisis  and  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy,  and  when 
victory  comes  to  our  armies  as  it  surely  will,  the  prosperity  of  this  country  will  bo 
increased  many  fold.  In  the  meantime  it  is  the  duty  of  every  fruit  grower  and  agri- 
.  culturist  to  increase  the  output  of  his  farm  in  order  that  the  people  in  the  old  laud 
and  the  armies  at  the  front  may  be  fed.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  take  up  any  more 
of  your  time,  and  as  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare  before  taking  my  train,  I  will 
close  my  remarks  by  wishing  you  success  at  this  conference,  a  safe  return  to  your 
homes  and  peace  and  prosperity  in  your  future  years.    (Applause.) 

Meeting  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  September  3,  1914. 
Commissioner  Johnson  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  going  to  discuss  a  very  important  subject  this  evening, 
that  of  marketing  fruit,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  United  Fruit 
Companies  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  give  us  an  address  on  the  organization  they  have  down 
there. 

Some  couple  of  months  ago  I  was  down  in  Nova  Scotia  attendijig  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Fruit  Companies  of  that  province  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  wonderful  organization  which  covered  practically  the  whole  Annapolis  Valley. 
There  are  some  forty  companies  in  affiliation  under  the  special  management  of  Mr.  S. 
B.  Chute  and  Mr.  Adams.  The  way  this  organization  is  worked  out  is  simply 
marvelous.  It  performed  a  wonderful  work  for  the  people  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  last  year,  and  I  believe  they^will  have  results  this  year  as  great  if  not  greater. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell  could  only  stop  with  us  during  this 
afternoon's  session.  He  was  called  back  to  Ottawa  on  very  important  business.  Ho 
came  to  St.  Catharines  last  night  and  joined  us  this  morning  on  the  auto  trip,  and  as 
you  know,  spoke  to  us  for  a  short  time  this  afternoon.  Some  of  you  unfortunately 
were  not  here,  but  he  assured  us  of  his  interest  in  the  fruit  growing  industry.  He 
is  very  strongly  interested  in  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  a  fruit  grower 
and  knows  the  business  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves.  Tremendous  pressure  has  been 
brought  upon  him  owing  to  the  war,  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  came  here  and  spent 
a  day  with  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  his  doing  so. 

I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Adams  to  give  his  address. 

ADDRESS. 

"  Systematic  Co-operation  in  Nova  Scotia." 

By  A.  E.  Adams,  Secretary,  United  Fruit  Companies,  Ltd.,  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — After  the  most  delightful  and  instructive 
excursion  which  we  had  to-day,  I  am  afraid  that  my  few  remarks  may  suffer  some- 
what by  comparison.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  here  as  a  business  gathering 
and  that  I  am  addressing  an  audience  of  business  men. 
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I  can  assure  you  it  was  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  received  from  our  com- 
missioner an  invitation  to  address  such  an  influential  gathering  as  that  represented 
in  this  conference. 

There  are  gathered  here  the  chosen  representatives  of  all  the  important  fruit 
growing  districts  of  this  great  Dominion  and  happy  indeed  is  the  speaker  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  an  audience  of  such  quality. 

When  our  commissioner  visited  Nova  Scotia  he  expressed  himself  as  being  wonder- 
fully impressed  with  the  tremendous  strides  that  co-operative  centralization  had  made, 
he  was  impressed  with  the  splendid  co-operative  spirit  prevailing,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  general  success  that  had  attended  all  the  operations  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  attend  this  conference  and  explain  in  detail  the 
system   and  the  methods  that  had  been  adopted  to  bring  about  such  success  so  rapidly. 

I  naturally  feel  a  little  diffident  in  addressing  such  a  critical  audience,  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  audience  consists  of  men  capable  of  grasping 
quickly  the  points  I  may  wish  to  emphasize  and  thus  my  task  is  lightened.  I  do  not 
purpose  this  evening  to  go  into  the  general  principles  of  co-operation.  I  take  it  that  all 
present  must  have  studied  those  principles  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  and  must  there- 
fore be  familiar  at  least  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  religion  (if  I  may  use  the  word) 
of  co-operation.  I  will  therefore  confine  my  remarks  tonight  to  the  practical  phase  of 
co-operation  and  explain  in  detail  the  various  steps  that  led  up  to  the  almost  perfect 
organization  that  exists  to-day  in  Nova  Scotia. 

My  address  will  therefore  be  shorn  of  the  propaganda  phraseology  that 
usually  makes  an  address  on  co-operation  so  interesting  and  lively  but  will  consist 
largely  of  legal  details  and  an  explanation  of  various  systems  to  be  adopted  or  avoided 
if  success  is  desired  along  co-operative  lines. 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  accomplish  my  object  will  be  to  give  briefly  a  history  of 
the  development  of  co-operation  in  the  Annapolis  valley  and  direct  attention  to  errors 
and  point  out  necessary  improvements. 

The  first  co-operative  fruit  company  formed  in  the  Annapolis  valley  was  the 
Berwick  Fruit  Company,  Ltd. 

This  company  was  incorporated  under  the  Nova  Scotia  Companies  Act. 

What  prompted  the  formation  of  this  company  is  immaterial  to  this  address, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  these  pioneers  of  co-operation  considered  they  were  as  capable  of 
marketing  their  fruit  direct  as  were  the  many  local  agents;  and  the  formation  of  a 
company  enabled  them  to  do  this. 

These  men  (one  of  them  is  present  to-day  in  the  person  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Parker) 
hired  as  their  manager  Mr.  J.  N.  Chute,  a  local  apple  speculator,  a  man  well  versed  in 
the  marketing  of  apples.  In  doing  this  they  certainly  displayed  good  judgment  for 
had  they  essayed  to  run  their  business  themselves  their  limited  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  business  would  probably  have  run  the  company  aground. 

Naturally  there  was  much  ridicule  heaped  on  these  co-operative  pioneers  and  not 
a  little  active  opposition  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  the  forefront  of  the 
opposition,  and  possibly  the  most  dangerous  adversary,  was  the  present  general 
manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Campanies  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ltd.,  Mr.  S.  B.  Chute. 
Thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man  was  his  opposition.  No  idle  talk  but  active 
practical  steps  were  taken.  Learning  that  the  co-operators  were  about  to  purchase  the 
only  available  warehouse  and  that  the  papers  were  actually  written  he  smartly  bought 
the  building  over  their  heads. 

Had  these  co-operators  been  any  ordinary  body  of  men  that  would  have  been  the 
finish  for  a  time  at  least  but  although  discouraged  they  were  not  defeated  and  ulti- 
mately were  ^ble  to  rent  a  portion  of  a  warehouse  to  carry  on  their  business  while  pre- 
parations were  made  to  build. 

The  success  that  attended  the  initial  efforts  of  these  co-operators  excited  much 
attention  and  many  enquiries  were  received. 
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They  were  evidently  imbued  with  the  true  co-operative  spirit  for  we  find  that  hi 
order  to  assist  their  fellows  who  wished  to  form  co-operative  companies  they  were 
instrumental  in  having  a  special  Act  passed  by  the  local  House  of  Assembly  to  facili- 
tate the  incorporation  of  Fruit  Companies  with  objects  similar  to  their  own.  This  Act 
forms  chapter  thirty-three  of  the  Acts  of  Nova  Scotia  for  1908. 

It  would  be  well  to  examine  this  Act  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a  simple  document 
consisting  of  only  17  sections  and  was  drafted  with  a  view  to  making  the  formation  of 
companies  by  farmers  a  very  simple  procedure. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Companies  Act  is  voluminous  and  contains  over  100  sections 
calculated  to  bewilder  any  ordinary  individual  while  the  special  Act  is  so  simple  that  a 
child  could  carry  out  all  its  requirements.  By  its  aid  farmers  were  able  to  incorporate 
without  expensive  legal  assistance. 

Special  forms  of  memoranda  of  association  were  printed  by  the  Government  and 
were  obtainable  upon  application  without  fee. 

Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five  could  under  this  Act  form  themselves 
into  a  company. 

The  purposes  for  which  they  could  incorporate  were,  however,  limited  and  were  as 
follows : 

"  (a)  Buying,  selling,  bartering,  taking  on  consignment,  dealing  in  and 
packing  fruit  and  other  farm  produce; 

(&)  Buying,  selling,  leasing,  erecting,  improving,  managing  and  operating 
storehouses,  warehouses  and  other  buildings  which  may  be  incidental  or  condu- 
cive to  the  purpose  of  the  company,  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  warehouse- 
men in  connection  therewith." 

The  capital  stock  of  any  company  formed  under  this  Act  must  not  be  less  thaj 
$1,000  of  which  one-half  shall  be  subscribed. 

The  Act  determines  the  number  of  directors  and  how  they  shall  be  elected  and  the 
method  of  voting. 

Under  this  Act  no  fee  is  required  for  incorporation  neither  is  any  annual  fee  pay- 
able. 

Farmers  are  enabled  therefore  to  form  companies  under  this  Act  absolutely  with- 
out cost. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  men  who  drafted  this  Act  and  their  legal  adviser  had  no 
previous  experience  along  co-operative  lines  the  Act  reflects  great  credit  on  them  but  it 
cannot  be  called  a  perfect  instrument  although  it  has  worked  exceedingly  well  so  far. 
If  I  understand  the  commissioner  rightly  the  purpose  of  this  address  is  educative 
and  I  will  therefore  trespass  on  your  time  somewhat  to  point  out  wherein  are  the 
defects  in  this  Act. 

These  defects  commence  in  the  first  section  which  limit  the  powers  of  any  com- 
pany formed  under  the  Act  along  certain  specific  lines. 

This  quickly  proved  a  stumbling  block,  for  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  formation  of 
these  co-operative  companies  was  that  the  membership  would  be  able  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  the  farm  and  home  through  their  companies. 

Objection  was  successfully  raised  that  these  Companies  had  no  power  to  buy 
fertilizers,  spray  materials,  farm  implements,  feed,  flour,  seeds,  etc. 

This  matter  had  to  be  remedied  and  an  amendment  was  brought  before  the  Local 
House  in  1913. 

Strenuous  opposition  was  encountered   in  our   efforts  to  extend  our  powers  to 
embrace  all  possible  contingencies  but  ultimately  the  following  amendment  passed : 
I.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  1  of  chapter  33  of  the  Acts  of  1908  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: — 

Arsenate  of  lead,  spraying  materials  and  all  kinds  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  power  spraying  outfits,  hand  pumps  and  all  other  commodities  or 
material  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  same,  nails,  pulp  heads,  paper  and  all 
material  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  packing  fruit  and  farm  produce,  flour, 
feeds  and  all  milling  produce,  artificial  fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  seeds,  fanning 
implements,  tools  and  wagons  and  all  manner  of  merchandise. 
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2.  Paragraph  (h)  of  the  said  section  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
I'.efore  the  word  "  storehouses  "  in  said  paragraph  the  word  "  stores "  and  by 
inserting  before  the  word  "  warehousemen  "  where  it  occurs  therein  tho  words 
"  storekeepers  and." 

This  you  will  admit  was  a  very  sweeping  addition  to  our  powers  but  we  believed 
while  we  were  about  it  we  might  secure  all  powers  possible  along  lines  not  contrary 
to  the  purposes  for  which  these  companies  were  incorporated. 

You  will  note  that  this  amendment  gives  companies  power  to  operate  stores  and 
I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  general  co-operative 
store  in  connection  with  every  company  run  on  the  same  lines  as  the  co-operative 
stores  in  Great  Britain. 

The  next  defect  that  I  as  a  co-operator  find  in  this  Act  is  that  any  person  may 
become  a  member  of  a  company  under  the  Act. 

The  Act  should  clearly  specify  that  only  fruit  growers  or  orchardists  shall  be 
members  of  such  companies  and  the  attesting  witness  to  the  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion shall  certify  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  all  the  signatories  to  the  memoran- 
dum are  fruit  growers  or  orchardists. 

This  provision  is  necessary  to  safeguard  legitimate  or  hardists  against  men 
obtaining  control  with  no  other  object  than  to  balk  the  business  of  the  company. 

As  every  one  is  aware  the  success  of  a  co-operative  fruit  company  is  dependent 
on  its  control  of  the  produce  of  its  members'  orchards  and  here  again  this  Act 
defaults,  making  absolutely  no  provision  to  give  the  company  that  control. 

Experience  has  already  taught  the  Valley  co-operators  the  necessity  of  this,  and 
an  amendment  to  the  Act  was  passed  this  year  giving  companies  that  control. 
The  amendment  in  question  reads: — 

1.  Section  14,  of  chapter  33,  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  is  repealed  and  the  follow- 
ing substituted  therefor : — 

14.  The  shareholders  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special  general  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose,  may  from  time  to  time  make  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations,  not  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  Province. 

(a)  To  regulate  any  matter  connected  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

(&)  To  regulate  the  sale,  barter,  or  disposition  by  the  company's  share- 
holders, of  fruit  and  farm  produce  grown  by  them. 

(c)  To  provide  for  forfeiting  the  shares  of  any  shareholder  who  violates  any 
of  such  by-laws ; 

(d)  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  pecuniary  penalties  by  any  shareholder 
who  violates  any  of  such  by-laws,  which  penalties  shall  be  recoverable  on  sum- 
mary conviction;  and  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  same.  A  copy  of  such  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations,  certified  under  the  seal  of  the  company  and  the  hand 
of  its  president  or  secretary,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  registrar,  who  shall  regis- 
ter the  same,  and  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  when  so  registered  shall 
be  in  force  unless  and  until  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  the  shareholders  in 
accordance  with  this  chapter,  or  disallowed  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 

Now  I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  this  matter  of  legislation  as  I  do  not  wish 
any  body  of  farmers  to  tal?e  our  original  Act  as  a  model  and  have  a  similar  Act  passed 
under  the  impression  that  it  will  be  a  perfect  co-operation  Act. 

No  Act  is  ever  perfect  but  I  think  with  the  amendment  I  have  outlined  a  very 
servicable  and  workable  Act  will  be  procured. 

I  have  explained  how  the  first  co-operative  company  came  into  being  and  I  have 

This  success  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  excellence  of  its  pack. 

It  employed  the  most  reliable  men  it  could  procure  and  quickly  forced  the  trade 
to  recognize  the  superiority  of  its  wares  so  that  its  fruits  was  sought  by  the  buyers. 
But  other  companies  came  into  being  adopting  similar  methods  and  in  1910  it  was 
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realized  that  these  companies  were  becoming  active  competitors.  Buyers  requiring 
apples  would  put  one  company  against  another  and  a  price  cutting  competition  was 
the  result.  In  addition  to  this  it  was  realized  that  their  power,  as  individual  com- 
panies, to  effect  needed  reforms  was  limited. 

Once  again  the  Berwick  co-operators  took  the  initiative  and  suggested  a  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  Calling  together  the  leaders  of  all  the  co-operative  com- 
panies they  discussed  the  situation  and  the  correct  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  deter- 
mined upon,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  central  association. 

Let  me  explain  here  that  the  Annapolis  Valley  is  admirably  adapted  for  such  a 
move.  The  fruit  growing  belt  consists  of  a  stretch  of  country  80  miles  long  bordered 
on  either  side  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  average  width  being  about  nine  miles. 
A  line  of  railway  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  valley  and  on  this  line  of  railway  aro 
situated  all  the  companies'  warehouses.  No  central  organizer  could  wish  for  a  better 
territory  in  which  to  practise  co-operative  centralization.  Some  twenty-two  companies 
were  represented  at  the  conference  referred  to  and  while  all  agreed  that  to  centralize 
was  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  to  go  care- 
fully and  experiment  for  a  while  before  incorporating.  An  experiment  was  therefore 
decided  upon  and  Mr.  McMahon  who  is  with  us  today  was  the  first  president. 

To  a  very  limited  extent  the  idea  was  tried  in  1910,  but  1911  was  the  first  year 
of  any  very  large  and  concerted  action. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Chute,  who  had  still  held  aloof  from  movement,  was  secured  as 
manager  and  his  duties  were  to  sell  what  apples  he  coiild,  secure  steamship  space 
for  apples  which  the  various  companies  desired  to  consign,  and  to  buy  fertilizer. 

This  initial  year  presented  many  opportunities  for  tlic  experimental  central 
association  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  In  the  first  place  it  was  the  record  year 
of  the  valley,  there  being  no  less  than  1,800,000  barrels  shipped. 

Naturally  there  was  a  shortage  of  labour  to  harvest  such  a  large  crop  and  the 
first  work  of  the  central  was  to  bring  in  an  army  of  helpers  which  it  distributed 
among  the  affiliated  companies,  saving  the  situation  for  many  growers. 

But  still  a  more  serious  problem  quickly  faced  us.  That  was  the  matter  of 
transportation. 

The  steamship  companies  failed  miserably  to  supply  sufficient  boats  and  the  fruit 
growers  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  thousands  of  barrels  of  tender  fall  apple.* 
that  had  been  forwarded  to  Halifax  for  certain  boats  had  been  shut  out  and  no  other 
boats  were  available.  The  central  lost  no  time  bemoaning  this  state  of  affairs  but 
acted  quickly.  It  made  up  several  special  trains  and  arranged  with  the  I.C.R.  to  haul 
them  through  to  Montreal  on  fast  -schedule.  In  the  meantime  space  was  procured 
on  the  large  fast  mail  boats  and  immediately  on  arrival  at  Montreal  the  fruit  was 
loaded  and  arrived  in  England  ahead  of  the  boats  for  which  it  had  originally  been 
intended.  This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary  relief  for  we  were  aware  that  a 
similar  congestion  would  continue  throughout  the  fall. 

We  therefore,  made  arrangements  with  the  Warren  Line  of  Liverpool,  to  bring 
into  Halifax  their  splendid  line  of  boats  which  ply  between  Boston  nad  Liverpool. 
In  this  way  we  were  able  to  lift  another  40,000  barrels  and  so  effectually  relieved  the 
congestion  that  at  no  time  during  the  shipping  of  that  great  crop  were  there  any 
transportation  difficulties. 

The  central  association  also  acted  as  an  advisory  board  and  circulated  information 
to  the  affiliated  companies  as  to  the  best  markets  to  which  to  ship.  As  a  selling  agent 
for  these  companies  its  work  was  of  considerable  importance  opening  up  direct  con- 
nections with  some  of  the  largest  European  buyers  and  establishing  a  very  desirable 
trade  in  Western  Canada  for  the  valley's  famous  Gravensteins. 

Supplies  for  members  of  the  various  companies,  such  as  packing  material,  fertil- 
izer, etc.,  were  also  purchased  by  the  central  at  a  considerable  saving. 

It  was  conceded  by  all  that  the  experimental  year  was  a  decided  success,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  necessity  for  complete  control  of  the  fruit  of  the  affiliated  com- 
panies was  apparent.     Incidents  had  occurred  during  the  year  with  which  I  will  not 
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deal  now,  but  which  emphasized  the  necessity  of  this  control.  In  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  experimental  Central  Association  the  leaders  of  the  movement  considered  that 
incorporation  would  be  justified. 

There  was,  however,  no  Act  on  the  statute  book  of  Nova  Scotia  under  which  a 
central   co-operative   association   could   be   incorporated. 

A  special  Bill  was  therefore  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Local  House  of  Assembly 
and  was  duly  passed,  becoming  chapter  22  of  the  Acts  of  1912. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  purpose  taking  a  little  time  to  examine  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  because  this  document  forms  our  charter  and  determines  the  relations  of  the  cen- 
tral association  to  the  subsidiary  companies. 

This  Act,  like  that  of  1908,  was  not  by  any  means  perfect  and  many  amendments 
have  had  to  be  made  to  make  it  satisfactory. 

The  first  section  provides  that  any  number  of  Companies  not  less  than  ten, 
incorporated  under  the  Act  of  1908  may  form  themselves  into  a  Central  Company  for 
certain  specific  purposes  which  it  proceeds  to  enumerate  as  follows: 

"  (a)  Buying,  selling,  bartering,  taking  on  consignment  or  disposing  of  on 
consignment  and  packing  and  dealing  in  fruit,  fodder  and  other  farm  produce 
as  well  as  fertilizer  and  artificial  manures  of  all  kinds; 

"  (h)  Warehousing  the  same,  as  well  with  cold  storage  as  otherwise,  and 
marketing  and  transporting  the  same  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  ware- 
housemen and  shippers  of  such  fruit,  fodder  and  other  farm  produce." 
Further  powers  are  also  conferred  in  section  6  as  follows: 

"  6.  Any  company  so  incorporated  may,  as  by  such  company  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  or  expedient  for  any  business  or  purpose  aforesaid: 

"  (o)  Buy,  build,  erect,  lease,  improve,  manage  and  operate  storehouses, 
warehouses,  as  well  with  cold  storage  as  otherwise,  and  other  buildings  inci- 
dental or  conducive  to  any  such  business  or  purpose,  and  sell,  sublet  or  dispose 
of  the  same; 

"  (&)  Lease,  buy  or  otherwise  acquire  real  estate,  and  sublet,  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  the  same; 

"  (c)  Buy,  build,  acquire,  own,  lease,  hire,  charter  and  manage  wharves, 
box  cars  or  refrigerator  cars  for  railway  use,  and  steamships  and  other  vessels; 
and 

"  (d)  Buy,  have  and  sell  and  dispose  of  any  manner  of  personal  property 
necessary  or  useful  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  company." 

While  those  powers  may  appear  very  comprehensive  and  appear  to  embrace  almost 
everything  one  could  imagine  they  fell  short  of  what  was  actually  required  and  sub- 
sequently an  amendment  had  to  be  passed  adding  to  our  buying  and  selling  powers 
as  follows: — 

"  1.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  1  of  chapter  22  of  the  Acts  of  1912  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following : 

"  Arsenate  of  lead,  spraying  materials  and  all  kinds  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  power  spraying  outfits,  hand  pumps  and  all  other  commodities  or 
material  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  same,  nails,  pulp  heads,  paper  and  all 
material  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  packing  fruit  and  farm  produce,  flour, 
feeds  and  all  milling  produce,  seeds,  farming  implements,  tools  and  wagons 
and  all  manner  of  merchandise." 
And  adding  to  our  other  powers: — 

"  3.  Section  6  of  the  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to  paragraph 
(a)  thereof  the  following: 

"  And  also  to  buy,  build,  erect,  lease,  improve,  manage  and  operate  mills 
for  the  manufacture  or  storage  of  barrel  staves  and  material  for  barrels,  box 
shooks  and  every  article  or  material  useful,  or  used  for  or  in  connection  with 
the  packing  of  fruit  or  farm  produce  or  any  article  in  which  the  Central  Com- 
pany may  deal." 
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similar  action  to  ours  shall  see  wherein  we  failed  and  take  c-are  to  have  a  jjerfect 
charter  at  the  start,  for  anicndnicnts  are  only  passed  with  the  prreatest  difficulty 
because  when  a  co-operative  nioviinent  is  once  started  very  active  ()pi)(>sitii)n  is  liuund 
to  arise  and  an  application  to  Parliament  for  extended  powers  or  any  other  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  gives  the  opix)sition  an  excellent  opportunity  to  harrass  the  organ- 
ization and  incidentally  involves  considerahle  expense,  legal  and  otlierwise. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  manner  in  wliich  a  local  company  can  take  stock 
in  the  central  and  provides  that  any  company  may  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  share- 
liolders  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  comjjany  called  for  the  purpose,  pass  a  resolution, 
and  thereupon  the  president  of  the  said  company  shall  for  the  i)urpose  of  this  Act 
sign  the  name  and  address  of  the  said  company  to  a  memorandum  of  association  in 
form  ''  B2  "  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  shall  write  opjx^site  to  the  said  company's 
name  the  number  of  shares  it  takes: — 

(2)  Thereupon  and  thereby  such  company  shall  be  and  become  a  share- 
holder in  such  Central  company  upon  com])letion  of  the  incorporation  thereof 
under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  shares  taken  by  any  subscribing  company  shall  not  represent  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  nominal  capital  of  such  company. 

The  manner  of  organization  of  the  company  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  which  stipu- 
lates that : — 

7.  (1)  Every  company  being  a  shareholder  in  such  Central  company  shall, 
at  a  general  meefing  called  for  that  purpose,  within  one  month  of  the  registra- 
tion of  such  memorandum  of  association,  appoint  three  of  its  shareholders  as 
its  representatives  who  shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organization  of  such  Cen- 
tral company. 

(2)  Such  representatives  shall  at  the  said  meeting  organize  the  said  Cen- 
tral company  by  electing  from  among  themselves  a  president,  secretary  and 
directors.  Tliere  shall  be  one  director  for  each  company  holding  shares  in  the 
Central  company. 

Subsequent  to  the  incorporation  of  a  Central  company  any  co-operative  company 
can  become  a  shareholder  by  the  simple  process  of  obtaining  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
shareholders  to  subscribe  20  per  cent  of  its  authorized  capital.  The  three  representatives 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  are  elected  annually  before  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  central  company  and  form  the  annual  meeting,  electing  at  the  annual  meeting 
the  board  of  directors,  president,  vice-president  and  secretary. 

As  there  are  forty  companies  inborporated  in  our  Central  Association  each  being 
represented  on  the  directorate,  we  find  the  board  of  directors  too  unwieldly  a  body  to 
handle  the  business  of  the  company  and  therefore  we  have  had  an  amendment  passed 
providing  for  a  board  of  management  consisting  of  five  elected  by  the  directors  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Central  comi)any. 

Our  original  charter  defaulted  inasmuch  as  it  made  no  provision  giving  the  Cen- 
tral Association  control  of  the  product  of  the  subsidiary  company;  this  matter  was 
subsequently  remedied  by  an  amendment  giving  the  central  i)ower  to  make  by-laws: — 
(e)   regulating  the  disjKtsition  of  fruit  and  farm  i)roduce  had  or  held  for 
shipment  by  comi)anies  holding  shares  in  the  Central  company  an<l  determin- 
ing how  far  any  such   shareholding  company   violating   such   by-laws   sliall   be 
debarred  from  receiving  any  dividend  or  moneys  payable  on  stock  held  by  such 
company. 

"  (/)  determining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  management  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  manager  and  any  other  matter  concerning 
the  rights  of  shareholders  in  the  revenues  of  the  company  or  connected  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  company." 

I^ow  I  will  not  tire  you  with  any  further  legal  details  but  will  explain  our  system 
of  working.     In  the  first  place  there  are  forty-eight  co-operative  companies  in  the  val- 
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ley,  forty  of  which  are  members  of  the  Central  Association  which  is  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Fruit  Companies  of  JSTova  Scotia,  Limited.  The  membership 
of  these  subsidiary  companies  varies  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  average 
membership  being  about  40.  Each  company  owns  a  frost-proof  warehouse,  some  own 
several,  and  employs  a  manager,  who  engages  all  help  required  to  run  the  business  of 
the  company,  the  local  company  paying  all  such  help. 

All  apples  are  packed  in  these  warehouses,  no  packing  by  individual  members 
being  permitted. 

The  local  managers  make  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  each  member  but 
also  with  his  fruit  so  that  a  manager  knows  just  which  parcels  of  certain  varieties  of 
fruit  will  stand  up  longest. 

Before  apple  picking  starts,  each  manager  sends  to  the  Central  office  an  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  each  variety  his  company  will  probably  have  and  a  note  as  to  its  con- 
dition. 

Should  help  be  scarce  in  any  district  the  local  manager  advises  the  Central 
Association  and  additional  help  is  sent  to  that  C..nip.\uy.  When  picking  starts 
members  pick  and  haul  under  the  instructions  of  the  local  manager.  It  is  essential 
that  there  be  control  in  his  direction  during  the  fall  months  as  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  fruit  to  have  large  quantities  of  hot  apples  hauled  into  the  warehouses  and  stored. 

As  each  member  hauls  his  apples  in  he  receives  from  the  warehouse  foreman  a 
receipt  for  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  the  varieties  hauled  tree  run.  A  carbon 
duplicate  of  this  receipt  is  retained  by  the  foreman. 

Each  member  stencils  his  name  on  the  side  of  each  barrel.  Fall  apples  are 
hauled  in  unheaded  as  they  are  usually  packed  out  at  once,  but  winter  apples  are 
headed  and  are  put  into  the  spacious  frost  proof  cellars  of  the  warehouses  to  wait 
later  packing. 

Each  day  all  apples  hauled  in  are  credited  to  members  in  a  tabulated  book 
called  "  barrels  inwards  and  outwards  book."  Each  member  has  a  page  or  more  of 
this  book  set  apart  for  his  records.  On  opening  this  book  one  finds  on  the  left  hand 
page  a  series  of  tabulated  colums,  one  column  devoted  to  each  variety  and  in  this 
column  is  recorded  the  date  and  number  of  barrels  of  that  variety  hauled  in.  On  the 
opposite  page  is  a  record  of  how  those  apples  packed  out  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  just  how  any  member's  apples  packed.  Tabulated  sheets  recording  this  pack  are 
kept  by  the  foreman  of  the  packing  room. 

As  the  barrels  of  apples  are  taken  into  the  packing  room  the  foreman  marks  on 
his  sheet  the  name  on  the  barrel,  the  number  of  barrels  and  the  variety.  When  that 
parcel  is  packed  he  records  on  the  same  sheet  the  number  of  ones,  two  and  threes 
procured. 

The  local  managers  report  daily  to  and  receive  constant  instruction  from  the 
central  office,  which  markets  the  whole  of  the  output  of  each  company. 

In  the  work  of  marketing  an  efficient  and  well  organized  sales  force  is  employed. 

The  head  office  is  at  Berwick  and  there  are  branch  offices  on  all  the  important 
markets. 

All  European  sales  are  controlled  by  the  London  office  situated  in  Covent  Garden 
Market.  South  American  business  is  conducted  through  the  Buenos  Ayres  Office. 
No  sales  are  made  to  speculators  or  middlemen  for  we  claim  that  there  is  no  market 
open  to  the  speculator  or  dealer  that  is  not  also  open  to  us  and  with  our  sales  force 
we  go  after  that  market  and  get  it,  the  profit  thus  being  earned  for  the  growers 
rather  than  enriching  the  individual. 

The  strongest  card  that  the  Central  has  is  its  uniform  pack.  We  claim  that  one 
barrel  in  a  shipment  represents  the  whole  and  the  trade  on  all  markets  has  been 
quick  to  recognize  the  importance  and  the  advantage  of  securing  this  pack.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Central  Association  now  controls  65  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the 
valley  it  is  able  to  practise  a  system  of  market  regulation  whereby  overcrowding  of 
any  market  is  successfully  avoided. 
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During  the  past  season  this  system  worked  exceedingly  well  and  I  was  able  by 
special  charts  that  I  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  this  system  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers  Association  proving  by  these  charts  that 
while  65  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  good  markets  was  from  the  Central  Association  only 
15  per  cent  of  any  fruit  on  poor  markets  was  from  our  organization. 

In  proof  of  the  success  of  our  system  I  would  like  to  state  that  last  year  although 
Nova  Scotia  had  the  worst  season  in  its  history  as  far  as  quality  was  concerned  and  al- 
though over  60  per  cent  of  the  apples  we  shipped  were  the  despised  number  threes  and 
although  we  handled  no  less  than  170  varieties,  yet  the  average  price  paid  to  all  com- 
panies, including  all  grades  and  varieties,  and  after  deducting  all  central  expenses,  was 
$2.57  per  barrel. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  entire  crop  under  our  control  enables  us  to  make  most 
favourable  terms  on  all  markets  and  further  enables  us  to  insist  on  fair  treatment. 
To-day  it  is  the  Central  Association  (the  farmers's  own  organization)  that  fixes  the 
price  that  the  grower  shall  receive  while  in  the  past  a  small  body  of  speculators  fixed 
prices  to  suit  themselves. 

The  apples  of  all  subsidiary  companies  are  pooled  and  an  average  price  is  paid  to 
all  on  each  grade  of  each  variety.  To  ensure  uniformity  of  pack  without  which  this 
system  of  pooling  would  be  unjust,  an  inspector  is  employed  who  visits  all  warehouses 
and  supervises  the  pack. 

Any  company  not  packing  up  to  our  high  standard  has  to  repack,  but  the  cheerful 
manner  in  which  all  local  managers  co-operate  with  our  inspector  to  maintain  our 
uniform  pack  is  most  gratifying. 

There  has  been  some  objection  raised  to  this  system  of  pooling  but,  with  central 
control  which  is  so  essential  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  no  other  system  would 
be  feasible. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  were  each  com- 
pany to  be  permitted  to  take  the  returns  of  its  own  fruit,  as  has  been  suggested. 

We  will  suppose  an  order  is  received  from  our  South  American  office  for  1,000 
barrels  of  apples  at  a  fancy  price.  On  the  same  day  that  these  are  shipped  five 
thousand  barrels  are  leaving  for  another  market  that  will  net  us  possibly  a  dollar  less. 
The  quantity  required  to  fill  that  South  American  order  is  limited  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distribute  it  among  all  forty  companies.  There  are  only  five  car-loads 
required.     Which  are  to  be  the  five  companies  to  have  the  plum? 

That  would  be  a  vexed  question  but  would  be  bound  to  arise  were  any  other  method 
adopted,  but  under  our  system  it  is  absolutely  immaterial  from  which  companies  those 
five  cars  are  shipped  for  it  is  the  average  price  for  the  entire  season  on  each  variety 
that  is  paid  to  all,  so  that  every  co-operator  receives  exactly  the  same  return  for  a 
barrel  of  fruit  of  the  same  variety  and  grade. 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Annapolis  valley  gen- 
erally have  benefitted  by  the  strong  co-operative  organization  now  existing.  An 
improved  type  of  box  car  has  been  procured  especially  adapted  for  use  in  extreme'y 
cold  weather.  Better  time  is  now  made  by  the  transatlantic  apple  boats  due  entirely 
to  pressure  by  the  Central  Association.  A  better  and  faster  type  of  boat  has  Iieeu 
pocured  to  carry  fall  apples  to  Liverpool.  The  ordinary  apple  shipper  makes  a  better 
inice  for  his  products  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Central  will  withdraw  its  apples 
should  it  see  that  a  market  would  be  crowded  other'Vi'ise.  Central  control  alone  makes 
market  regulation  possible. 

In  addition  supplies  of  the  farm  are  obtained  from  15  to  30  per  cent  cheaper 
than  heretofore.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies because  I  consider  the  purchasing  end  of  the  business  as  important  as  the 
selling.  Co-operative  buying  is  a  most  important  factor  in  solving  difiicult  distribu- 
tion problems.  As  everyone  is  aware  the  cost  of  distribution  is  as  vital  a  point  as  the 
prime  cost  of  the  material  itself. 
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The  Central  Association  has  Ixni  ahli-  to  rcluce  tht;  price  of  fertilizers  in  the 
valley  considerahly.  .Many  of  our  members,  and  some  of  our  leaders  also,  never  tire 
of  usiiifi'  tliis  fact  t(t  emphasize  their  statenient  tliat  the  fertilizer  dealers  in  the  past 
have  made  l)ifi-  jjrolits  out  of  thi'  farmers.  I  do  not  ajiTce  and  have  never  yet  accused 
the  dealers  of  making'  unfair  i)rofits.  The  reason  prices  were  so  high  in  the  past 
was  hecause  the  system  of  (listril>utii>n  was  had  and  clumsy.  Briefly  that  system 
was  as  follows: — 

Before  the  advent  of  co-operation  the  American  fertilizer  firms  had  each  a  resi- 
dent general  agent  in  Nova  Scotia,  who,  on  account  of  the  responsible  nature  of  his 
work  had  to  be  a  man  of  ability,  and  was,  therefore,  an  expensive  man.  This  man  in 
turn  emi)loyed  district  agents,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  around  to  the  farmers 
in  their  districts  and  solicit  orders.  Many  a  call  would  be  made  in  vain,  many  a  day 
would  pass  with  very  little  to  show,  but  whether  the  result  of  the  day's  work  was  little 
or  much,  the  expense  was  the  same,  the  men  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  horses  and  teams 
cost  something.  Then  came  delivery  time,  and  very  often  the  total  required  from  one 
firm  at  one  station  would  not  make  a  car-load,  and  conseiiuently  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  had  to  he  paid,  or  a  car-load  would  be  put  in,  whatever  balance  there  was  being 
stored  at  some  expense  for  warehouse  accommodation  and  insurance. 

The  total  orders  of  the  farmers  in  tlie  district  would  represent  several  car-loads, 
but  as  these  would  he  divided  between  nearly  a  dozen  firms  they  could  not  be  handled 
to  advantage.  Even  after  it  was  delivered  there  was  another  difficulty,  viz.,  to  collect 
the  numerous  small  accounts,  again  entailing  a  lot  of  expense,  and,  of  course  numerous 
bad  debts. 

In  this  connection  a  very  generous  addition  had  to  be  made  to  the  price  ([uoted.  so 
that  the  farmer  who  did  pay  had  also,  in  a  certain  proportion,  to  foot  the  bill  of  his 
neighbour  wIki  did  not.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  high  prices 
then  charged  was  not  that  the  fertilizer  dealers  were  making  big  profits,  but  that  the 
system  under  which  the  business  was  handled  was  wrong,  clumsy  and  expensive. 

The  co-operative  method  is  dift'erent.  No  expensive  provincial  managers  are 
required,  no  army  of  travellers  with  their  teams  is  required,  no  expensive  freights  on 
small  parcels  have  to  be  paid,  and  lastly  there  are  no  bad  debts. 

Tlie  size  of  the  collective  order  of  1,500  farmers  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  com- 
pany right  to  the  fountain  head  for  supplies.  It  can  buy  just  as  advantageously  as 
the  big  American  fertilizer  firms  themselves. 

This  fertilizer  is  brought  in  by  steamers  especially  chartered  by  the  central  asso- 
ciation to  a  port  practically  in  the  centre  of  the  apple-growing  district.  Each  com- 
pany has  a  membership  large  enough  to  require  a  full  car-load  so  that  we  have  a  short 
rail  haul  and  the  lowest  rates.  Last  year  G,044  tons  of  fertilizer  were  handled  in 
this  way;  over  300  car-loads.  When  the  cars  arrive  members  are  advised  and  come 
down  with  their  teams  and  haul  their  requirements  away  direct  so  that  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  expense. 

At  least  $1S,000  was  saved  to  our  members  on  fertilizer  alone  last  year,  while  on 
all  other  goods  handled  equally  large  savings  were  effected. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  goods  handled: — 575,000  pulp  heads,  35,000  pounds 
nails,  07,800  pounds  grass  and  clover  seed,  22,745  pounds  seeds  various,  48,300  vetches, 
4,500  bushels  seed  oats,  2,0(50  barrels  flour,  19,649  bags  of  feed,  6,044  tons  fertilizer, 
104,000  pounds  arsenate  of  lead,  8,900  rods  wire  fence,  1,800  barrels  lime  sulphur, 
2,200  pounds  black  leaf  40. 

Til  addition  to  this  the  Central  handles  all  the  fire  insurance  business  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  insuring  the  warehouses  and  contents,  earning  thereby  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  to  agents.     Last  year  fire  insurance  business  exceeded  $450,000. 

Now  I  have  given  you  at  some  length  an  account  of  the  organization  and  sub- 
sequent development  of  our  co-operative  movement  but  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  cost. 


This  is  nut  because  1  wish  t<>  avuicl  tliiit  pari  of  tlir  niallcr  Kut  rath- r  l)ecause  I 
prefer  to  keep  the  best  feature  of  the  whole  matter  till  tlu'  hist.  TIk-  beauty  of  co- 
operation is  its  clieapness.  The  tutal  exjjenses  u\'  •>iii'  ('cntral  Assoeiation  work  out 
at  exactly  4  cents  ])er  barrel  on  the  produce  handled  or  1:\  i)er  cent  on  th(>  turn-over. 

1  claim  that  there  is  no  other  co-operative  fruit  ex<-haiif;('  that  can  slutw  such  a 
record  of  rapid  development,  such  systematic  orfranizatiou,  such  successful  enterprise, 
such  beneficial  results  and  such  cconoinlcal  iiianagement.  We  have  had  ditticulties;  it  is 
imi)ossible  to  handle  an  orjianization  of  1. .">()()  men  without  diiKcultii's  arisinji;.  Our 
principal  trouble  lias  been  with  the  speculators  and  connnission  men's  aj^ents.  These 
peopl(>  have  seen  their  livini;-  slijipiiifi-  away  and  have  used  every  possible  means  to 
poisiiH  uur  nicnibcrs  minds.  Tlic  fact  that  wi'  have  been  alilc  to  ,-liow  results  has 
been  our  most  ellectual  weai)on.  iait  we  have  had  to  do  nnich  work  in  the  way  of 
educating'  our   membership  concerning   the  {ireat   i)rinciples  of  co-operation. 

In  this  direction  we  conduct  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Co-operative  News 
which  lias  had  a  wondcrfnl  cfrcct  in  rectifying-  false  rejjorts  and  helping  co-operators 
to  licttcr  understand  the  work  of  tlicir  Central  Association. 

In  conclusion  1  would  like  to  give  a  few  '  Dnnt's'  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  might 
feel  inclined  to  attempt  the  organization  of  (Vaitral  Associations. 

Don't  attempt  to  obtain  legislation  withont  first  thoroughly  explaining  to  rcsiion- 
sible  nicniiu'rs  nf  vour  local  Lc,i:i>latui-c  the  olijects  of  the  Bill,  and  enli.sting  their 
support. 

Don't  attempt  to  organize  a  Cu-oi)erative  Central  Association  without  the  aid 
of  a  man  thoroughly  exj^erienced  in  such  work. 

Don't  employ  any  officials  that  are  not  thorough  co-operators. 

Don't  attempt  to  run  your  business  with  cheap  men;  get  the  best  men  procurable 
and  pay  them  well. 

l>on"t  em:)lov  anv  man  who  is  not  pre;)are(l  to  give  tlu-  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
resources  of  the  company. 

Don't  em])loy  any  figureheads;  they  are  unnecessary  and  are  a  drain  on  the 
business  of  the  company;  a  man  cannot  work  for  two  masters. 

Don't  promise  your  membership  more  than  you  can  accomplish. 

Many  will  think  that  those  'Dfui'ts'  are  too  obvious  to  need  mentioning,  but  1  give 
you  them  out  of  niy  experience  of  what  has  and  does  happen  when  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive companies  are  formed. 

Co-operation  has  been  successful  in  the  Aimapolis  valley  for  three  reasons: 

First. — We  have  cheapened  the  oost  of  production  by  the  co-oi)erative  bnyinir  aiul 
distributing  of  the  essentials  of  the  farm. 

Second. — We  have  increased  the  return  to  the  grower  by  elimimiting  all  unneces- 
sary middlemen,  and  placing  the  bulk  of  our  produce  directly  in  the  hands  of  whole- 
salers. 

Third. — This  has  been  accomplislied  by  applying  business  experience  to  co-opera- 
tive principles. 

1  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me  and  ]  trust  that  the  account  T 
have  given  you  of  our  organization  has  been  sufficiently  explicit  but  should  any  dele- 
gate desire  any  further  information  1  shall  be  delighted  to  give  it.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Will  IK. — Do  you  sell  anything  to  anybody  except  your  members  f 

Mr.  Ai>A.\is:  Yes,  but  the  people  outside  the  co-operative  association  do  not  get 
any  rebate.  We  have  a  general  manager  and  secretary;  some  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies have  a  man  who  is  both  manager  and  secretary. 

Mr.  WiHTi;:     Do  you  sell  solely  to  the  wholesale  i)eoi)le? 

Mr.  Ad.vms:  It  is  impossible  to  do  business  with  the  retailer  and  handle  the  large 
amount  of  apples  that  we  have  to  handle. 

The  CH.\iiniAX:  You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Adams  has  given  a  wonder- 
fully detailed   report.   The  mere  fact  that  they  are  able  to  handle  a  busiiu\ss  of  $1. 0(57.000 
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on  IJ  per  cent  is  something  which  I  doubt  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  any  organiza- 
tion or  company.  The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  the  marketing  of  fruit  and  we 
are  to  have  a  free  and  open  discussion,  the  discussion  to  be  led  by  Mr.  Eobert  Thomp- 
■6on  of  St.  Catharines. 


DISCUSSION. 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 
{Led  hy  Rohert  Thompson,  St.  Catharines.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  would  rather  this  task  had  fallen  to 
someone  who  had  more  time  and  who  could  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  finding  mar- 
kets for  the  apple  growers  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Nova  Scotia,  whereby 
the  growers  could  receive  a  fairly  remunerative  price  for  the  fruit.  In  thousands  of 
places  they  now  have  to  pay  exorbitant  freight  rates.  In  portions  of  Ontario  this  year 
cherries  remained  unpicked  because  of  the  congestion  and  the  low  prices  in  our  local 
markets,  while  in  other  places  not  very  many  miles  distant,  cherries  were  selling  at 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  basket.  The  same  condition  will  arise  from  season  to  season 
in  connection  with  other  fruits  such  as  plums,  peaches  and  berries.  We  have  that 
trouble  each  and  every  year.  We  had  it  with  peaches  last  year,  with  cherries  this  year 
and  we  may  have  it  with  other  things  before  the  season  is  over.  We  have  markets  in 
the  prairie  provinces  and  in  our  own  cities  and  towns  and  country  places  where  no 
fruit  is  grown. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  are  sections  where  they  are  not  producing 
fruit.  I  think  the  Department  should  appoint  Dominion  Commissioners  in  every 
province,  or  say  one  for  the  Prairie  Provinces,  one  for  the  British  or  European 
markets  and  one  for  Australia,  South  Africa  or  South  America,  the  duties  of  these 
men  being  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  crop  conditions  in  every  competing  country  in 
'Order  to  keep  the  growers  and  shippers  of  this  country  posted  as  to  the  actual  crop. 
Z  do  not  suppose  there  is  one  man  in  a  thousand  in  this  country  who  would  have 
ladmitted  that  there  was  a  large  crop  of  cherries.  The  growers  do  not  want  to  admit 
that  the  crop  is  large  because  they  have  a  false  impression  that  if  they  made  such  an 
admission,  the  price  would  be  lower,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  other  way.  They 
usually  state  the  crop  is  smaller  than  it  actually  is  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  disinterested  parties  to  get  at  the  actual  facts.  This  year,  the  market  was  flooded 
with  cherries  because  we  have  been  planting  cherries,  particularly  the  sour  varieties, 
ever  since  we  found  we  had  scale  in  this  section.  It  was  known  that  the  sour  cherry 
was  not  attacked  with  the  scale,  and  the  growers  who  did  not  want  to  do  much  work 
with  the  sprayer  went  into  the  sour  cherry  extensively.  Now  the  cherries  are  begin- 
ning to  get  nearly  as  plentiful  ^s  the  peaches.  When  the  cherries  ripened,  there  was 
no  place  for  them  in  the  local  market,  and  they  were  not  placed  on  the  outside  market, 
but  we  did  not  have  to  go  more  than  100  miles  from  the  Niagara  district  to  find  cher- 
ries selling  at  good  prices.  The  department  should  find  a  way  of  remedying  this, 
possibly  by  telegrams  and  by  giving  information  to  the  daily  press. 

The  department  should  also  set  aside  the  sum  of  $40,000  or  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  trial  shipments  to  new  points  and  markets  and  in  lines  of  fruit  not 
heretofore  shipped.  One  condition  I  would  make  is  that  no  trial  shipment  would  be 
made  from  any  section  unless  the  growers  were  willing  to  co-operate  and  place  their 
fruit  in  the  hands  of  the  department,  the  department  only  guaranteeing  them  the  cost 
of  the  packages  and  labour  of  packing  and  the  transportation  of  the  fruit.  I  say 
this  because  I  have  seen  during  the  last  fifteen  years  many  trial  shipments  made,  and 
I  yet  fail  to  recollect  a  single  instance  where  growers  have  been  helped  by  trial  ship- 
.ments  when  the  fruit  was  purchased  by  the  department  without  the  growers  having 
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any  interest  in  it.  But  if  the  fruit  growers  had  to  place  the  fruit  at  their  own  risk, 
it  would  help  them  every  time.  If  some  such  safeguard  was  placed  on  these  ship- 
ments, it  would  be  a  great  help. 

Fruit  being  perishable  and  the  growers  being  busy  at  the  time  of  ripening,  they 
are  unable  to  pay  much  attention  to  following  up  shipments  and  looking  for  new 
markets,  and  that  is  why  I  think  the  department  would  be  justified  in  taking  these 
steps  to  have  Dominion  Commissioners  looking  up  markets  for  us.  We  are  all 
interested  in  this  -question,  whether  we  are  from  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
or  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  see  that  the  fruit 
is  distributed  because  it  will  not  only  help  fruit  growers,  but  will  help  the  people  to 
get  fruit  which  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  just  as  much  as  our  daily  bread,  and 
a  great  deal  more  important  than  meat  considering  the  high  price  at  the  present  time. 

I  remember  a  trial  shipment  of  one  or  two  cars  that  met  with  good  results  and  it 
only  cost  the  Government  $125  for  one  car.  Another  trial  shipment  was  made  that 
only  cost  a  little  less  than  $200,  and  there  were  good  results  from  that  shipment.  We 
need  something  of  this  kind  because  we  have  not  an  over  production  of  fruit  in  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole  if  it  was  properly  distributed.  The  consumers  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  when  the  fruit  is  ready,  and  that  it  will  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  reasonable 
price,  but  when  they  find  the  prices  are  reasonable,  it  is  too  late  then  to  get  supplies. 
(Applause). 

The  CH.\iRiiAN. — We  want  a  free  discussion  on  this,  because  if  the  department  is 
going  to  take  up  the  work,  we  want  to  know  what  you  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Thompson. — Take  the  condition  of  the  market  at  the  present  time  in  apples. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  department  because  they  have  been  doing  good  work,  but  we 
want  them  to  go  further  and  do  more  good  work.  There  is  the  question  of  insurance 
and  of  getting  space  on  the  boats.  Smaller  shippers  cannot  afford  to  follow  up  this 
question,  but  the  large  co-operative  associations  and  shippers  can.  Possibly  an  associa- 
tion like  the  United  Fruit  Companies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  others  in  Ontario  are  doing 
work  of  this  kind  and  getting  good  results.  Our  friend  from  Nova  Scotia  said  he  was 
not  going  to  say  anything  about  their  work  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  prices 
the  St.  Catharines  Cold  Storage  is  paying,  but  I  feel  that  we  would  be  benefited  if  the 
department  took  up  work  of  this  kind  and  gave  fruit  growers  a  chance  to  get  this  infor- 
mation. We  will  be  willing  to  take  our  share  of  the  information  and  also  help  the 
Government  and  give  them  whatever  information  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  Wallbridge. — Are  not  we  getting  that  information  now  from  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Thosipson. — It  is  too  slow. 

Senator  E.  D.  Smith  :  The  question  of  the  distribution  of  fruit  products  in  this 
country  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  other  markets  might  be  found 
in  other  countries  for  some  of  our  products,  but  I  take  issue  with  the  remark  that  the 
markets  of  Canada  are  not  thoroughly  exploited.  I  have  been  in  the  business  of 
exploiting  these  markets  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  and  I  know  that  there  is  not  a 
dealer,  little  or  big,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  does  not  get  a  circular  and  a 
price  list  once  a  week  throughout  the  fruit  season,  of  all  our  fruits  and  if  they  do  not 
buy  the  fruit,  it  is  because  they  do  not  want  it.  I  believe  there  are  districts  where  the 
dealers  extract  extravagant  profits  from  the  consumers,  but  that  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with.  We  cannot  as  fruit  growers  or  dealers  or  co-operative  associations 
go  to  the  consumer.  If  we  get  to  the  retail  merchant  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  get, 
and  if  the  retail  merchants  rob  the  people  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  control.  Competi- 
tion is  the  only  way.  I  have  a  man  in  the  west  to-day  selling  apples  and  I  got  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday  saying  he  was  out  the  day  before  and  he  met  no  less  than  eight  men 
selling  apples  for  eight  different  dealers  or  associations.  Surely  that  is  competition 
enough.  Each  one  of  these  men  is  canvassing  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  country. 
Apple  dealers  are  not  depending  upon  circulars  but  are  going  right  to  the  doors  of  the 
merchants.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  so  far  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  lack  of  method  of  distribution,  but  so  far  as  the  foreign  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  I  think  there  are  possibilities  of  doing  business.     In  certain  sea- 
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sons  of  the  year  with  proper  c-okl  storafic.  it  is  possible  that  our  hard  winter  apples 
might  be  sent  south  of  the  Iviuator,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  the 
Government's  attention.     (Ai)plause). 

Mr.  Brodii;:  1  have  been  selling  early  apples  at  35  cents  a  basket,  and  they  are 
sold  to  the  consumer  for  75  cents  a  basket.  Now,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  big  profit, 
but  the  retaihn-  said  to  me,  "  You  get  paid  cash,  but  I  have  to  enter  the  account  in  my 
books  and  probably  won't  see  the  money  until  the  autunui.  and  that  is  why  I  have  to 
charge  such  a  large  profit."  There  has  been  a  plentiful  crop  of  cherries,  but  we  have 
had  to  pay  $1  and  $1.25  a  basket  in  Montreal. 

The  CiiAiHMAN:  What  variety  of  cherry? 

Mr.  Brodie:  The  sour  cherry. 

]\rr.  Thompson  :  The  grower  received  from  30  cents  to  40  cents,  and  he  did  not 
receive  that  in  cash;  that  is  the  return  he  got  after  they  were  sold  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Reekie  :  I  would  like  to  endorse  what  Senator  Smith  has  said  that  any  person 
in  Canada,  east  or  west,  who  wishes  to  buy  apples  can  get  them,  and  we  in  the  west 
find  that  is  so.  The  man  who  does  not  get  fruit  on  the  prairie  is  the  man  who  is  living 
in  the  out  of  the  way  places.  The  storekeeper  in  the  village  or  town  near  him  is  not 
able  to  take  care  of  a  car-load  of  apples  and  the  other  rates  are  too  high  to  ship^  in  by. 
The  chief  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  controlling  the  distribution.  Certain 
dealers  get  stampeded  and  some  dealers  who  sell  in  the  West  only  sell  so  that  the 
consignment  market  controls  the  fruit  trade.  If  we  could  control  the  consignment 
market,  we  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  our  fruit  on  the  market. 

3Ir.  Tiioiii'sux  :  Although  we  had  this  large  crop  of  cherries  in  this  particular 
section,  there  was  not  a  pint  of  cherries  for  every  grown  man  and  woman  in  the 
province,  let  alone  the  children.  Very  often  the  public  have  to  jniy  double  what  the 
grower  gets  for  the  fruit. 

]\rr.  Waij>brid(;e  :  Can  you  get  over  the  difficulty  by  selling  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  the  early  part  of  this  season,  when  the  statement  was  made 
that  there  would  be  few  peaches,  the  growers  were  laughed  at,  because  the  people  said. 
"  It  is  the  usual  peach  scare."  I  think  if  the  Government  got  out  some  statement  as 
to  the  crop,  it  would  be  taken  more  seriously  by  the  people.  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  there  was  not  half  a  crop  of  tomatoes  in  the  district  and  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  district  said  there  were  plenty  of  tomatoes. 

Rev.  IT.  A.  Dickson  :  This  year  the  cherry  crop  was  larger  than  usual  ? 

Mr.  Tho^ipson  :  Larger  in  this  district,  but  east  of  Toronto  it  was  an  utter  failure. 
I  could  prove  by  men  in  this  room  that  there  was  practically  not  a  cherry  east  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Parker  :  How  does  Mr.  Thompson  expect  to  find  out  these  things  when  he 
and  his  neighbours  do  not  agree? 

Senator  Smith:  There  is  no  question  that  the  tendency  is  to  wish  the  crop  was 
light  so  that  prices  would  be  high.  The  question  is  how  to  remedy  it.  I  think  it 
could  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  fruit  inspectors  making  independent  reports. 
It  is  rather  a  sad  thing  to  say  the  fruit  growers  do  not  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  McTxTosH :  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this  discussion  on  distribu- 
tion because  I  believe  it  is  closely  related  to  transportation.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Thompson  when  he  says  there  is  improper  distribution,  and  I  want  to  give  an  illus- 
tration which  came  under  my  own  observation  last  season  when  we  had  such  a  heavy 
croj)  of  peaches.  An  Ontario  producer  undertook  to  put  peaches  on  the  Detroit 
market.  I  was  in  the  Leamington  district  at  the  time  and  I  went  to  Detroit  to  see  the 
peaches  put  on  the  market,  and  while  I  was  in  the  warehouse  in  Detroit,  a  Windsor 
buyer  came  in  and  bought  Ontario  peaches.  The  Ontario  producer  had  paid  25  cents 
a  bushel  to  put  these  peaches  on  the  Detroit  market,  and  yet  the  Windsor  buyer  came 
over  to  Detroit  and  bought  those  peaches  and  paid  40  cents  a  bushel  and  took  them 
back  to  Windsor.  There  were  18  car-loads  on  the  track  in  Detroit  that  day  and  not 
a  car  in  Windsor. 
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Senator  S.mitii:  Would  the  Ontario  Iruit  j^rouc-r  havt-  taken  tiie  price  hv  uaa 
getting  in  Detroit  from  the  Windsor  merchant^  If  he  had  done  so,  he  eould  have 
sold  his  peaches. 

Mr.  McIntosii:  The  market  in  Detroit  was  $1.30  a  hiislu-l  and  in  Windsor  they 
were  selling  retail  at  $2.:J5  for  three  baskets. 

Mr.  SxETSiN(iEU:  These  things  will  always  occur;  there  is  Ixtund  to  he  a  glut 
on  some  markets  while  other  markets  will  he  witli<»ut  fruit.  1  eainiot  see  how  we  eaii 
expect  the  (iovennnent  to  look  after  tlu'se  things  for  us.  We  should  .see  to  it,  as 
fruit  men.  tliat  the  (lovernment  get  a  good  idea  of  tlie  conditions  in  the  different 
localities,  and  then  they  could  send  out  their  report.  The  Government  sliouUl  he 
guided  not  only  by  the  fruit  growers,  but  by  the  buyers.  We  all  watch  the  market 
closely,  and  to  my  mind,  what  we  want  is  a  new  market.  We  have  a  lot  of  fruit 
that  we  do  not  know  wliat  to  tlo  with  and  there  are  a  lot  of  i)eople  in  the  old  country 
that  will  pay  us  more  for  fruit  this  year  than  we  have  ever  got  before.  If  we  would 
make  up  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  fifteen  or  twenty  car-loads  of  apples  and  send 
them  to  England.  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  France  and  Ik'lgium.  at  Christmas  time, 
and  have  them  distributed  among  the  widows  and  orphans  and  the  hospitals,  we  will 
be  doing  a  lot  of  good  and  our  fruit  would  be  paid  for  in  the  life  blood  of  the  warriors 
of  the  families  of  these  people.  (Applause.)  I  think  that  would  help  out  the  fruit 
crop  and  I  think  we  should  consider  it  a  privilege  if  we  have  a  few  barrels  (tf  api)le-^ 
to  spare  to  give  them  as  British  subjects,  to  help  along  the  fight,  and  I  think  we  shoulil 
do  it.  I  hoi)e  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  and  carried  further.  I  myself  will  become 
responsible  for  a  car  or  two  from  our  little  neighbourhood. 

^Ir.  White:  It  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  in  the  distril>ution  and  sale  of 
fruit  is  lack  of  co-operation  among  the  producers.  If  we  take  tiie  daily  papers  and 
learn  where  a  good  price  is  being  paid,  we  all  rush  the  fruit  to  that  point  and  flood 
the  market  very  quickly  and  destroy  tht^  advantage  we  get  from  the  information.  If 
there  could  be  co-operation  either  through  (Jovernment  channels  or  an  association  so  as 
to  make  the  distribution  more  even,  I  think  we  would  secure  better  prices,  and  it  would 
l)ay  us  to  burn  up  the  balance  rather  than  dump  it  on  a  full  market.  We  need  some 
person  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  this  character  to  gov(M'n 
our  distribution  so  as  to  equalize  our  prices  and  the  (luantities  that  are  shipped  to 
certain  districts.  At  the  present  time  in  some  localities,  people  get  a  good  deal  more 
fruit  than  is  reiiuired,  and  in  other  localities  they  get  very  little.  It  may  be  that 
circulars  and  travellers  are  sent  out,  but  these  facts  show  that  certain  markets 
are  overflooded  and  others  do  not  receive  a  sufficient  quantity.  One  rea.<on  may  be 
that  there  are  too  many  of  these  agents  on  the  road  and  their  expenses  pile  up  and  make 
the  receipts  less.  Another  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  express  com- 
panies of  our  country.  In  the  west  if  you  want  to  delivt>r  anything,  and  it  has  to 
pass  over  two  express  companies,  the  charges  are  exhorbitant.  and  it  is  impossible  to 
send  fruit  from  one  express  company  to  another.  It  is  all  right  so  long  as  you  can 
send  your  goods  through  on  the  one  company. 

Senator  Smith:  1  want  to  draw  to  my  friend'-  att(Mition  that  that  is  a  ijut^stio'n 
that  was  brought  up  before  the  Railway  Board  and  threshed  out  most  thoroughly, 
but  W3  got  very  little  redress. 

Dr.  A.  .1.  (!i!\Ni\  ThedffU'd.  Ont.:  Tli(>re  is  on:'  point  tli:it  1  would  like  to  mention 
and  that  is  the  (piestion  of  over-jjrodui-tion.  I  think  it  would  b-.'  a  matter  f(»r  regret 
if  we  wmld  allow  the  idea  to  get  away  from  (Uir  Dominion  ('ouferenco  that  at  thi^ 
present  tim?  we  in  Canada  are  over-producing  fruit.  Wi>  have  an  abuiidanee  of  fruit 
land  in  the  Xi:!unra  district  that  is  being  developed  at  the  present  time,  and  T  am 
fnlly  satisfied  that  wc^  iiavc  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  legitimate  fruit 
land  in  Canada  that  should  be  developed.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  stemming  tlint 
development  woidd  be  to  allow  it  to  go  out  that  we  have  an  over-production  of  fruit. 
oy  ill  other  words  that  wc  cannot  timl  markets  for  our  proflucts.  Tn  a  yeir  like  this 
v'lien  we  have  an  over-production  of  apples,  let  us  stand  for  it  like  men  and  put  up 
with.  tV.e  cmditinn?  a-  we  find  them.     Tlie  si!g2e--tion   that  w:!-;  ina-le  of  >',ndinar  some 
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apples  to  the  Old  Country  as  a  donation  would  perhaps  relieve  the  situation  to  some 
extent,  but  it  would  not  relieve  us  of  any  of  our  marketing  difficulties.  I  listened  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  remarks  in  opening  this  discussion  and  his  suggestion  that  the 
Government  should  look  into  the  question  of  new  markets  I  think  is  right.  Somebody 
has  said  that  we  should  look  to  our  own  affairs  and  not  to  the  Government  to  settle 
our  difficulties  for  us.  I  think  as  far  as  our  local  markets  are  concerned,  we  are  doing 
that,  but  as  far  as  distant  markets  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  is  asking  too 
much  of  the  Government  that  they  should  help  us  in  that  respect.  I  think  this  matter 
of  the  investigation  of  markets  for  fruit  should  be  placed  in  the  special  charge  of 
someone  and  the  business  gone  after  vigorously.  If  there  is  over-production  in  this 
country  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  surely  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  look  to  the 
development  of  some  more  distant  markets.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet  in  Canada 
before  we  will  have  developed  anything  like  the  possibilities  of  our  fruit  lands,  and 
our  population  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  development.  We  must  look  to  distant 
markets,  and  I  hope  something  will  be  done  by  the  Government  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Johnstone:  This  is  a  subject  that  I  have  had  close  to  my  heart  for  many 
years.  I  think  co-operation  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  a  very  much 
larger  market  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  There  are  a  great  many  places  in 
the  Northwest  where  the  people  do  not  receive  any  fruit  at  all  because  there  is  no 
system  of  co-operation,  that  is  to  say,  the  dealers  in  small  towns  are  afraid  to  buy 
perishable  fruit  because  they  are  afraid  that  the  other  dealer  in  the  town  will  get  a 
supply  about  the  same  time  and  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  it.  The 
remedy  for  that  is  co-operation.  Each  province  should  have  a  large  co-operative 
association,  and  each  province  should  co-operate  with  the  other  in  the  distribution 
of  its  fruit. 

Mr.  Elmer  Lick  :  A  gentleman  whom  I  know  well,  told  me  that  in  the  city  of 
Brandon  last  week  he  paid  $1.75  for  a  bushel  of  apples.  I  presume  that  barrel  of 
apples  laid  down  in  Brandon  would  not  have  cost  more  than  $3.05;  at  that  rate,  pro- 
vided the  jobber  made  a  profit  of  70  cents,  this  retail  merchant  was  making  about 
$1.50.  We  can  always  expect  trouble  in  the  distribution  of  fruit  when  such  profits 
as  that  are  made.  I  can  quite  understand  that  in  a  city  like  Winnipeg,  where  every- 
thing is  high,  it  is  necessary  that  the  retail  merchants  should  have  about  75  cents  a 
barrel,  and  in  that  case  this  bushel  of  apples  should  not  have  cost  more  than  $1.50. 
We  have  a  large  crop  of  apples  this  year,  and  the  small  chance  of  sending  them  to 
England  is  militating  against  us.  I  think  one  of  the  remedies  for  our  troubles  will 
be  co-operative  associations.  Nova  Scotia  is  doing  well  in  that  way,  and  British 
Columbia  is  starting,  and  we  are  coming  along  in  Ontario,  and  it  won't  be  long 
before  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  an  imderstanding  between  the 
co-operative  associations  of  the  different  provinces.  In  a  year  like  this,  there  must 
be  some  kind  of  co-operation  between  the  associations  and  the  dealers  and  the  retail 
merchants  of  this  country  in  order  that  our  apples  can  be  put  on  our  markets  and 
sold  to  the  consumer  cheaply.  I  have  said  to  our  people  in  Oshawa  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  that  I  hoped  we  would  get  one  of  the  biggest  crops  of  apples  we 
could  ever  have  and  that  fruit  would  be  very  cheap.  This  would  do  away  with  the 
extravagant  profits  the  retail  people  are  exacting,  and  fruit  would  be  sold  to  everybody 
and  make  the  consumption  greater.  The  only  thing  that  discourages  me  this  year  is 
that  so  many  people  who  would  like  to  have  our  fruit  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  no 
matter  how  cheaply  we  can  give  the  fruit  to  them. 

Mr.  Johnstone:     Your  suggestion  is  to  control  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  Lick:     No,  my  suggestion  is  that  a  big  crop  would  cut  down  the  profits. 

Mr.  Adams:  We  never  for  a  moment  think  of  sending  a  big  consignment  of 
apples  to  a  market  unless  we  haye  some  information  with  regard  to  that  market.  We 
have  our  own  men  on  these  markets  who  keep  us  informed  and  we  also  know  some- 
thing about  the  fruit  that  is  going  forward.     We  would  not  send  a  shipment  to  London, 
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if  at  the  same  time  we  were  told  there  would  be  a  big  shipment  going  from  New  York 
or  Boston.  We  know  exactly  wliat  space  is  taken  on  the  boats  and  we  never  put  any- 
thing on  the  market  unless  we  have  some  idea  of  what  is  going  forward  for  some  other 
place.  Of  course  that  could  not  be  done  in  connection  with  small  fruits,  but  we  do 
not  handle  small  fruits  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Emery:  Mr.  Lick  said  that  $1.75  a  bushel  was  paid  for  apples  in  Brandon. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  that  could  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Lick:  If  our  apple  industry  came  to  the  point  where  the  grower  would  get 
about  $1  per  barrel,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  retailer  would  have  to  take 
less  profit. 

Mr.  Emery:  $2.25  was  the  cost  of  the  apples;  $1.10  freight,  and  50  cents  to  the 
jobber,  makes  $3.85,  and  it  would  cost  the  retailer  $1.30  a  bushel  which  would  leave 
him  a  profit  of  45  cents  a  bushel  which  I  think  is  the  right  profit  for  the  retailer  to  get. 

Mr.  Lick:     Don't  you  think  that  is  rather  high? 

Mr.  Emery  :     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dewar:  If  the  fruit  grower  could  get  as  much  profit  as  that,  he  would  be 
able  to  retire  from  business  in  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Grierson:  It  might  be  possible  to  extend  the  system  they  have  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  sell  both  wholesale  and  retail,  if  delivered  direct  to  the  purchaser,  and  let 
them  order  by  'phone.  Sell  in  half  bushel  boxes  as  well  as  bushel  boxes.  If  that 
system  were  adopted,  many  consumers  would  order  ahead.  I  believe  we  could  secure 
a  very  large  trade  for  our  apples  in  the  United  States,  and  if  we  had  stores  in  the 
large  cities,  apples  could  be  handled  from  the  different  provinces. 

Mr.  Pritchard:  We  might  have  over  production  in  some  lines  this  year,  but 
take  the  fruit  industry  for  five  years  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  feel  discouraged. 
I  have  been  in  the  retail  fruit  business  and  I  would  not  go  go  back  to  it;  I  would 
rather  hoe  potatoes.  I  am  a  practical  grower  now.  If  some  of  you  gentlemen  were 
in  the  retail  business  for  a  time,  you  would  know  more  about  it.  Can  any  man  in 
this  audience  tell  me  what  it  has  cost  to  grow  a  barrel  of  apples  for  the  last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Winslow:  Apparently  in  our  province,  the  cost  is  between  70  cents  and 
85  cents  a  box.  That  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  apples,  not  including  interest  on 
the  investment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Some  three  or  four  years  ago'we  had  people  coming  from  other 
countries  wanting  to  buy  fruit  lands  and  they  wanted  to  know  the  percentage  of  cost, 
and  I  did  some  figuring  on  that  line.  I  figured  on  apples  because  I  was  interested  in 
them  both  in  buying  and  selling  as  well  as  growing  and  I  was  thinking  of  planting 
an  orchard.  I  made  the  statement  that  if  a  man  in  the  Niagara  district  would  plant 
5  or  10  acres  of  apple  orchard  and  the  same  acreage  of  peaches,  leaving  the  land  out 
of  the  question  altogether,  because  locality  makes  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  I  would  take  the  apple  orchard  every  time  in  preference  to  the  peach  orchard. 
I  took  certain  orchards  that  I  had  handled  in  my  younger  days  and  I  took  the  yields 
from  these  orchards  and  also  from  orchards  that  were  poorly  handled,  and  I  took  the 
expenditure  for  cultivation  and  spraying  and  fertilizers  and  my  calculation  was  that 
it  costs  $1.75  a  barrel.     The  average  price  was  $2.15. 

Mr.  Pritchard:     For  the  last  five  years,  the  average  price  has  been  $2.75. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  That  depends  on  whether  you  take  what  the  grower  receives  or 
what  the  man  who  knows  the  market  receives. 

Mr.  White:  The  fruit  grower  gets  only  one  crop  during  the  year  and  he  has 
quite  a  large  capital  invested,  but  the  merchant  handles  his  produce  a  great  many 
times  during  the  year  and  turns  it  over  and  over,  and  if  he  can  make  a  small  profit 
frequently,  it  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  large  profit  made  only  once  a  year.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  considering  comparisons  that  are  not  alike. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  placed  the  value  of  the  land  on  a  5  per  cent  basis.  I  also  put  a 
certain  amount  for  management. 
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l\rr.  SxETsixoER:  We  arc  scttinp:  into  a  doop  (luostioii.  There  is  a  certain  benefit 
from  a  large  crop.  I  have  a  little  over  90  acres  of  orchard,  and  when  I  saw  the  con- 
dition of  the  market,  I  began  to  think  of  other  markets.  T  wrote  to  people  who  are 
growing  grain  and  asked  them  what  they  would  take  for  their  grain  and  T  would  pay 
them  in  apples.  1  am  going  to  get  rid  of  my  croj)  in  some  way.  Tt  is  an  education  to 
a  great  many  of  us  to  be  confronted  with  this  abundance. 

Senator  Smith  :  We  had  one  of  the  biggest  apple  crops  in  the  history  of  the 
country  two  years  ago,  and  the  price  was  fixed  by  co-operative  associations  and  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  got  together  and  fixed  the  price, 
but  by  a  sort  of  unanimous  consent,  they  fixed  the  price  at  $3.50  for  No.  I's  and  $2.75 
for  No.  2's.  They  would  not  take  any  less,  and  the  consequence  was  that  not  a  great 
many  orders  were  taken.  The  result  was  we  had  237,000  barrels  of  apples  shipped  in 
from  the  United  States  for  which  they  received  $2.50  a  barrel  and  out  shippers  sent 
!)32,000  barrels  to  Great  Britain  and  got  on  an  average  $1.50  a  barrel.  The  lesson 
I  think  we  should  learn  from  that  is  not  to  fix  the  price  too  high.  We  should  look 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  into  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  sell  for  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  barrel  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  than 
to  have  to  sell  for  $1.50  a  barrel  at  the  end. 

We  all  feel  that  we  are  faced  with  pretty  low  prices  for  apples.  British  Columbia 
has  a  good  crop  and  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  have  a  good  crop,  and  the  markeis  are 
not  very  promising.  The  west  is  not  very  flush  with  money,  and  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Ontario  are  not  very  flush,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  market  conditions  will  be 
in  Great  Britain.  They  have  very  large  crops  in  the  Northwestern  States  and  they 
are  faced  with  the  same  conditions  that  we  are.  The  same  thing  is  being  repeated  that 
occurred  two  years  ago,  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  will  get  a  large  stock  of  apples  from' 
the  United  States  at  prices  low  enough  to  keep  our  apples  out,  and  what  we  should  do 
is  to  put  the  prices  low  enough  so  that  we  can  keep  the  market  away  from  them. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Davis,  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa:  Up  to  the  present  time  very  few 
growers  have  any  record  of  what  it  costs  to  grow  a  crop.  This  year  in  Ottawa  we  are 
attempting  to  get  some  information  in  that  respect  but  we  are  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  get  reliable  information  in  the  difi^erent  provinces.  So  far  as  we  find  it  is  between 
$1.25  and  $1.95  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick;  that  includes  the  cost  of  the  barrel 
and  packing  and  in  some  cases,  there  is  no  estimate  made  for  management  or  for  the 
price  of  the  land.  We  have  issued  a  sheet  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  cost  of 
growing  different  farm  crops.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  orchard  work.  One 
column  is  a  table  of  the  different  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  the  orchard.  There  is 
a  column  for  the  number  of  hours  of  work  each  day  and  a  column  for  the  material 
used  and  the  value.  It  is  placed  before  the  farmer  in  a  very  simple  form  so  that  in  a 
few  minutes  he  can  put  down  and  ascertain  how  much  it  costs  him  to  grow  a  croji. 
These  sheets  will  be  supplied  to  any  person  upon  application  to  the  Dominion  Horticul- 
turist. When  I  went  back  from  college  to  my  own  farm  some  few  years  ago,  I  under- 
took a  double  entry  system  of  book-keeping  and  I  kept  that  up  and  it  was  very  interestr 
ing.  Last  year  it  cost  me  $2.55  for  every  barrel  of  apples  I  shipped  and  I  received  $2.57. 
That  did  not  leave  me  a  very  large  profit,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  if  a  man  makes 
50  cents  a  barrel  for  handling  these  apples  for  a  few  days,  he  is  making  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  did.  Of  course  the  fault  might  be  in  the  method  by  which  I  produced 
that  crop,  and  I  might  be  able  to  cut  the  cost  down.  It  took  a  good  many  hours  of 
night  work  to  follow  out  that  system  of  double  entry  book-keeping,  and  this  year  we 
have  adopted  a  simple  system,  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  into  operation  on  my  own 
l)lace  and  abolish  the  double  entry  system,  because  it  takes  iip  too  much  time.  We  also 
have  a  summary  sheet  on  which  to  record  three  months  work.  We  do  not  place  any 
stipulation  on  your  returning  the  sheets,  but  we  would  very  much  like  to  have  them 
returned.  When  these  sheets  reach  the  growers,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  they  may  be  improved  upon. 
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^Ir.  Bijodik:  Our  t'liciid.  Sciiatur  Smith.  siM)kc  of  their  heinj;-  ;i  l)iiin])cr  cni]*  of 
apples  ill  Nova  Scotia  and  liritisli  Columhia.  Itiit  ho  did  not  say  anything-  ahont  C^uc- 
bee.  In  mir  jinivincc  we  will  hnvc  about  3()'L<HHi  Icirrds.  and  i  dn  not  think  we  should 
be  left  out. 

Mr.  Pattison  :  I  am  nut  a  delejiate  hut  there  are  .several  points  I  would  like  to 
refer  to.  One  is  with  reference  to  returns,  l.onn-  ii^o  1  i)ointed  out  in  a  fruit  paper 
we  eouducted  that  returns  from  the  Niaf>ara  District  were  misleading;  aiul  that  the 
l)resent  system  of  ji'ettinj;-  returns  is  not  reliable;  not  even  the  (lovernmeiit  returns  art- 
reliable,  and  the  only  way  to  get  reliable  returns  is  to  employ  expert.s  to  do  it. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  the  old  country  and  while  there  I  interviewed  several 
wholesale  fruit  men,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  1  cannot  give  any  favourabh'  ri'jjort.  because 
they  all  with  one  accord  said  the  market  for  apples  was  dull  and  one  of  them  said  they 
did  not  care  to  handle  them  at  all.  One  dealer  told  me  that  the  people  in  EuKland  were 
not  buying-.  The  people  are  making  such  sacrifices  to  conduct  this  war  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  buy  fruit.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  admirable  spirit  displayed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  in  this  tremendously  difficult  situation.  (Ajiplause.)  Where- 
ever  I  went  1  wiis  convinced  that  great  sacrifices  were  being  made,  but  there  was  no 
undue  excitement;  the  people  were  resolved  to  see  it  through  and  there  was  a  remark- 
able confidence  everywhere  that  although  Germany  might  make  a  success  at  the  start, 
in  the  end  the  British  would  win.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Abkikl:  Senator  Smith  made  the  statement  that  the  West  was  our  market 
and  that  we  should  control  it  by  making  the  price  right.  In  the  United  States  they 
have  large  markets  where  they  can  sell  their  fancy  stuff  at  a  high  price  and  they  send 
their  second  grade  stuff  into  the  Prairie  provinces.  They  sell  it  at  anything  they  can 
get  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  that  makes  it  very  hard  for  the  British  Columbia  growers.  If 
we  had  a  fancy  market  that  would  handle  our  fancj'  stuff,  we  coidd  afford  to  sacrifice 
the  rest  of  the  crop. 

Prof.  T.  G.  Bunting,  Macdonald  College:  The  retailer  receives  a  statement  from 
the  fruit  shippers  with  regard  to  the  price  and  the  condition  of  the  fruit  market,  but 
does  the  consumer  get  that  reports  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  wrote  to  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict for  some  cherries  and  the  cherries  came  along-  and  a  little  bit  later  the  bill  at 
$1  a  basket,  and  1  lind  to  pay  the  charges.  I  was  a  little  late  ordering  my  cherries. 
If  I  had  known  the  price  was  low,  1  could  have  ordered  them  earlier  and  saved  con- 
siderable. 1  could  find  plenty  of  people  right  here  in  the  Niagara  district  that  will 
not  credit  the  statement  that  there  are  no  peaches.  They  have  heard  that  re{)ort  so 
often  in  the  past  when  there  have  been  peaches.  There  have  always  been  peaches  up  to 
this  year.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  there  has  been  an  absolute  failure  in  the 
Niagara  district.  If  the  consumer  could  get  a  report  as  to  the  actual  conditions,  it 
would  lu'lp  him  considerably.  This  year  the  cherries  came  all  in  a  rush,  and  if  the 
consumer  Inul  known  it  in  time  he  would  have  bought  them  wiuii  they  were  low,  but 
tile  information  that  there  was  a  large  cherry  crop  went  out  after  the  cherries  were 
l)ractically  over.  I  think  the  i)roper  i)lace  for  the  information  to  come  fnnu  is  tlie 
growers  and  the  Govennnent  should  ;nlout  some  system  of  ^-ending  tin-  int'ormation 
(.at. 

Mr.  W'iNsi.ow  :  We  find  in  the  West  that  the  market  does  respond  to  crop  reports. 
We  did  not  believe  very  much  of  what  was  saitl  about  the  Niagara  peach  crop  in 
British  Columbia.  I  must  say  that  the  rejKtrt  issued  by  yourself,  sir,  last  year  was 
authoritative  and  something  that  we  could  ri'ly  on.  I  tr>-  to  get  the.se  reports  as  accu- 
rate as  possible  in  British  Columbia.  Our  market  commisioner  wlio  is  under  me  has 
a  mailing  list  of  two  thousand  names  on  the  Prairie,  a  thousand  ilcalers  and  about  one 
thousand  secretaries  of  farmers'  <trganizations  with  whom  he  <'orresi)onds  i.nd  we  try 
t(i  Keep  them  intornied  on  actnal  conditions.  It  is  a  business  that  we  woidd  like  to  see 
carried  on  on  a  larger  scab'  by  the  Federal  (loverument.  We  are  often  compelled  in 
British  Columbia  to  undertake  things  in  advance  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  pre-cnoling  idants,  you  got  one  in  Ontario  from  the  F'ederal 
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Governmeut,  but  we  had  to  build  our  own.  We  have  ah-eady  had  a  market  commis- 
sioner for  four  years,  and  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  when  the  proposal  was 
advanced  that  the  Dominion  Government  should  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Brodie  :  I  would  like  to  give  you  particulars  of  some  of  the  demonstration 
orchards  we  have  under  the  control  of  the  Government  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
There  was  an  orchard  of  four  acres  that  two  years  ago  gave  an  average  of  five  barrels 
of  Fameuse  apple  per  tree  and  the  total  crop  was  sold  for  $1,800  on  the  tree,  and  we  did 
not  have  to  pick  it.  This  year,  there  is  another  bumper  crop,  but  the  apples  are  sell- 
ing for  $2.50  a  barrel  on  the  tree.  I  just  tell  you  this  to  show  you  that  there  is  a  little 
money  made  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  growing  apples.  These  demonstration 
orchards  are  doing  good  work  in  showing  the  people  how  they  should  take  care  of  their 
trees. 

Mr.  Dickson  :  One  thing  we  want  is  an  educational  campaign  not  only  among  the 
producers  but  the  consumers.  We  should  teach  the  people  of  this  country  to  eat  apples. 
We  find  carloads  of  imported  fruits  coming  in  to  Montreal  from  California,  and  a 
large  amount  of  money  is  being  paid  for  them.  This  money  should  be  paid  out  for 
our  own  fruits.  The  man  who  buys  a  barrel  or  box  of  apples  gets  good  value,  but  the 
man  who  can  buy  only  10  cents  worth,  does  not  get  value.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  there  should  be  Canadian  fruit  stores.  I  believe  that  in  a  year  like  this  when  we 
have  a  bumper  crop,  a  house  in  Boston  would  pay.  Our  fruit  could  be  sent  there  in 
the  most  attractive  form  and  sold  in  small  quantities  as  well  as  large  and  I  believe  it 
would  produce  good  results.  It  is  a  very  difiicult  matter  to  regulate  the  retailers.  If 
for  instance  in  a  city  like  Winnipeg,  it  was  found  the  retail  price  was  too  high,  my 
suggestion  would  be  that  one  of  the  fruit  organizations  should  put  a  well  advertised 
house  in  Winnipeg  and  the  retail  men  would  either  have  to  come  down  to  what  the 
price  should  be  or  get  out  of  the  business.  We  must  bring  our  fruit  to  the  attention 
of  the  consumer.  We  find  bananas  exposed  in  the  stores  in  Montreal  more  prominently 
than  apples,  and  our  own  fruits  are  passed  by  simply  because  they  are  not  advertised. 
If  they  were  advertised  as  much  as  patent  medicines,  the  consumption  would  be  enor- 
mous and  the  benefits  to  the  people  would  be  far  reaching. 

Mr.  Eeekie  :  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Winslow  had  to  say.  As  far  as  the 
cost  of  producing  my  own  fruit  is  concerned,  I  have  kept  fairly  accurate  account.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  absolutely  accurate  figures  because  it  is  very  difiicult  for  a 
fruit  grower  to  keep  a  book-keeper,  and  when  he  has  such  a  variety  of  other  things  to 
attend  to,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  do  it  himself,  but  from  what  figures  I  have 
made,  it  cost  me  about  70  cents  a  box  to  produce  my  fruit.  I  have  checked  my  figures 
up  with  other  orchards  where  they  pay  for  a  book-keeper  part  of  the  time,  and  their 
figures  coincide  with  mine.  Of  course  the  volume  of  production  will  vary  the  cost, 
but  I  think  70  cents  a  box  is  substantially  correct. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  that  include  selling  charges  ? 

Mr.  Reekie:  No. 

Father  Leopold  :  Does  that  include  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Reekie  :  Yes,  but  it  does  not  include  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  Chairman  :  I  visited  Mr.  Reekie's  orchard  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  he  has 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  crops  of  apples  I  ever  saw.  He  is  not  extravagant,  but  he 
takes  great  care  of  his  orchard  and  works  hard  himself. 

Professor  Crow  :  There  has  been  brought  put  at  this  meeting  some  information  of 
great  value  on  the  question  of  marketing.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
have  evidently  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  and  from  what  has  been 
said  here  to'-day,  there  is  no  doubt  w-e  have  made  substantial  progress. 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production,  Mr.  Pritchard  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  produce  a  barrel  of  apples  and  it  brought  out  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  what  the  profit  is  in  our  own  business,  neither  do  we  know  the 
profit  in  the  retailer's  business,  but  the  information  we  have  received  on  the  point  has 
been  very  interesting. 
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Mr.  Thompson's  first  suggestion,  I  think  is  of  great  value.  We  must  have  a  better 
system  of  market  reporting  and  crop  reporting.  It  has  been  suggested  several  times 
this  evening  that  the  federal  government  should  undertake  this  work  and  carry  it  out, 
but  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  added  to  that.  I  recently  read  a  very  full  account 
of  the  work  of  an  organization  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  crop 
reporting.  The  federal  government  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  "Washington,  carry  on  an  extensive  system  of  crop  and  market  rpeorting 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa  and 
by  the  Provincial  Branch  of  Agriculture  at  Toronto  and  in  British  Columbia.  But 
the  most  perfect  system  in  the  world  is  that  developed  by  the  Simmons  Hardware 
Company  of  St.  Louis  which  manufactures  the  "  Keen  Kutter  "  brand  of  axes.  You 
might  say,  "  Where  is  the  connection?  "  It  is  here;  they  have  to  find  a  sale  for  their 
hardware,  axes,  saws,  hammers,  hoes,  rakes  and  all  manner  of  implements  and  they  are 
interested  in  the  production  of  every  crop.  They  have  in  the  United  States  a  staff  of 
600  travellers  and  these  men  wire  in  weekly  what  the  actual  conditions  are  in  their 
territory  with  regard  to  crops,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Simmons  Weekly  Crop  Report  is 
for  accuracy,  far  ahead  of  the  government  report  and  it  is  weekly  instead  of  monthly. 
It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  can  be  done  in  this  country  in  preparing  a  strictly  up-to-date, 
reliable  report,  but  it  certainly  can  be  improved  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Smith  brought  up  an  excellent  point  in  relation  to  the  price  at  which  our 
apples  are  put  on  the  market.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  has  an  important  bearing  in  this  business  because  if  he  cannot  buy,  we 
cannot  sell.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  the  price  is  a  very  important  factor,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  sticking  point.  We  can  set  a  price  among  ourselves  as  an  association 
and  we  can  in  a  way  control  the  wholesale  price,  but  we  cannot  control  the  price  at 
which  the  retailer  sells  to  the  consumer,  and  just  here  let  me  say  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  criticism  that  is  aimed  at  the  retailer  is  not  deserved.  We  do  not  take  into  account 
what  it  costs  to  carry  on  the  retail  business.  If  you  study  any  line  of  production,  you 
will  find  that  the  great  cost  comes  at  the  retail  end  of  the  business.  There  is  the 
expensive  handling,  and  we  cannot  say  that,  because  a  retail  man  takes  a  profit  of  50 
cents  a  box  for  apples,  he  is  robbing  anybody  because  we  do  not  know  what  it  costs 
him  to  carry  on  his  business.  You  will  find  the  profit  is  not  very  high  if  you  compare 
it  with  other  businesses.  The  retail  men,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  becoming  mil- 
lionaires. I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  duplication  in  distribu- 
tion. Take  for  instance,  the  distribution  of  milk ;  you  will  have,  say,  three  or  four 
milk  wagons  on  the  same  street  at  t^e  same  time.  How  many  delivery  wagons  are 
there  going  over  the  same  ground  every  day?  The  great  expense  is  in  delivering  the 
goods,  and  it  is  just  as  much  so  in  the  fruit  business  as  in  any  other  line.  The  market 
dealers  are  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  and  it  is  being  worked  out  satisfactorily 
with  regard  to  a  good  many  other  products  and  there  is  no  doubt  improvement  can  be 
made  in  the  delivery  of  fruit.  It  has  been  stated  by  apple  dealers  of  experience  that 
when  fruit  is  started  on  the  market  at  a  moderate  price,  the  crop  is  usually  cleaned  up 
at  a  fair  price,  but  if  they  start  it  high,  they  have  got  to  take  less  at  tlio  end  because 
there  is  usually  a  slump,  and  the  best  possible  thing  from  an  apple  producer's  stand- 
point is  to  have  the  market  start  off  at  a  moderate  price.  This  year  we  have  a  big  crop 
and  unusual  conditions  and  I  think  Senator  Smith's  advice  is  perfectly  correct:  that 
we  should  start  the  fruit  moving  even  if  we  have  to  give  it  away.  We  must  create  a 
demand  and  get  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  then  later  in  the  winter  you  won't  have 
a  slump  in  price  and  the  situation  will  be  improving. 

Another  important  suggestion  was  brought  out  by  Professor  Bunting  with  regard 
to  advertising.  We  do  not  fully  realize  what  advertising  will  do.  Grocery  stores  carry 
some  things  at  very  little  profit,  but  the  advertising  they  get  from  handling  them 
helps  them  in  selling  other  goods. 

Another  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  There  are  three  things  that  regulate  the  market;  one  is  the  price, 
the  second  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  and  the  third  the  quality  of  the 
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goods,  and  these  tliree  thiiigri  sum  up  the  whcjle  situation.  One  thing-  that  we  should 
bo  particuhir  about  this  year  is  not  to  sell  anything;  that  is  not  strictly  first  class.  The 
statement  was  made  to-day  in  my  hearing  tha*t  for  every  barrel  of  second  class  apples 
sold  this  year  a  barrel  of  first  class  apples  will  go  to  waste.  Possibly  it  is  difficvdt  to 
prove  that  statement  in  the  abstract,  but  the  idea  is  right;  every  barrel  of  second 
class  apples  we  put  into  the  trade  this  year,  shuts  off  a  certain  amount  of  first  class 
ifruit,  and  if  we  want  to  create  a  reputation  for  our  goods,  we  will  sell  nothing  that 
is  not  strictly  up  to  the  mark  this  year.     (Applause.) 

Father  Leopold:  If  we  as  fruit  growers  in  Canada  could  have  all  our  fruit  re- 
main in  Canada  and  not  have  so  much  American  fruit  coming  in,  it  would  relieve  the 
situation.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  judging  fruit  in  the  Quebec  Exhibition,  and  on  my 
way  through  the  city,  I  noticed  hundreds  of  boxes  of  berries  coming  from  the  United 
(States.  I  asked  how  these  berries  were  selling  in  Quebec,  and  they  were  selling  at 
$3  a  crate.  If  the  Ontario  growers  knew  things  like  that,  they  could  sell  their  fruit 
down  there. 

Mr.  Cowax:  There  is  one  factor  that  we  must  realize  and  that  is  that  land  is 
Belling  in  the  cities  at  very  high  prices  and  it  is  costing-  the  retailer  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  handle  our  produce.  He  must  be  able  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  apples 
in  order  to  pay  his  rent,  and  he  has  to  pay  his  help  and  the  wages  are  high.  I  have 
talked  with  retailers  in  some  of  the  large  cities  on  that  question.  T  believe  the  ques- 
tion of  distribution  is  working  itself  out  very  rapidly.  We  have  heard  what  Xova 
Scotia  growers  have  done  in  co-operating  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  50,000  farmers  have  organized,  and  they  came  down  to  Ontario  last  year 
and  bought  28  cars  of  fruit.  The  Ontario  farmers  are  starting  to  organize  and  they 
expect  to  have  15,000  or  20,000  organized  farmers.  Last  spring  these  farmers  met 
with  the  labour  unions  in  the  city,  and  the  labour  unions  are  beginning  to  work  out 
co-operative  enterprises.  These  things  are  all  -working  together  and  they  will  have 
most  beneficial  results. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock  and  I  feel  you  have  all  expressed  your- 
selves freely  upon  these  j)oints,  and  I  think  I  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  you( 
want  the  Government  to  undertake.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  rash  promises,  but 
I  will  state  that  I  will  go  over  all  the  things  you  have  laid  before  us  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  something  will  be  done  before  very  long  to  help  in  promoting  the 
fruit  growing  industry.     (Applause.) 

Meeting  adjourned. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Friday,  September  4.  1914. 

I).   .TiiHXsox,  Fruit  Commissioner,  occupied  the  Chair.        _ 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Parker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  has 
one  or  two  resolutions  that  he  will  submit  to  us  this  morning. 

COMMITTEE  OX  RESOLUTIONS. 

Air.  Parkkr  :  There  is  only  one  resoliitidu  ti)  come  before  the  meeting: 
Moved  by  Mr.  McMahon,    of    Nova    Scotia,    seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Peart,  of 
Ontario : 

"  Whereas  the  steamship  companies  carrying  Canadian  fruit  ti)  the  English 
markets  liave  greatly  increased  ocean  rates ; 

And  Whereas  some  at  least  of  such  companies  are  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  their  schedule  of  freight  rates  may  be  controlled  by 
the  Government : 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  a  conunittee  be  appointed  at  this  conference 
to  confer  with  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  relation  thereto." 
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That  matter  appeals  to  us  in  Nova  Scotia  more  strongly  than  any  other  section 
in  Canada.  The  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  touches  us  more  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  Fruit  Companies  ship  very  largely  to  the  Old  Country.  Of  course 
the  dealer  who  buys  pays  that  extra  freight  rate,  but  he  must  have  recourse  against 
the  grovpers  and  give  them  that  much  less  for  their  fruit.  The  line  of  steamships 
that  carries  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  is  the  Furness-Withy  Line,  and  it  is  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Its  ships  do  not  carry  any  passengers  and  would  not  be 
used  for  any  transports  because  they  are  second-class  ships  und  are  not  the  kind  that 
would  be  used  as  transports. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  tho  Ontario  shippers  to 
ship  by  Halifax?    Are  there  boats  enough  there  to  carry  the  Ontario  fruit? 

Mr.  Parker:  Yes,  by  St.  John  and  Halifax. 

The  Chairman:  They  usually  take  the  St.  Lawrence  boats  off  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Parker  :  There  are  an  abundance  of  ships  to  carry  the  crop  and  they  are 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  he  would  insist 
that  they  give  us  a  fair  show.  We  would  not  object  to  a  small  increase  of  10  cents  a 
barrel,  but  to  take  our  crop  to  pay  the  Furness-Withy  people  whom  we  have  been 
supporting  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  do  not  think  is  fair. 

Mr.  Peart:  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference  last  night  that 
there  is  an  enormous  crop  of  apples  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  on  account  of  the  war  situation  that  now  exists  it  will  be  difficult  to 
market  this  enormous  crop.  We  will  have  a  great  surplus  of  apples  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  if  anything  is  done  by  the  carrying  companies  to  increase  the  rates, 
it  will  add  to  the  congestion.  The  increase  in  the  steamship  rates  will  make  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain  greater.  At  the  present  time,  the  people  in  Great 
Britain  are  making  great  sacrifices  and  if  the  steamship  companies  raise  their  rates, 
it  will  diminish  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and 
add  to  the  distress.  I  think  these  are  ample  grounds  for  us  to  try  and  maintain  a 
reasonable  rate  for  transportation.     (Motion  carried.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  This 
has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  fruit  shippers,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have 
a  free  and  open  discussion  to  see  exactly  what  you  think  about  it.  I  want  you  to 
reserve  nothing.  This  Conference  has  been  called  to  discuss  such  questions  as  this. 
You  are  ail  representative  men  who  have  built  up  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada  and 
you  are  recognized  authorities  on  these  subjects,  and  we  wish  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  your  advice.  We  desire  to  conduct  the  Fruit  Branch  along  lines  as  close  to  the 
public  demands  as  possible,  and  I  want  you  to  discuss  this  subject  in  a  business-like 
way. 

T  understand  the  Nova  Scotia  delegates  are  going  to  interview  the  Government 
on  their  way  back,  and  we  are  open  for  nominations  for  a  committee  to  interview  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Parker:  We  named  all  our  delegates,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  joined  by 
some  of  the  members  from  the  other  provinces. 

Prof.  CuMMiNGS:  If  it  is  possible  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Minister,  you 
can  nominate  a  committee  of  the  fruit  growers  who  could  make  it  convenient  to  be  in 
Ottawa  to-morrow.  I  will  move  that  all  the  fruit  growers  in  this  conference  who  can 
make  it  convenient  to  be  in  Ottawa  to-morrow  to  interview  the  Miniser  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  do  so. 

Mr.  Parker:  I  will  be  glad  to  second  that  motion. 

Prof.  CuMMiNGS :  The  commissioner  coiild  nominate  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chair:max  :  I  will  name  Mr.  McMahon  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 
(Motion  carried.) 
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Mr.  McMahon:  We  all  realize  the  importance  of  this  matter.  An  extra  charge 
of  30  cents  a  barrel  on  freight  rates  will  have  a  very  disastrous  effect  and  if  we  can 
succeed  in  getting  it  cut  down,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  the  Minister  will  make  it  a  point  to  meet  the  committee 
to-morrow,  although  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  being  out  of  town.  If  I  understand 
it  rightly,  the  Nova  Scotia  delegates  are  going  down  to  Ottawa  and  they  will  express 
the  ideas  of  this  Convention,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  leave  it  entirely  to  Nova  Scotia 
because,  while  they  are  vitally  interested,  the  other  provinces  are  also  interested. 
When  I  was  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia  I  found  the  people  there  were  just 
as  much  interested  in  knowing  what  the  Nova  Scotia  people  were  going  to  do  with 
their  apples  as  we  are,  because  they  said :  "  If  they  cannot  send  them  to  the  Old 
Country,  they  will  ship  them  to  our  markets  and  that  will  cause  a  complete  glut." 

Mr.  McMahon  :  Every  province  should  be  represented.  I  would  like  to  have 
as  many  from  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  as  possible.  I  would  like  to  see  every 
province  represented. 

Mr.  Abriel:  I  quite  agree  with  the  last  speaker.  Although  we  started  out  with 
a  delegation  from  Nova  Scotia,  I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  British  Columbia 
that  this  rate  should  be  reduced,  because  if  Nova  Scotia  people  cannot  send  their 
fruit  to  England,  they  will  flood  our  markets  with  their  apples. 

Mr.  Parker  :  As  far  as  Nova  Scotia  is  concerned,  I  may  say  that  we  are  going 
dovsm  for  results  and  we  are  going  to  get  them  if  possible.  There  may  be  conditions 
that  we  do  not  understand,  and  if  so,  the  Minister  will  tell  us  what  they  are,  and  we 
will  have  to  accept  what  is  forced  on  us  by  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that.  As  to  the  expense  of  the 
delegation  going  to  Ottawa,  you  know  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  fruit  growers, 
but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Government  could  pay  the  expenses  of  a  dele- 
gation going  from  here.  If  they  were  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  delegations  which 
go  down  to  see  them,  they  would  be  over-run  with  delegations.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Provincial  Associations  to  finance  the  additional  expense. 

Prof.  Cummings:  The  extra  expense  of  going  to  Ottawa  would  not  be  very 
heavy  and  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  have  at  least  one  man  from  each  province. 

Mr.  Peart:  How  would  it  do  to  have  each  province  endorse  the  resolution  and 
it  could  be  laid  before  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  the  members  who  are 
going  that  way? 

The  Chairman:     Mr.  Hodgetts  could  probably  give  us  some  information. 

Mr.  Hodgetts:  I  know  our  Eruit  Growers'  Association  will  willingly  pay  the 
expenses  of  our  delegates. 

The  Chairman  :  Will  you  appoint  your  delegates  now  or  leave  that  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Association? 

Mr.  Hodgetts  :     Leave  it  to  the  association,  and  we  will  report  later. 

Mr.  Abriel:  The  British  Columbia  Association  would  willingly  pay  the  extra 
expenses  of  the  delegates. 

Mr.  McIntosii:  While  this  committee  is  before  the  Minister  on  the  matter  of 
ocean  freight  rates,  it  should  also  interview  the  Minister  on  the  question  of  securing 
a  definite  price  per  box  of  fruit  for  ocean  shipping. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  I  think  they  charge  by  cubic  feet,  and  my  experience  is  that  I  could 
get  a  box  shipped  cheaper  than  a  barrel,  and  if  you  ask  for  a  box  rate  they  may  make 
it  higher. 

Mr.  Lick  :  No  action  should  be  taken  unless  you  are  very  sure  of  your  ground.  A 
few  years  ago  I  worked  it  out,  and  the  same  quantity  of  apples  went  for  from  14  cents 
to  19  cents  a  barrel  cheaper  in  boxes  than  in  barrels,  and  we  do  not  want  to  lose  that 
advantage. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  So  many  boxes  measure  so  many  cubic  feet  and  they  always 
figure  up  the  space.  The  boxes  are  always  more  compact  and,  therefore,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  same  weight  of  apples  will  go  cheaper  by  box  than  by  barrel. 
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The  steamship  companies  will  not  figure  up  and  say  a  box  is  so  big  and  we  will  carry 
it  for  so  much.  When  you  get  your  returns  from  the  other  end  they  vary  because  they 
do  not  always  pile  the  boxes  in  the  same  careful  manner. 

Mr.  Dewar:  I  shipped  boxes  four  years  ago  and  the  rate  was  cheaper  than  by  the 
barrel.  I  do  not  think  we  should  interfere  with  this  matter.  The  question  that  is 
more  important  is  to  have  the  officials  look  after  the  cargo  inspectors  and  see  that  the 
boxes  are  properly  handled.  I  think  the  damaged  fruit  that  is  landed  on  the  other  side 
costs  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we  pay  for  freight. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  Can  you  get  a  straight  bill  of  lading  for  so  many  boxes  from 
your  station  agent? 

Mr.  Dewar:    We  get  it  from  the  steamship  company;  we  do  not  ship  from  inland. 

Mr.  McIntosh:  Under  present  conditions  from  inland  shipping  points,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  a  grower  to  tell  a  buyer  how  much  the  freight  will  be  per  box. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  think  it  is  higher  than  by  the  barrel? 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  Sometimes  they  are  piled  loosely  and  the  freight  varies.  If  the 
shipper  could  state  to  the  buyer  just  exactly  how  much  per  box  the  freight  would  be, 
it  would  be  an  advantage. 

The  Chairman  :  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  railway  companies  will  give  a  clear 
biU  of  lading  if  they  are  asked  for  it  ? 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  The  shipper  can  demand  a  clear  bill  of  lading.  I  have  found  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  that  agents  will  write  across  the  bill  of  lading,  "  Shipper's 
count."  We  do  not  have  to  accept  such  a  bill  of  lading.  If  you  tell  an  agent  yuu  are 
going  to  load  a  car,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  there  and  count  the  packages  and  you  can 
demand  a  clear  bill  of  lading. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  take  back  what  I  have  been  stating. 
My  impression  was  that  the  bill  of  lading  was  subject  to  change  and  that  there  might 
be  additional  freight  added  to  it. 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  With  reference  to  the  number  of  packages  in  the  car,  not  to  the 
rate.  You  cannot  demand  a  straight  bill  of  lading  on  the  rate,  but  you  can  as  to  the 
number  of  packages  in  the  car. 


FRUIT  MARKS  ACT. 

Mr.  Elmer  Lick  :  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  four  or  five  features  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Act  at  the  present*  time  and  have  some  discussion  on  them.  The  Fruit 
Marks  Act  was  put  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  false  packing,  and  it 
has  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  false  packing  that  used  to  be  done  in  Canada. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  spend  any  time  on  that  phase  of  it.  It  was  also  designed  to 
establish  a  grade  that  would  be  generally  recognized  all  over  the  world  wherever  our 
apples  went,  and  that  too  has  been  very  largely  accomplished. 

There  has  been  one  hindering  matter  that  will  always  be  with  us,  and  that 
is  the  quality  of  the  fruit  with  which  these  various  barrels  or  boxes  are  to  be  packed. 
If  the  fruit  is  of  a  high  quality,  the  grade  of  apples  will  be  higher  than  if  the  fruit 
if  of  a  varying  quality,  but  that  cannot  be  entirely  avoided;  therefore,  year  by  year 
there  must  be  more  or  less  leniency  shown  by  the  inspectors.  It  would  be  desirable 
if  possible  to  have  a  grade  of  apples  of  such  a  high  character  that  we  could  depend 
upon  them  being  as  good  as  apples  could  be.  That  might  be  done  in  some  sections 
and  we  are  working  towards  it  and  hoping  to  obtain  that  point. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  one  word  in  section  319,  "unmerchantable,"  and 
I  have  wondered  if  a  change  could  not  be  made  there.  It  is  easy  to  describe  a  good 
thing,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  descriptive  words  to  express  a  bad  thing  or  how  much 
imperfection  you  are  to  allow.  Another  phase  of  the  question  is  that,  as  far  as 
practicable,  as  much  inspection  should  take  place  at  the  point  of  shipment  as  possible. 
A  resolution  will  be  laid  before  you  on  that  point.     The  opinion  of  the  committee 
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was  that  in  view  of  the  way  things  were  working  out,  it  would  be  better  not  to  sug- 
gest any  more  changes  than  absolutely  necessary  in  the  wording  of  the  Act  until 
another  conference  is  held.  We  think  on  the  whole,  the  Act  is  working  out  very 
well,  and  I  believe  this  whole  conference  feels  confident  that  Mr.  Johnson,  as  Fruit 
Commissioner,  will  work  the  Act  to  the  advantage  of  the  fruit  industry  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Brodie:  As  to  the  inspection  of  small  fruits,  unfortunately  this  year  ray 
strawberries  were  winter  killed  and  I  had  to  buy  quite  a  number  of  berries.  I  found 
out  that  some  of  the  retailers  had  fine  fresh  berries  on  top  of  the  boxes  and  stale 
berries  in  the  bottom.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  some  honest  dealers,  but  I  think 
our  fruit  inspectors  should  get  busy  and  look  after  this  kind  of  thing  and  stop  it  if 
possible.  Another  thing  the  dealers  do  is  to  make  three  boxes  out  of  two  by  using 
smaller  boxes. 

Mr.  Wallbridge:  With  regard  to  the  grading  of  the  apples,  I  think  we  have 
one  grade  too  many;  I  think  No.  2  is  the  lowest  grade  we  should  have,  and  anything 
else  should  be  plainly  labelled  "  culls." 

(Cries  of  Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Grierson  :  We  have  to  consider  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer.  When 
oranges  come  over  here  and  are  sold  cheap,  many  people  buy  them  who  would  not 
otherwise  buy.  A  few  years  ago  our  Spies  that  were  really  No.  1  had  a  small  fungus 
spot  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  these  apples  away  or  call  them  culls  because  they 
were  really  beautiful  apples  and  could  be  kept  until  June,  and  they  are  just  as  good 
as  the  best. 

The  Chairman:  Professor  Brodrick  represents  a  large  consuming  district,  and 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  on  that  point. 

Professor  Brodrick  :  We  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  grades  in  the  last 
few  years.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  another  grade.  The  main 
contention  of  the  consumer  in  the  West  is  to  keep  up  the  standard  and  improve  the 
quality.  The  greatest  advertisement  that  can  be  given  to  the  fruit  trade  would  be  an 
improvement  of  the  grades.  A  good  quality  of  goods  properly  put  up  will  always  sell. 
The  Western  consumer  is  prepared  to  buy  fruit  but  he  demands  quality;  the  goods 
must  be  up  to  standard,  and  I  thinly  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  come  to  the  fruit  trade 
in  Canada  owing  to  the  grades  not  being  kept  up  to  standard  in  previous  years,  but 
that  has  fortunately  been  largely  overcome. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  told  Professor  Brodrick  has  a  paper  on  the  markets,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  in  order  at  this  time. 


PRUIT  CONDITIONS  IN  WINNIPEG  AND  THE  CANADIAN  WEST. 

(F.  W.  Brodrick,  Winnipeg.) 

In  this  short  paper  I  should  like  to  present  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  the 
fruit  conditions  of  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  West. 

Shippers  of  fruit,  and  more  particularly  Canadian  fruit,  are  looking  more  intently 
to  the  Canadian  West  as  an  outlet  for  their  products.  It  is  true  that  the  Canadian 
West  must  continue  to  be  a  customer  for  the  fruits  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  ,. 

Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  customer  whose  wants  will  go  on  increasing  with  the  .»j 

growth  of  population  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  large  trade  of  fruit  to  these  western  provinces. 
To  a  considerable  extent  it  will  depend  upon  the  shippers  themselves  as  to  how  this 
trade  is  retained  and  increased.  Fruit  is  every  year  becoming  a  commodity  of  greater 
necessity  in  the  dietary  of  Western  households.  The  many  uses  to  which  fruit  cooked 
and  uncooked  may  be  put  is  causing  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  necessity  rather 
than  a  luxury. 
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»  

To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  fruit  received  into  Winnipeg,  I  might 
quote  from  the  figures  of  the  chief  fruit  inspector  for  the  Prairie  provinces.  According 
to  his  figures  there  was  received  into  Winnipeg  the  following  quantities  of  fruit  during 
the  season  1913  and  1914: — 

Ontario. 

540  Cars  apples Approx.  bbs.  83,200 

30     "                    "       boxes.  18,000 

107     "      grapes "       bskts.  267,500 

139     "     grapes,  peaches,  plums,  tomatoes,  apples "       bskts.  347,500 

British  Columbia. 

32  cars  apples Approx.  boxes.      19,200 

12     "       crabapples "       boxes.        7,200 

Nova   Scotia. 
2  cars  apples Approx.  bbs.  400 

Imported. 

116  cars  American  apples Approx.     bbs.  20,880 

145              "                 "            "       boxes.  87,000 

24  "       peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots "          crts.  22,180 

10     "       pears "       boxes.  4,500 

26     "       strawberries "     crs.  qt.  12,845 

10     "                  "              "  crs.   pts.  8,154 

7  Freezers  and  15   C/s  strawberries "  qts.  740 

395  Cases         "  Express "  pts.        7,720 

14  cars    tomatoes "     crates.        8,642 

On  Hand  31st  December,  1913. 

3,152  barrels  apples. 
15,685  boxes  apples. 

Memo. — Fruit  received  in  Winnipeg  to  August  10,  1914. 

Express  United  States. 
3,000  pints  strawberries. 

British  Columbia. 

500   packages   cherries — Express. 
1  car  apples. 

Imported. 

37  cars  strawberries,  pints. 

15  "  "  quarts. 
30     "     tomatoes,  crates. 

35  "  Washington   apples,    boxes. 

15  "  American  apples,  barrels. 

65  "  California  and  Washington  small  fruits. 

25  "  raspberries  and  loganberries,  pints 
10  "  blackberries. 

Ontario. 

25  cars  barrel  apples. 
18     "     basket   fruits   and   tomatoes. 
2,000  packages  tomatoes,  etc.,  by  Express. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  goods  was  consumed  right  iu  Winnipeg,  and  the 
balance  was  shipped  on  to  other  Canadian  points  farther  west.  Winnipeg  to-day  is 
very  largely  the  distributing  point  for  fruits  coming  from  the  east  and  south.  In 
addition  to  the  quantities  mentioned  above,  considerable  quantities  are  shipped  to  other 
points  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  from  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  coast  states. 
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Fruit  is  in  great  demand  in  the  Canadian  West,  and  shippers  will  find  a  ready 
sale  if  their  goods  are  put  on  the  market  in  an  attractive  form.  The  users  of  fruit 
are  every  year  increasing,  and  many  who  a  few  years  ago  regarded  fruit  as  a  table 
luxury  are  now  coming  to  regard  it  as  an  article  of  necessity. 

There  are  several  factors  which  will  do  much  to  widen  the  sale  of  fruit.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are: — 

(1)  Placing  the  goods  on  the  market  in  prime  condition. 

(2)  Using  an  attractive  and  convenient  package. 

(3)  Getting  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  arrival. 

(4)  Eegulating  the  supply  so  that  goods  may  be  obtained  by  the  consumer 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Considering  the  first  point,  that  is,  the  condition  of  the  fruit  on  its  arrival,  it 
might  be  said  that  this  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  way  the  fruit  goes  into 
the  car,  and  the  way  it  is  handled  during  transhipment.  Pre-cooling  of  fruits,  parti- 
cularly of  tender  fruits,  judging  from  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  from 
experimental  shipments,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  fruits 
on  arrival.  By  removing  the  natural  heat  from  the  fruit  before  it  goes  into  the  car 
it  will  carry  much  better  during  shipment  and  stand  up  for  a  much  greater  length 
of  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the  car  on  arrival.  Pre-cooling  with  long  distance 
jshipments  of  tender  fruits  will  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  goods  on  the  market  in 
prime  condition. 

Another  point  affecting  the  condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  is  the  character  of 
the  package  in  which  the  fruit  is  shipped.  The  main  thing  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  package  be  firmly  made  in  order  that  goods  will  not  be  crushed  during  tranship- 
ment, and  probably  the  most  important  of  all  that  the  package  be  of  moderate  size  in 
order  to  limit  the  amount  of  fruit  in  each  package. 

Another  matter  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  condition  of  fruit  on 
arrival  is  the  question  of  over-loading  of  cars.  Many  carloads  of  fruit  coming  into 
the  West  to-day  are  overloaded.  This  of  course  is  done  to  get  advantage  of  the  lower 
freight  rates.  If  the  same  rate  could  be  obtained  from  Eastern  and  Western  points 
for  a  15,000-pound  car  that  is  being  paid  today  for  a  20,000-pound  car,  a  great  step 
would  be  made  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  tender  fruits.  Cars  frequently  come  into 
our  Western  markets  overloaded,  and  if  there  has  been  any  defect  in  icing  en  route 
there  is  considerable  waste  as  a  result.  Just  along  this  line  too  is  the  question  of 
lloading.  Great  strides  are  being  made  along  this  line,  and  much  of  the  success  of 
shipment  depends  upon  the  way  the  goods  are  placed  in  the  car.  The  placing  in  of 
false  floors,  proper  spacing  in  the  case  of  box  packages,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  car,  and  proper  bracing  are  points  which  have  been  introduced  to  good 
advantage  in  long  distance  shipments  into  Winnipeg.  The  main  factor  in  long  dis- 
tance shipments  of  course  is  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  fruit.  To  ensure  this 
the  false  floor  should  be  at  least  four  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  goods  properly 
spaced.  In  shipments  sent  out  during  summer  months,  shippers  should  take  the  addi- 
tional precaution  of  having  the  cars  well  iced  and  seeing  that  the  drain  pipes  are 
properly  opened  and  that  the  waste  water  has  free  access  of  escape. 

For  winter  shipments  of  apples,  the  use  of  false  sides,  as  well  as  false  floors, 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  ensure  goods  coming  through  in  good  condition.  As  an 
Jidditional  precaution  in  late  shipments  shippers  would  do  well  to  see  that  the  drain 
pipes  are  plugged  and  that  plugs  are  put  in  top  of  car  and  heaters  in  the  bunkers. 

In  connectioiT  >Tith  the  second  point,  that  is  an  attractive  and  convenient  package, 
much  could  be  said.  We  hear  a  great  deal  to-day  about  the  box  as  the  most 
suitable  packape,  ,Tiid  from  the  returns  of  shipments  into  Winnipeg  of  goods  from 
British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  it  is  growing  in  popularity  there. 
From  many  standpoints  the  box  is  an  ideal  package,  neat,  compact,  uniform,  and  a 
desirable  package  for  loading  in  cars.     Its  uniformity  makes  it  a  desirable  package 
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for  tlie  dealer  to  handle  and  tends  to  encourage  its  popularity.  It  is  an  ideal  package 
for  certain  conditions,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  strong  demand  for 
certain  classes  of  goods  in  baskets  and  barrels. 

From  returns  of  shipments  during  recent  years  to  the  West  from  the  eastern 
Provinces  the  barrel  and  basket  seem  still  to  be  popular  packages.  Western  markets 
will  continue  to  use  large  quantities  of  basket  fruit  providing  it  is  well  assorted  and 
attractively  put  up.  The  six-quart  basket,  from  the  standpoint  of  carriage  during 
shipment  and  suitability  for  market  purposes,  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  package. 
Cars  of  properly  loaded  basket  fruit  arrive  on  our  market  in  excellent  condition, 
showing  that  the  basket  is  a  good  package  from  the  standpoint  of  carriage. 

As  a  market  package  it  is  popular  for  the  reason  that  it  is  convenient  to  handle 
and  holds  a  suitable  amount  of  fruit  to  be  readily  saleable.  Eastern  shippers  have  an 
exclusive  market  in  basket  fruit  and  should  malse  a  speciality  of  it. 

The  barrel  has  come  in  for  some  criticism  as  a  package  for  the  shipment  of  the 
hardier  late  fruits  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  handled. 
There  is  undoubtedly  to-day  a  demand  in  the  West  for  barreled  apples.    As  the  figures 


Ontario  Apples  at  Samia  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Western    Maj-ket. 


•will  indicate  the  larger  shipments  of  apples  from  the  Eastern  Province  are  in  barrels. 
Many  people  living  in  the  west  to-day  are  accustomed  to  buying  their  iipplc-s  in  hiirrole. 
and  will  continue  to  demand  them  put  up  in  this  way.  In  order  that  this  barreled 
apple  trade  be  retained  and  enlarged,  shippers  will  have  to  keep  up  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  packing,  having  their  goods  well  grarled  and  carefully  marked. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  before  the  shipper  and  dealer  today  is  the  question 
of  distribution.  Irregularity  in  shipments,  with  the  gluts  which  follow,  results  in  a 
period  of  low  prices,  with  a  subsequent  loss  to  the  shipper.  If  the  question  of  effective 
distribution  is  ever  to  be  settled  there  must  be  a  getting  together  of  shippers  and  a 
scheme  worked  out  whereby  a  central  distributing  agency  will  be  established  and  goods 
will  bo  distributed  to  different  points  as  the  market  demands. 

Western  markets  will  handle  considerable  amounts  of  fruit  during  the  entire  season, 
providing  it  is  put  on  the  market  with  regularity.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
apple  trade.     Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  are  now  becoming 


heavy  producers  of  apples,  and  n  great  many  of  these  apples  are  finding  their  way 
into  our  Western  markets.  If  these  apples  which  are  handled  during  a  short  season 
could  be  properly  distributed,  the  producer  would  receive  a  relatively  higher  price  for 
his  goods,  and  the  range  of  consumption  would  be  considerably  extended. 

In  summing  up  the  situation  from  a  Western  standpoint,  it  could  be  said  that  the 
success  of  the  Canadian  fruit  trade  will  depend  largely  on  good  shipping  facilities  and 
a  careful  handling  of  a  perishable  product ;  neat,  attractive,  saleable  packages ;  uniform 
and  systematic  grading;  and  a  regular  and  consistent  distribution. 

The  Chairman  :  What  do  you  mean  by  false  sides  in  a  car  ?  Do  you  mean  building 
up  another  hollow  wall? 

M.T.  Brodrick:  Yes,  similar  to  a  false  floor.  I  would  advise  that  for  the  late 
shipments.    We  have  some  shipments  coming  in  in  October. 

M.V.  Metcalfe  :  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  amend  the  Act  in  some  way  so  as  to 
have  a  definite  ruling  as  to  the  containers  being  full?  In  my  opinion,  in  shipping 
from  British  Columbia  a  long  distance,  the  fact  that  the  hallock  is  not  full  would  be 
no  reason  for  condemning  the  fruit,  and  I  think  something  should  be  left  to  the 
inspector.  For  instance  raspberries  in  an  Imperial  quart  will  hold  about  so  much  and 
the  package  should  be  weighed. 

Mr.  Brodie  :  I  noticed  shipments  of  berries  coming  in  from  Florida  and  the  boxes 
were  full.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  berries  some  of  the  boxes  were  only  three-quarters 
full.     From  Florida  to  Montreal  is  a  pretty  long  distance. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  can  only  say  with  regard  to  the  West  that  the  Fruit  Marks  Act 
and  the  way  it  has  been  enforced  in  the  last  few  years  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  fruit  coming  into  the  West  both  from  eastern  points  and 
British  Columbia  was,  in  many  cases,  badly  put  up,  badly  packed  and  badly  crated. 
I  think  we  are  going  along  the  right  lines  to  increase  Western  trade.  The  people  of 
the  West  want  good  fruit  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  and  considering  the  high 
prices  we  have  to  pay,  second  class  stuff  is  not  desirable.  In  fact  we  do  not  want  it  at 
all.  I  have  been  asked  what  is  the  best  package  of  apples  to  go  to  the  West  from 
Ontario.  I  have  been  in  favour  of  the  box  package,  but  for  the  last  yetr  or  two,  I 
have  come  to  think  that  from  Ontario,  at  the  present  time,  the  barrel  is  the  proper 
package.     (Applauso.) 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  consumers  out  there  who  have  been  Ontario 
people  want  Ontario  apples,  and  they  look  for  them  in  a  barrel.  Ontario  packers  are 
not  able  to  put  a  box  of  apples  up  in  as  attractive  a  way  as  the  Western  people.  I  am 
speaking  more  particularly  of  Saskatchewan.  I  think  something  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  making  the  barrels  more  attractive.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  a  good 
move  to  put  a  lithographic  label  on  the  barrel.  Wonderful  results  are  obtained  by 
putting  up  attractive  packages.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  people 
will  look  for  Ontario  apples  in  boxes.  The  people  have  been  accustomed  to  looking  for 
one  line  of  fruit  in  a  certain  package  and  they  will  continue  to  buy  it  in  that  package 
and  will  discriminate  against  the  same  fruit  put  up  in  an  unusual  form.  We  noticed 
that  this  year  in  connection  with  blueberries.  They  are  usually  put  up  in  baskets  from 
Northern  Ontario  but  they  brought  in  a  supply  in  crates.  They  undoubtedly  carried 
better  than  in  the  old  fashioned  baskets,  but  the  crates  had  to  sell  at  less  money  simply 
because  the  people  were  not  looking  for  them  in  that  package. 

I  think  we  have  good  distribution  of  fruit  in  the  West.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
previous  speaker  that  there  is  lack  of  distribution.  We  will  find  a  scarcity  of  fruit 
in  the  winter  time  because  it  is  impossible  to  ship  it  in  the  very  cold  weather,  but 
last  year  there  was  not  a  place  of  any  size  that  did  not  have  an  ample  supply  of  apples 
and  in  some  places  there  was  an  over  supply  in  the  spring.  We  would  be  very  glad 
to  work  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  shippers  both  east  and  west  and  I  believe  that 
is  where  we  can  work  together  to  advantage.  I  think  the  nearer  we  get  together  the 
more  will  we  help  out  the  situation.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  number  of 
shippers  from  all  the  provinces  take  up  the  matter  of  transportation  at  our  next  con- 
ference. 
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Mr.  Wallbridge:  What  do  you  think  of  doing  away  with  the  No.  3  grade  of 
apples  ? 

Mr.  Walker  :  We  do  not  want  No.  3  apples,  and  we  do  not  want  culls.  I  think 
in  the  East  No.  3  would  be  a  necessary  grade.  There  are  apples  that  can  go  in  the 
No.  3  grade  which  would  be  better  than  culls,  but  in  the  West,  we  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  No.  3  grade. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  were  to  take  seriously 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Walker  that  Ontario  apples  should  not  be  shipped  in  boxes. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  says  that  in  certain  portions  of  the  West 
among  certain  people,  they  want  barreled  apples,  but  a  large  number  of  people  do 
want  our  boxed  apples.  Our  friends  are  handling  Western  apples  and  of  course  they 
would  rather  we  would  send  them  in  barrels  and  not  in  boxes.  I  know  men  who 
shipped  boxed  apples  last  year  have  repeat  orders,  in  fact  some  boxed  apples  have 
already  gone  forward  this  year  and  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Walker:  In  the  past  three  or  four  years,  I  have  been  advocating  all  Ontario 
shippers  putting  up  their  apples  in  boxes,  but  I  have  begun  to  waver  in  my  ideas,  and 
this  year  I  have  decided  that  if  the  Ontario  people  could  put  up  apples  as  good  as  the 
fWestern  apples,  they  will  be  justified  to  go  ahead  and  put  them  in  boxes,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  Ontario  apples  that  could  compete  with  the  Western  boxed  apples. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS :  It  was  stated  in  my  office  that  one  of  the  largest  Ontario  dealers 
had  sent  out  over  10,000  boxes  of  apples  that  compared  very  favourably  with  anything 
ever  received  from  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Baxter:  I  think  there  is  an  excellent  market  in  the  West  for  Ontario 
apples  packed  in  boxes.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  some  packed  in  boxes  and 
sent  to  the  west  that  were  no  better  than  the  lower  grade  barrel  apples.  I  think 
there  are  certain  varieties  that  have  no  license  to  be  put  in  boxes  and  there  are 
other  varieties  that  should  never  be  packed  in  barrels.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for 
fancy  apples  in  the  West  and  the  public  will  pay  a  fancy  price  for  them,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  Ontario  should  not  secure  a  portion  of  that  trade.  They  can  only  do 
it  by  packing  their  apples  in  boxes.  I  think  there  is  a  demand  for  both  boxed  and 
barreled  apples.  There  is  a  positive  demand  for  Ontario  apples  if  properly  packed, 
and  last  year  being  a  year  of  short  crops,  there  was  more  demand  and  more  inquiry 
for  Ontario  apples.  Had  we  been  able  last  year  to  offer  enough,  we  would  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  firm  of  Johnson  Brothers  of  Forest  put  their  apples  in 
boxes,  and  I  had  a  conversation  -with  a  dealer  who  handled  them  last  spring,  and  he 
got  Johnson  Brothers  more  money  for  them  than  they  would  have  received  for  them 
in  barrels,  and  he  wants  all  their  apples  this  year,  and  they  were  sold  right  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba. 

Prof.  Crow:  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  shippers  are  not  packing  their 
boxes  in  a  first-class  way,  and  the  reason  we  do  not  pack  the  boxes  any  better  than 
barrels  is  because  we  use  exactly  the  same  grade,  and  that  should  not  be.  Our  boxes 
should  represent  a  higher  grade  of  apples  and  should  be  a  higher  grade,  and  then  we 
would  pack  them  better  and  would  increase  our  box  trade. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  Would  not  it  be  well  to  have  an  Act  passed  forbidding  any- 
thing but  fancy  grades  being  packed  in  boxes?  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  have  a 
No.  1  grade  for  boxed  apples  and  a  No.  1  grade  for  barreled  apples. 

Mr.  Brodie  :  I  have  a  customer  who  demands  fancy  apples  iu  barrels.  Would  I  be 
obliged  to  put  them  in  boxes  for  this  trade? 

A  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  :      No,  no. 

Mr.  Snetsinger  :  I  think  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  do  away  with  No.  3  grade.  You  cannot  lay  down  a 
cast  iron  rule  covering  these  things.  The  curse  that  worked  into  the  trade  a  good 
many  years  ago  was  buying  by  lump.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  co-operation,  but  this 
buying  everything  a  man  has  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  up  and  putting  it  into  a  ware- 
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house  is  not  right  because  everything  goes,  and  apples  that  should  never  be  taken  out 
of  the  orchard  are  shipped.  In  the  co-operative  societies  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  apples 
all  go  in  at  the  same  price  for  No.  1  or  No.  2  grade.  I  think  they  should  make  it  com- 
pulsory for  every  member  of  their  society  to  spray,  otherwise  the  man  who  sprays 
should  be  on  a  different  level  from  the  man  who  does  not.  It  may  be  true  he  will  not 
have  as  many  No.  1  apples  if  he  does  not  spray,  but  he  is  an  injury  to  the  trade.  I  was 
one  of  the  committee  who  drafted  this  Act  and  I  think  improvements  could  be  made 
in  it,  but  after  all  it  comes  right  back  on  the  inspector  and  he  has  got  to  be  firm,  and 
he  must  say  yes  or  no  to  everybody  and  deal  fairly  and  squarely  with  everybody.  Some 
seasons  they  must  be  a  little  more  lenient  than  others,  but  the  man  who  will  not  keep 
his  poor  stuff  at  home  should  be  pimished  to  the  utmost  of  the  law.  The  poor  stuff 
should  all  be  sent  to  the  evaporator  or  cider  mill. 

Mr.  McMahon  :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  dealt  with,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  read  the  report, 

Mr.  Elmer  Lick  :  I  think  the  discussion  we  have  had  here  this  afternoon  is  the 
best  indication  that  the  Act  has  been  working  pretty  well  and  that  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  has  been  satisfactory.  I  have  in  my  hand  two  or  three  resolutions  that  were 
agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: — 

1.  That  fruit  districts  in  the  different  provinces  shall  be  divided  into 
sections. 

2.  That  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  so  that  each 
inspector  shall  have  a  certain  section  under  his  charge,  so  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  make  at  least  weekly  visits,  and  when  instruction  is  required  to  either 
impart  such  instruction  himself  or,  when  time  does  not  permit,  that  he  be 
authorized  to  employ  for  such  purpose  and  such  time  as  may  be  required,  a 
competent  assistant. 

3.  Resolved  that  in  all  cases  where  the  pack  is  not  consistent  with  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act,  the  offender,  after  receiving  not  more  than  one  warning,  shall,  if  the 
warning  is  not  heeded,  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  on  eveiy  occasion. 

4.  That  every  packer  of  fruit  whether  it  be  an  individual  or  an  incorporated 
company  be  compelled  to  notify  the  inspector  of  his  district  as  to  when  he  will 
pack  so  that  all  car-load  shipments  of  apples  whether  for  export  or  home 
markets  can  be  under  the  inspection  of  Government  officials. 

Mr.  McMahon  :  Our  Government  has  authority  to  appoint  a  cargo  inspector,  but 
he  has  no  duties  outlined  for  him  to  perform  and  we  have  a  recommendation  in  regard 
to  that : 

"  Inasmuch  as  a  cargo  inspector  is  appointed  by  th^  Governir^nt  and  he 
apparently  has  no  duties  outlined  and  is  practically  without  authority,  we 
would  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  giving  him  authority  to  protect 
the  unloading  and  packing  of  our  fruit  at  all  terminal  points." 

We  have  had  considerable  discussion  at  this  conference  in  connection  with  the 
rough  handling  of  fruit.  In  Nova  Scotia  our  fruit  is  taken  to  the  city  of  Halifax 
where  there  is  a  man  appointed  by  the  Government  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  handled  from  the  car  to  the  steamship  and  properly  packed  on  the  steamboats. 
We  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  but  to  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada  to  have  a  cargo  inspector  appointed  with  full  authority 
to  enforce  such  legislation  as  may  be  enacted  for  the  careful  handling  of  our  fruit. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Halifax  last  fall,  and  in  going  down  into  a  boat,  I  noticed  32 
barrels  of  one  company's  apples  that  were  stacked  on  their  ends.  I  immediately 
called  the  attention  of  the  cargo  inspector  to  this  fact  and  he  said,  "  I  can  do  nothing 
about  it.  I  have  noticed  that  time  and  again,  but  I  have  no  authority.  If  you  people 
will  authorize  me  to  take  it  up,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you  in  any  way."  I 
immediately  called  the  attention  of  our  representative  to  the  condition  of  affairs  and 
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he  said  he  had  a  constant  fight  over  the  matter.  You  all  know  what  it  means  to  have 
apples  packed  on  their  end;  there  will  be  a  slack  barrel  and  a  big  loss  to  the  shipi)er. 
I  telephoned  the  manager  of  the  steamsliip  company  and  he  authorized  the  head 
packer  to  have  the  barrels  taken  down  and  placed  on  the  bilge  as  I  requested. 

The  Chairman  :  What  you  say  is  worthy  of  very  careful  consideration.  I  believe 
at  the  present  time  the  cargo  inspectors  have  no  control  over  steamship  companies. 
They  simply  act  as  an  advisory  board,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
given  full  authority. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  Why  not  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce? I  think  this  matter  should  be  placed  before  all  the  Dominion  representatives 
so  that  it  could  be  brought  up  at  the  next  session  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McMaiion  :  I  think  our  Fruit  Commissioner  is  evidencing  a  very  great 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  he  is  perfectly  qualified  to  handle  this  matter.  If  we 
leave  it  entirely  in  his  hands,  we  will  obtain  better  results. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  I  think  we  are  shirking  our  duty  if  we  do  not  get  behind  him  and 
help  him  along. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  no  control  over  cargo  inspectors.  They  belong  to  the 
Cold  Storage  Department.  They  were  put  there  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
'citer  the  cold  storage  of  cheese  and  perishable  products  and  also  the  fruit  industry. 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  lay  that  before  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  We  want  a  legal  standing  for  these  inspectors. 

The  Chairman:  That  belongs  to  Mr.  Kuddick's  department  and  I  would  not  like 
to  Miterfere  with  it. 

Mr.  McMaiion  :  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  a  conference  with  Mr.  Ruddick 
to-morrow  morning?  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  not  in  your  Department,  we  know 
that  you  assist  one  another. 

Mr.  Lick:  I  will  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  clause  by  clause.  The  first  is 
'■  That  fruit  districts  in  the  different  provinces  shall  be  divided  into  sections." 
'Carried.) 

"  That  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  so  that  each  inspector 
shall  have  a  certain  section  under  his  charge,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  at 
least  weekly  visits,  and  when  instruction  is  required  to  either  impart  such  instruction 
himself  or,  when  time  does  not  permit,  that  he  be  authorized  to  employ  for  such 
purpose  and  such  time  as  may  be  required,  a  competent  assistant." 

Mr.  McMahon:  The  reason  we  brought  this  matter  up  was  on  account  of  the 
question  of  distribution  which  has  been  so  well  expressed  here  to-day.  Markets  are 
absolutely  worthless  unless  we  have  a  proper  article  to  offer  to  the  people.  The 
object  of  the  fruit  grower  should  be  to  see  that  his  apples  are  put  on  the  market  not 
only  in  an  attractive  condition  but  that  they  are  exactly  what  is  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  package.  We  believe  the  fruit  growers  should  feel  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  good  investment  to  live  up  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  Your  committee 
has  no  criticism  of  the  Act  itself  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  enforced,  but 
we  believe  there  are  certain  sections  of  Canada  that  require  more  instruction  and 
that  the  Fruit  Inspectors  when  they  go  about  examining  fruit,  if  they  find  it  has 
been  packed  by  some  persons  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  Act.  should 
instruct  them  in  the  proper  way  of  packing  the  fruit.  They  should  be  instructors  as 
well  as  inspectors,  and  the  fruit  grower  should  realize  that  the  inspector  is  not  an 
enemy  but  a  friend.  I  think  by  that  means  we  will  obtain  better  results.  Our  idea 
in  having  the  fruit  districts  divided  into  divisions  was  that  the  inspectors  could  be 
transferred  from  one  division  to  the  other.  They  could  have  certain  duties  to 
perform  and  wherever  instruction  was  required  the  inspector  should  give  it.  They 
would  in  this  way  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  more  constant  visits. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  staff  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  loading  of  our 
25,000  or  30,000  barrels  must  take  place  within  a  very  few  hours,  and  although  there 
may  be  eight  or  ten  inspectors  present  to  open  and  examine  the  barrels,  it  is  absolutely 
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impossible  to  get  an  adequate  report  and  we  feel  that  if  the  inspectors  were  divided 
up  and  acted  as  instructors  as  well  as  inspectors,  they  would  not  only  aid  the  honest 
packers,  but  would  be  able  to  get  at  the  small  percentage  of  dishonest  packers  who  are 
constantly  attempting  to  get  something  shipped  that  is  not  as  it  should  be.  We 
believe  most  of  the  people  have  been  fully  educated  as  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  but  we 
are  informed  that  there  are  certain  sections  in  Canada  where  they  are  not  thoroughly 
informed,  and  in  such  cases  the  inspector  should  be  authorized  to  employ  assistant 
instructors.  The  object  of  the  committet?  was  to  place  this  matter  before  the  Con- 
ference so  that  there  would  be  some  means  of  seeing  that  the  individual  packer  and 
the  incorporated  companies  run  along  exactly  the  same  lines  and  that  there  is  no  pre- 
ference shown.  We  believe  there  has  been  too  much  leniency  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors  in  regard  to  the  poor  packing  and  we  believe  that  the  time  for  leniency  has 
passed.  We  will  simply  get  a  black  eye  on  the  market  unless  it  is  stopped.  In  any 
case  where  dishonest  packers  are  working,  a  copy  of  the  report  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  consignee  so  that  he  will  know  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  1 
believe  we  should  publicly  advertise  the  bad  packer  so  as  to  prvjtect  our  fruit  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Brodie  :  The  only  way  that  I  can  see  is  to  have  compulsory  spraying.  The 
orchards  that  are  left  unsprayed  are  breeding  places  for  diseases  and  insect  enemies, 
and  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  have  compulsory  spraying. 

Dr.  Grant  :  The  idea  outlined  by  the  Committee  is  a  most  excellent  one.  I  have 
always  been  firmly  convinced  that  an  inspector  going  about  the  country,  instead  of 
striking  terror  into  the  people,  should  be  an  instructor.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  everybody  is  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian  fruit  trade  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  promoting  that  is  by  putting  the  fruit  up  in  first  class  condi- 
tion. The  poor  fruit  should  never  get  out.  I  am  satisfied  that  dividing  up  the  various 
districts  into  sections  and  having  instructors  is  a  good  thing.  I  believe  men  who  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  dishonest  or  put  in  anything  that  is  not  right,  might  pos- 
sibly do  so  through  ignorance,  and  if  they  were  told  how  to  do  the  work  and  what 
should  be  packed,  they  would  live  up  to  the  Act  in  every  particular.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  dealing  severely  with  people  who  do  not  pack  properly  after  they  have 
been  told  what  they  should  do.  It  is  all  right  to  allow  some  leeway  for  judgment,  but 
where  a  man  is  caught  trying  to  put  something  over,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
penalty  in  the  land  too  severe  for  that  fellow,  because  he  is  hurting  every  fruit  grower 
in  the  Dominion,  and  especially  those  who  are  trying  to  be  square  and  to  overcome 
the  many  diificulties  that  we  have  been  threshing  out.  His  goods  are  stamped  as 
Canadian  fruit  and  he  is  hurting  the  market  for  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  Baxter:  While  we  are  discussing  this,  it  would  be  well  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  inspector  has  simply  a  definition  of  grade  to  go  by.  The  packer  is 
permitted  to  go  as  much  higher  as  he  wishes.  We  have  only  the  minimum  grades 
defined  in  the  Act  and  I  think  that  causes  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  There  are 
a  great  many  grades  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  possibly  No.  3,  and  if  a  dealer  has  been 
accustomed  to  buying  fruit  of  a  very  high  standard  under  grade  No.  1,  and  the  next 
season  gets  fruit  not  nearly  as  good  in  the  same  grade,  he  is  very  much  dissatisfied. 
We  should  have  a  higher  grade.  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  co-operative  associations 
and  larger  growers  and  packers  is  that  they  are  more  clearly  defining  the  grades  and 
we  are  obtaining  a  more  uniform  pack.  That  is  what  the  trade  demands.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  just  enough  poor  packers  to  give  the  whole  individual  pack  a  very 
inferior  place.  I  have  seen  in  the  West  packs  of  an  association  that  have  brought  as 
much  as  $1  per  barrel  over  and  above  the  individual  pack.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  individual  packers  who  send  apples  as  good  as  the  eo-operatire  asso- 
ciations, but  a  number  of  individual  packers  send  an  inferior  apple. 

With  regard  to  No.  3  grade,  I  remember  in  the  season  of  1912,  after  coming  from 
the  West,  I  was  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  I  found  that  the  energy  of  the  commission 
man  was  devoted  to  getting  rid  of  the  poor  stuff.  No.  3  grade,  and  although  it  may  not 
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be  a  good  policy  to  interfere  with  the  grading  at  this  time,  yet  No.  3  grade  is  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  culls  and  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  for  the  better 
grades.    Variation  in  the  boxes  is  something  that  can  be  overcome  by  co-operation. 

Mr.  McMahon:  Would  not  the  elimination  of  the  No.  3  grade  make  them  pack 
closer  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  than  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Baxter:  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  One  man  in  Nova  Scotia  advocated  not 
grading  the  No.  3.  I  think  there  should  be  some  legislation  or  control  over  what  is 
being  put  into  that  No.  3  package.  1  have  known  of  a  great  demand  in  the  West  for 
No.  3  pack  of  a  certain  association  and  the  fruit  was  as  good  as  the  individual  pack 
No.  2.  There  is  a  great  variation  of  fruit  in  the  different  grades  and  yet  they  all  may 
be  graded  as  No.  1,  2  or  3,  according  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Ross :     To  whom  are  those  weekly  visits  to  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Lick  :    To  the  packers,  of  course. 

(Motion  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Lick  :  The  next  clause  is :  "  That  in  all  cases  when  the  pack  is  not  consistent 
with  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  the  offender,  after  receiving  not  more  than  one  warning 
shall,  if  the  warning  is  not  heeded,  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  on  every  occasion." 

I  think  the  intention  of  this  resolution  is  simply  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Department  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  law.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  lor  some 
reason  leniency  has  been  allowed  in  some  cases.  In  most  of  these  cases,  there  is  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason ;  then  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  the  law  to  be  carried  out 
more  strictly  and  this  resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Ross:  Is  it  the  intention  to  ask  the  Government  to  guarantee  the  quality  of 
the  apples  in  each  package? 

The  Chairman:  No,  I  would  not  think  so.  It  merely  makes  the  suggestion  that 
as  far  as  possible,  the  inspection  be  at  points  of  shipment  and  that  instruction  be  first 
given.  If  any  packer  does  not  live  up  to  the  instruction,  then  he  should  feel  the  effect 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  LiCK:  In  some  sections  of  the  country  where  people  do  not  know  the  law 
they  should  be  instructed,  but  where  they  do  know  it,  we  ask  the  Department  to  enforce 
it  strictly. 

Mr.  McMahon  :  We  are  inclined  to  insert  in  that  section  that  a  copy  of  the  report 
be  given.  We  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  everybody  that  the  packer  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  inspector's  report,  and  the  other  copy  should  be  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman:    Have  you  a  clause  covering  that? 

Mr.  Lick:     We  did  not  intend  to  put  that  in  until  we  had  another  meeting. 

Mr.  Snetsinger;     It  would  be  easier  to  insert  a  clause  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman  :  Wlien  I  was  in  Winnipeg  two  weeks  ago,  I  met  with  most  of  the 
wholesale  fruit  men,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  they  asked  for.  They  wanted 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  inspector's  report.  I  would  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  that  ques- 
tion. At  the  present  time  any  packer  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  inspector's  report  on 
application  to  the  Fruit  Branch. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  :  I  think  that  would  eliminate  a  good  deal  of  inspection  at 
the  other  end.  I  do  not  think  the  inspector's  report  should  be  given  to  the  shipper; 
it  would  encourage  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Lick:  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  we  will  have  to 
discuss.  There  is  a  feeling  that  when  an  inspector  has  examined  a  shipment  of 
fruit,  some  record  should  be  given  the  shipper  or  some  acknowledgment  that  five  or 
six  barrels  have  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  all  right.  Where  a  shipper  has  put 
up  good  fruit,  I  think  that  something  of  that  kind  would  be  very  desirable.  I  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  on  the  barrel,  "  Inspected  and  found  O.K."  or  something 
of  that  kind.    A  few  years  ago  we  had  some  men  mean  enough  to  try  to  discourage  the 
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work  of  the  inspectors,  and  in  some  cases  they  took  heads  out  of  barrels  and  put  them 
on  other  barrels.  I  do  not  like  to  express  a  positive  opinion  on  this  iwint,  but  I  know 
the  trend  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  in  favour  of  having  a  copy  of  the  inspector's 
report. 

Mr.  McMahon:  If  the  packer  receives  a  copy  of  the  report,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  send  it  with  the  shipment.  The  report  will  not  always  be  favourable  and  if  it 
is  adverse,  it  should  be  sent  with  the  goods. 

Mr.  HoDGETTs:  That  is  a  good  suggestion.  The  inspector's  report  should  work 
both  ways.    I  \inderstood  last  year  that  Ontario  was  divided  into  different  districts? 

The  Chairman:    Yes. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS:  Individual  inspectors  had  certain  districts? 

The  Chairman  :  Each  inspector  had  a  district,  but  the  districts  were  so  large  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  cover  them  more  than  twice  in  the  season.  The  fact 
is  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS :    Do  you  want  us  to  ask  for  more  inspectors  ? 

The  Chairman  :    That  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS :  One  of  the  men  speaking  at  a  meeting  last  week  said  it  might  be 
better  to  have  more  inspectors  for  a  shorter  period  and  cut  down  the  time  of  some  of 
the  inspectors.    Most  of  the  packing  is  done  in  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months. 

Mr.  C.  W.  GuRNEY :  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  having  the  inspectors  give  a  report 
of  the  way  they  find  the  fruit.  If  they  find  it  all  right,  it  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
man  who  is  shipping. 

Mr.  Cowan  :  Ontario  is  divided  into  thirty  groups  under  the  dairy  inspection,  and 
these  inspectors  visit  the  factories  and  leave  a  report  in  every  factory  as  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  find  the  factory  and  its  output,  and  they  also  send  a  copy  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Emery  :  It  would  relieve  the  minds  of  the  shippers  if  they  could  get  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  and  they  would  be  more  anxious  to  buy  fruit. 

Mr.  Eeekie  :  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  a  very  practical  move.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  be  governed  by  those  who  have  had  wider  experience.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  would  work  out  in  actual  practice.  If  a  man  puts  his  stuff  up  in  poor 
shape,  he  would  be  advertising  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  man  whose  goods  come  up  to  the  mark  and  he  has  a  good  reputation, 
that  man's  name  on  a  box  of  apples  is  all  that  is  necessary.  As  far  as  the  fruit  men 
in  our  district  are  concerned,  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  improve  our  packing 
and  we  ship  our  goods  so  that  our  customers  come  back  for  more.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  inspection  at  the  point  of  shipment  would  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  Emery  :  One  time  I  was  buying  apples  late  in  the  spring  and  I  insisted  on  the 
government  inspector's  report,  and  I  received  it.  I  paid  more  money  for  those  apples 
than  I  otherwise  would  have  paid. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  If  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  the  shipper  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  inspector's  report,  why  should  it  not  be  given?  We  want  it.  Mr.  Eeekie  spoke 
of  the  inspection  at  the  point  of  shipment  not  being  practicable.  We  all  admit  it  is 
not  practicable  in  all  cases,  but  where  the  inspectors  are  requested  to  come  and  inspect, 
I  think  they  should  come  and  make  the  inspection  at  the  point  of  shipment.  Some 
shippers  would  like  to  have  the  inspectors  come  so  that  they  would  know  whether  they 
were  complying  with  the  law  or  not. 

Mr.  Baxter:  Some  shippers  have  several  gangs  of  packers  out  with  a  man  in 
charge  of  each  gang.  Supposing  an  inspector  came  along  to  the  shipping  point  and 
inspected  several  barrels  of  one  packer's  lot,  he  might  simply  see  the  apples  packed  by 
one  gang,  and  not  any  of  the  apples  packed  Iby  the  others.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  a  distinction  to  be  made  so  that  special  reference  would  be  made 
in  the  report  to  each  pack. 

Mr.  Snetsinger  :  I  think  the  law  requires  the  packer's  name  to  be  put  on,  and  if 
a  man  has  four  or  five  gangs  of  packers  out,  their  initials  should  be  put  on  so  that 
they  would  be  known. 
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Mr.  White  :  We  have  inspectors  of  fruit  associations  and  also  managers  who 
endeavour  to  inspect  individual  packs,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  persuade  some  shippers 
that  their  pack  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  some  enter- 
prising person  from  the  outside  to  help  out. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  :  The  Government  will  be  taking  on  quite  a  responsibility  if  they 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  pack  and  allow  their  inspectors  to  give  a  report  at  the 
point  of  shipment.  I  think  our  inspectors  are  much  better  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  see  their  duties  made  so  onerous  that  they  cannot  get  over  the  ground. 
You  will  have  to  have  an  army  of  inspectors  if  you  send  them  out  in  that  way.  I 
think  the  Government  will  be  making  a  big  mistake  if  they  give  a  report.  The  onus 
should  be  left  on  the  shipper  until  the  apples  are  marketed. 

Mr.  McMahon  :  Every  inspector  is  obliged  to  send  a  report  to  the  Department  at 
Ottawa  on  the  apples  he  inspects.  Why  would  it  not  be  right  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
packer  of  the  fruit  so  that  he  would  know  exactly  what  report  was  sent  in  concerning 
his  pack?  I  consider  it  is  right  that  every  packer  should  know  what  the  inspector 
says  about  his  fruit.  We  have  shipped  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  to  the  other  side,  and 
those  who  understand  the  conditions  will  know  that  in  times  past,  commission  men  in 
the  European  markets  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  practically  the  same  price  for  the 
apples  no  matter  what  the  quality,  and  the  man  who  was  sending  over  a  particular 
brand  of  well  packed  fruit  would  receive  no  more  remuneration  than  the  man  who  sent 
a  dishonest  package.  The  result  was  a  lot  of  fault-fiiiding,  and  rebates  frequently  had 
to  be  made.  The  United  Fruit  Companies  had  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  pack 
above  the  ordinary  so  that  they  could  advertise  that  they  had  a  better  class  of  apples. 
The  result  was  that  the  first  year  after  the  formation  of  the  United  Fruit  Companies, 
we  placed  about  400,000  barrels  on  the  market,  but  we  did  not  reap  any  advantage. 
In  the  year  1912  and  1913,  we  established  a  price  for  our  No.  1  and 
No.  2  grades  on  the  Western  market  of  50  cents  a  barrel  higher  than  the 
price  quoted  for  the  individual  packs.  We  did  that  in  order  to  convince 
the  people  that  we  were  putting  up  a  superior  quality  and  that  our  fruit  was  in 
first  class  condition.  If  you  want  to  advertise  your  fruit,  you  must  give  the  people 
an  honest  pack.  Our  first  experience  in  the  European  markets  was  that  we  did  not 
receive  more  for  our  fruit  than  the  ordinary  packer,  but  last  season  we  made  an  aver- 
age of  about  two  shillings  a  barrel  more  than  the  ordinary  individual.  We  now  feel 
that  we  have  established  ourselves,  and  you  might  say  it  would  be  in  our  interest  to 
let  other  people  go  ahead  and  pack  as  they  like,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  of 
the  greatest  means  of  increasing'a  demand  for  any  article  it  to  have  all  of  that  article 
first  class,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  standard  of  pack  of  the  whole  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada is  raised,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  Canadian  apples,  and  a  greater  con- 
svmaption,  and  we  will  create  a  demand  for  our  fruit  that  will  be  hard  to  overcome  by 
any  other  shippers.  If  I  have  10,000  barrels  of  apples  in  my  warehouse,  I  have  a  right 
to  know  what  the  inspector  says  about  them.  I  say  it  is  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  know  what  the  inspector  says  about  his  property.  If  he  is  doing  what  is  right,  he 
should  be  told  so,  and  if  he  is  doing  what  is  dishonest,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Lick:  The  quality  of  the  fruit  that  is  going  to  be  packed  in  the  future  will 
depend  more  on  the  co-operative  associations  than  it  will  on  the  Fruit  Marks  Act. 
The  co-operative  associations  have  to  keep  on  bettering  their  grade,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  must  be  improving  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  in  order  to  keep  those  who  are  behind 
in  their  proper  places.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  every  one  of  the  provinces  except 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  to  get  this  matter  in  better  shape.  We  believe  there 
are  three  or  four  grades  of  No.  1,  and  three  or  four  grades  of  No.  2  apples,  and  if  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  co-operative  associations  were  going  to  solve  this  matter,  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  some  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  here  to-day. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  any  further  at  the  present  time,  but  we  have  to  look  to  the  future. 
There  are  yet  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  unscrupulous  packers. 
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Mr.  Cowan  :  A  few  years  ago  a  dairyman  found  that  there  were  a  lot  of  makers 
that  were  not  turning  out  a  good  quality  of  goods  and  the  whole  make  suffered  in  con- 
sequence; and  they  brought  about  the  certification  of  makers.  Every  maker  has  to 
have  a  certificate  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  cheese  he  makes,  and  if  he  does  not  keep 
it  up  to  standard  his  certificate  can  be  taken  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the  apple  shippers.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  associations  building  up  the  standard  of  our  apples.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  they  do  not  deserve  all  the  credit,  but  I  am  willing  to  give  them  the 
credit  for  a  lot.  There  are,  however,  individual  shippers  who  are  helping  to  build 
up  the  standard.  There  are  individual  shippers  in  Ontario  that  no  association  in  the 
Dominion  has  yet  come  up  to,  and  these  individual  shippers  deserve  a  certain  amount 
of  credit.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  McMahon:  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  statement  made  by  my 
friend  from  Ontario.  There  are  no  doubt  a  large  number  of  individual  packers  who 
are  shipping  first-class  goods.  There  are  some  co-operative  associations  that  are  not 
sending  out  as  good  apples  as  they  should. 

The  Chairman:  Prof.  Cummings  is  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Nova  Scotia  and  has  had  a  very  wide  experience  in  public  affairs.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  he  thinks  about  giving  these  reports. 

Prof.  Cummings:  The  strong  point  Mr.  McMahon  urged  was  that  the  reports 
should  be  sent  to  the  shipper.  I  can  see  where  it  might  be  taken  in  the  nature  of  a 
jguarantee  if  it  were  sent  to  a  consignee,  and  may  possibly  form  a  basis  for  legal 
action.  I  am  absolutely  in  favour  of  it  myself,  and  from  talking  with  the  fruit  grow- 
ers in  our  province,  I  think  a  report  should  be  sent  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the 
shippers,  so  that  they  may  know  just  what  the  inspector  has  said  about  their  ship- 
ments, and  so  they  can  improve  their  pack  if  necessary. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS :  We  have  had  cases  where  shipments  have  been  made  in  October 
or  November  to  the  West  and  then  stored  and  sold  in  February  or  March.  They 
are  inspected  at  that  time,  and  a  very  unfavourable  report  made,  which  has  been  used 
against  us.  These  shipments  were  varieties  of  apples  that  should  have  been  put  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  I  think  the  inspector  should  report  at  the  point  of 
shipment  by  all  means,  and  we  are  not  asking  very  much  from  the  Department  when 
we  ask  for  that. 

The  Chairman:  What  do  you  say  about  giving  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  con- 
signee ? 

Mr.  HoDGETTS:  I  think  it  would  soon  become  generally  understood  that  it  was 
not  a  guarantee;  we  simply  want  a  report.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  South  Africa 
or  New  Zealand,  but  in  one  of  those  places  the  Government  is  going  a  little  further, 
and  they  are  stamping  every  package  that  leaves  for  Europe,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
our  Department  cannot  go  as  far  as  we  are  asking  them. 

Mr.  Walker:  The  danger  of  giving  it  to  the  shipper  is  that  the  buyer  might  wire 
that  they  would  take  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  apples,  provided  they  passed  the 
government  inspection,  and  that  might  work  a  hardship  on  any  shipper  who  is  not  able 
to  have  an  inspector  come  and  inspect  his  apples  at  the  time  he  wanted  the  inspection 
done.     I  think  it  would  become  a  danger  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Adams  :  That  is  demanded  by  certain  buyers  in  the  West  to-day,  and  it  has 
been  demanded  by  buyers  in  South  Africa.  The  United  Fruit  Companies  send  an 
inspector's  certificate  with  all  fruit  shipped  to  South  Africa.  Our  shipments  are 
practically  all  made  on  one  line  of  railway  and  no  difiiculty  would  be  found  because  the 
inspector  could  very  quickly  examine  the  fruit. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  have  had  sufficient  discussion  on  this  clause,  and  if 
the  resolution  is  left  with  the  committee,  it  will  come  up  at  this  afternoon's  session. 
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Mr.  Lick  :     We  will  make  it  part  of  this  report : 

"  That  every  packer  of  fruit,  whether  it  be  individual  or  an  incorporated 
company  be  compelled  to  notify  the  inspector  of  his  district  as  to  when  he  will 
pack,  so  that  all  car-load  shipments  of  apples,  whether  for  export  or  home  mark- 
ets, can  be  under  the  inspection  of  Government  officials." 

Mr.  Banks:     Would  not  that  necessitate  a  penalty? 

Mr.  N.  E.  Jack:  Would  that  apply  to  a  man  who  packs  a  half  dozen  barrels  of 
apples  ? 

Mr.  Lick  :    That  was  not  put  in  but  I  think  that  was  intended. 

Mr.  Parker:  I  think  the  Department  should  have  a  little  to  say  about  that.  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  it  in  our  country  where  every  man  packs. 

The  Chairman:     I  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  enforce. 

Mr.  McMahon:  Your  committee  decided  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  list  for  the 
inspectors  <■[  those  who  are  packing  this  season.  There  are  people  in  Nova  Scotia  who 
pack  the  whole  season,  and  never  have  an  inspection  at  all,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
the  inspector  to  get  near  them,  as  they  are  isolated.  In  some  cases  their  apples  are 
loaded  on  schooners  or  little  boats,  and  in  that  way  a  large  quantity  of  apples  get 
away  without  inspection.  It  might  be  better  if  everybody  was  compelled  to  register. 
It  would  be  a  nice  thing  if  the  inspectors  knew  who  the  apple  packers  were  in  the 
different  districts. 

Mr.  Snetsinger:  My  contention  is  that  the  shipper  should  notify  the  inspector 
and  the  shipment  should  be  inspected  at  the  station.  The  apples  might  be  shipped  by  a 
farmer  who  is  12  or  15  miles  back  and  he  would  be  going  to  draw  his  shipment  in  on 
a  certain  day.  Sometimes  men  who  are  absolutely  honest  may  make  a  mistake  in 
their  pack,  and  these  people  should  be  helped. 

Mr.  Lick  :  This  resolution  will  not  be  in  the  law  of  the  land.  This  is  merely  a 
recommendation  and  it  can  be  thought  out  by  the  Commissioner,  and  made  to  work  in 
the  most  feasible  manner. 

Mr.  Banks  :  I  would  suggest  that  every  packer  should  register  so  that  an  inspector 
will  know  whom  he  has  to  look  after. 

Mr.  Dewar:  There  should  be  a  penalty  attached  to  that  clause.  If  an  inspector 
is  fifty  miles  away,  will  the  shipper  have  to  wait  till  he  gets  there  to  inspect  a  car? 

Mr.  Lick  :  You  cannot  get  everything  in  two  or  three  years  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  hinder  any  shipments,  but  if  an  inspector  found  a  man  was  shipping  a  poor  quality 
of  apples,  he  would  watch  that  man. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  If  a  dishonest  man  wants  to  ship  apples  in  a  dishonest  way,  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  under  this  clause  because  he  might  ask  the  inspector  to  inspect 
some  of  the  apples,  and  then  pack  up  another  lot  and  send  them  out,  and  I  think  this 
is  only  giving  dishonest  men  a  lever  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Peart  :  The  matter  of  inspecting  apples  has  been  before  the  fruit  growers 
for  many  years  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  any  nearer  a  solution  of  it  to-day  than 
we  were  two  or  three  years  ago.  At  our  meeting  in  Toronto  last  week,  I  suggested  to 
the  Ontario  shippers  that  a  committee  of  three  might  bo  appointed  from  this  meeting 
to  go  into  this  matter  and  try  and  work  out  a  solution  and  present  it  at  the  next 
Dominion  conference.  I  have  thought  that  where  we  honestly  complied  with  the  law 
and  where  our  fruit  was  inspected,  we  ought  to  have  something  to  show  for  it.  If  a 
copy  of  the  inspector's  report  goes  to  the  Government,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  copy 
should  not  go  to  an  honest  packer  as  well.  It  would  be  of  benefit  and  an  advantage  to 
the  honest  packer. 

Mr.  McIntosh  :  Would  it  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  shipper  where  he  meets  with 
damages  in  his  shipment?  If  he  had  to  press  a  claim  before  the  courts,  a  certificate 
would  help  him. 

Mr.  Brodie:  I  sold  two  hundred  barrels  in  Montreal  for  local  consumption.  My 
name  was  on  the  packages  and  the  grade,  and  after  the  apples  had  been  sold,  the  empty 
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barrels  were  sent  to  farmers  around  with  my  brand  on  the  head  and  they  were  sent 
to  the  market  filled  with  these  farmers'  apples,  and  it  put  me  in  a  very  peculiar 
position. 

Mr.  Parker:  We  are  laying  down  certain  things  for  the  Commissioner  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  I  think  we  would  be  justified  in  allowing  this  motion  to  pass 
as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Bishop  :  We  would  not  recommend  any  changes  in  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  that 
cannot  be  worked  out.  A  law  is  not  much  good  on  the  statute-book  unless  it  can  be 
worked  out.  I  do  not  think  this  clause :  to  notify  the  inspector  where  shipments  were 
to  be  made,  would  be  anything  but  a  bad  law.  In  Nova  Scotia  we  have  individual 
packers  as  well  as  company  packers  and  we  have  a  great  many  more  means  of  shipping 
than  you  have  in  Ontario  because  we  have  a  water  front  and  rivers  and  we  are  a 
short  distance  from  the  market.  Some  of  our  people  are  packers  and  shippers  both,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  handle  all  the  work,  but  if  every  packer 
in  a  district  were  registered  then  the  inspector  would  know  the  men  he  had  to  look 
after.  As  a  co-operative  association  we  are  not  interested,  because  our  apples  are 
packed  in  a  proper  way.  We  are  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  apples,  and  we  are 
anxious  that  all  individual  growers  and  packers  should  have  just  as  much  inspection  as 
the  companies.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practical  to  have  all  shipments  inspected, 
but  I  think  if  the  packers  were  registered,  it  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Lick:  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  the  Committee  a  little  time  on  this 
resolution,  because  I  think  this  clause  can  be  amended.  There  is  one  other  clause  that 
has  not  yet  been  put  in.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  in  a  few  minutes 
this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman:  That  being  the  case,  we  will  adjourn  until  two  o'clock. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Friday,  September  4,  1914. 
Commissioner  Johnson  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  The  intention  was  that  the  conference  should  close  this  after- 
noon, but  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  through  our  programme  and  we  have 
arranged  to  remain  here  this  evening.  Many  of  you  have  come  a  long  distance,  and 
we  should  not  leave  these  matters  half  decided  upon. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Thompson  to  address  you  upon  the  Standardization  of 
Packages. 

ADDRESS. 

Standardization  op  Packages. 

By  Rohert  Thompson,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. — Different  members  have  expressed  views  that  on 
this  occasion  nothing  should  be  done  in  regard  to  barrels  and  boxes.  Several  different 
questions  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  berry  boxes  and  baskets;  some  growers  in 
Ontario  want  to  have  some  changes  made.  They  claim  that  the  grower  is  discrim- 
inated against  in  the  6  quart  basket,  because  it  is  sold  as  a  half  basket.  Some  of  them 
want  it  made  5^  quarts,  and  some  5.  But  the  majority  of  growers  using  these  packages 
feel  that  as  the  6  and  11  quart  baskets  have  been  in  use  for  a  good  many  years,  they 
should  remain  as  at  present.  At  the  same  time  the  growers  would  like  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  all  manufacturers  who  make  these  baskets  comply  with  the  law,  and 
make  them  6  and  11  quarts.     At  the  present  time  a  number  of  the  basket  makers  are 
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making  the  11  and  6  quart  baskets  of  different  shapes,  and  it  causes  trouble  and  dam- 
ages the  fruit,  and  militates  against  the  loading  of  cars.  The  result  of  the  discussion 
we  have  had  is  put  in  the  following  resolution  which  is  moved  by  myself  and  seconded 
by  Peter  Keid: 

"  Eesolved  that  all  forms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  standard  11  and 

6-quart  baskets  shall  be  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Fruit  Branch  appointed 

for  that  purpose,  and  when  conforming  with  the  requirements  of  the  Inspection 

and  Sale  Act  be  stamped  with  a  Government  stamp, 

"And  further  that  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act  shall  be  amended  to  make 

it  a  legal  offence  to  manufacture  from  other  than  stamped  forms  on  and  after 

January  1,  1915." 

I  have  a  letter  from  two  of  the  largest  basket  manufacturers,  and  have  had  tele- 
phone communications  from  one  of  them.     I  will  read  the  letter: 

"  We  have  been  notified  by  the  Fruit  Commissioner's  Office,  Ottawa,  that 
there  will  be  a  Dominion  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers  held  at  Grimsby,  Sep- 
tember 2,  3,  and  4.  We  will  be  interested  in  this  meeting  inasmuch  as  we 
believe  the  specifications  of  the  standard  fruit  baskets  will  be  discussed.  We 
would  not  like  to  see  the  specifications  of  the  6-quart  and  11-quart  baskets 
altered  in  any  way  from  the  present  Act,  under  which  we  are,  and  have  been 
manufacturing  ours  for  years,  as  it  would  entail  new  forms  and  machines  in 
our  shops,  and  we  further  believe  that  if  all  the  basket  makers  strictly  adhere 
to  the  present  specifications,  the  results  would  be  satisfactory.  If  those  views 
coincide  with  yours,  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  take  this 
stand  at  the  convention,  and  we  believe  that  others  who  are  making  baskets  in 
accordance  with  specifications  laid  down  by  the  Act,  would  also  appreciate  your 
stand  in  the  matter.  If  you  thought  it  necessary,  we  would  arrange  to  have  a 
representative  at  this  meeting." 

I  also  understand  from  Mr.  Peart  that  he  knows  of  manufacturers  who  want  the 
same  thing.  We  did  think  of  asking  the  Government  to  issue  the  forms,  but  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  want  the  Government  to  do  that.  All  we  are  asking  the  Government 
to  do  is  to  stamp  the  forms  already  in  use  when  they  are  found  to  comply  with  the 
Act.  These  two  sizes  are  standard  now  and  it  would  disorganize  things  if  we  tried  to 
make  the  6-quart  basket  any  smaller. 

With  regard  to  berry  boxes,  from  reports  we  have  received  from  the  West  where 
the  fruit  is  higher  in  price,  and  in  some  cases  in  Toronto  where  they  are  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  the  fruit  commission  men  in  Montreal,  they  have  been  getting  in 
what  we  call  "  Snide  "  boxes.  These  boxes  are  made  to  deceive  the  public.  Instruc- 
tions should  be  issued  to  inspectors  that  where  they  find  packages  made  to  deceive  the 
public,  they  should  not  be  allowed.  I  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  ask  that  only 
2-5  and  4-5  boxes  should  be  used  in  the  trade  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  majority  of  the 
States  they  are  passing  a  law  making  the  full  imperial  quart  and  the  pint  the  standard 
boxes  and  in  that  case  there  is  no  chance  for  deception.  It  is  where  these  deceptive 
boxes  are  used  that  the  public  are  defrauded. 

Another  deception  is  practised.  A  manufacturer  on  the  other  side  said  that  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  go  about  it  we  could  get  25  per  cent  of  a  refund  on  packages  sent 
into  the  States,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of  a  firm  in  Alontreal  that  had  got  in  so 
many  thousand  of  these  packages  a  year  ago.  and  they  got  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent 
because  they  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  them  American  fruit.  That  I 
consider  is  a  double  fraud.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  necessary  to  get  after  the  grower  and 
make  unnecessary  trouble  but  you  should  have  inspectors  to  get  after  the  men  who  are 
practising  these  frauds. 

Mr.  Robert  Brodie:  You  still  desire  to  leave  4-5  as  the  standard  box?  It  makes 
one  look  very  mean  to  see  these  boxes  coming  from  the  Statfis  with  an  imperial  quart 
when  we  are  only  using  a  4-5  box. 
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Mr.  Thompson  :    The  trouble  is  that  one  is  full  and  the  other  is  not. 
Mr.  Brodie:    Why  not  have  them  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Thompson  :  One  reason  why  we  cannot  do  it  is  because  our  strawberries  are 
not  as  firm  and  as  dry  as  the  American  berries  and  if  we  were  to  use  a  full  quart  our 
berries  would  not  stand  up,  and  with  raspberries  it  would  be  utterly  impossible.  In 
shipping  raspberries  200  or  300  miles,  they  cannot  be  put  in  large  boxes.  The  pint 
box  is  suitable  for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  where  fruit 
is  very  scarce  and  where  they  have  to  pay  12  i  or  15  cents  a  pint,  but  were  we  forced  to 
use  the  pint  box  here,  it  would  be  incurring  needless  expense. 

Eev.  H.  A.  Dickson:  Do  I  understand  all  these  boxes  are  to  be  of  one  shape? 
I  understand  that  some  11  quart  baskets  are  better  for  certain  classes  of  peaches;  for 
instance,  the  deep  11-quart  basket  is  especially  suited  for  the  large  size  peach,  whereas 
the  shallow  box  is  too  high  for  two  rows  and  not  deep  enough  for  three. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  baskets  are  all  practically  made  on  the  one  form.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  6-quart  basket. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  the  object  of  your  resolution  to  do  away  with  all  baskets  except 
the  11  and  6  quart? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  sir,  any  grower  who  wants  to  use  the  9  quart  basket  for 
two  rows  of  peaches  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  it. 

Mr.  Dickson  :  Is  there  not  an  11-quart  basket  that  will  take  peaches  three  rows  high  ? 
Mr.  Thompson:  Three  ordinary  peaches,  not  three  large  peaches.  I  have  an 
interest  in  a  basket  factory,  but  I  am  more  interested  in  the  fruit  growers.  Some  manu- 
facturers want  to  make  the  11-quart  basket  with  a  square  end.  There  is  a  basket  of 
pears  on  the  platform,  and  I  think  my  friend  Mr.  Onslow  packed  it.  Those  pears 
could  be  packed  just  as  well  in  that  basket  and  be  a  proper  height. 

Senator  Smith:  Why  not  include  berry  boxes  in  your  motion  and  say  that  the 
form  should  be  stamped  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Thompson  :  The  objection  to  that  is  that  in  the  western  and  eastern  provinces, 
they  use  another  box  which  I  think  is  better  than  ours. 

The  Chairman:  Would  not  it  be  wise  to  define  in  some  way  the  strength  of  the 
basket,  the  number  of  nails  to  be  used  and  the  thickness  of  veneer  ? 

Mr.  Thompson  :  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  do ;  in  some  cases  they  will  put  two  nails 
close  together  because  they  can  be  put  in  with  one  movement.  I  think  the  better  way 
is  to  make  a  contract  with  the  maker  to  have  two  or  three  nails  in  the  ends  and  so  many 
at  the  sides.  If  the  veneer  is  Vie  of  an  inch,  that  is  all  right  in  good  wood,  but  if  you 
are  using  poor  material,  the  basket  would  not  be  any  stronger  than  if  they  were  made 
y20  of  an  inch  thick  out  of  first-class  maple  logs.  I  saw  some  timber  going  to  the 
factory  at  Beamsville  the  other  day  and  I  would  not  care  how  thin  it  would  be  because 
it  would  be  a  good  box ;  the  timber  was  good. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  present  is  that  we  get  a  long  basket  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  longer  than  the  other  basket  and  if  we  get  a  cover  for  that  basket  we  cannot  put 
it  on  a  shorter  basket. 

Senator  Smith  :  I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  and  piloting  through  the  House 
the  first  Bill  relating  to  the  size  of  basket.  Previous  to  1900  we  had  no  regulation  as 
to  the  size  of  baskets.  We  originally  had  a  12-quart  basket  but  each  year  somebody  who 
thought  he  was  a  little  smarter  than  his  neighbour  would  get  the  factory  to  make  his 
baskets  half  an  inch  lower,  and  the  next  year  half  an  inch  narrower,  until  the  12-quart 
basket  got  down  to  a  9-quart  basket.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
rascality  in  the  making  of  strawberry  boxes,  but  they  were  just  beginning  it  when  this 
Bill  was  introduced. 

This  Bill  was  at  first  entirely  under  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  there 
were  no  inspectors.  The  consequence  was  that  a  number  of  factories  made  three 
different  sized  baskets  until  inspection  was  started  by  your  department.  We  have  dis- 
covered this  year  that  the  basket  we  have  been  using  will  hold  at  least  a  pint  more  than 
most  of  the  baskets  which  are  made.    We  consider  the  baskets  we  are  using  the  best  in 
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the  country.  The^'  are  made  at  Leamington  and  there  would  be  no  complaints  if  all 
baskets  were  made  like  them.  They  have  three  nails  in  the  end  instead  of  two.  We 
put  on  our  own  handles.  Whether  there  should  be  any  regulation  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  veneer  and  the  construction  of  the  basket,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Thompson  that  thin  material  of  one  kind  of  wood  would  be  equally 
as  strong  as  thicker  material  of  another  kind  is  irrefutable.  A  few  factories  are  making 
strong  baskets  and  they  are  getting  all  the  trade  they  can  handle.  I  would  be  glad  to 
support  the  resolution  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Thompson  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  go 
further  and  apply  to  strawberry  boxes  as  well.  I  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
quart  box  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Brodie. 

In  the  beginning  of  1900  we  had  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  Niagara  district  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  what  would  be  the  best  size  of  basket  and  there  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  The  arguments  put  forth  for  the  9,  11  and  12  quart  baskets  were 
threshed  out  for  weeks,  and  finally  these  sizes  were  decided  upon,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  the  strawberry  boxes  were  of  a  uniform  size.  Nearly  all  other  berries 
are  in  quart  boxes.  We  have  been  priding  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  give  good 
measure  as  compared  with  our  American  neighbours,  and  yet  we  are  using  a  box  that 
only  holds  four-fifths  of  a  quart  against  theirs  that  holds  a  full  quart.  We  know  that 
dealers  buy  these  berries  in  American  quarts  in  the  spring  and  put  them  into  our 
boxes.  Most  people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  if  they  can  get  a  little  less  fruit  into  a 
box  they  will  make  more  money  out  of  it.  That  might  be  true  if  there  were  a  number 
of  sizes  of  baskets,  but  when  there  is  one  uniform  basket,  I  contend  that  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  because  you  will  get  the  same  value  whether  the  box  holds  a  quart 
or  four-fifths;  the  public  soon  learn  the  true  value  of  a  package  of  fruit. 

The  Chairman  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  cut  the 
material  down  as  thin  as  possible  and  that  instead  of  cutting  it  -^  of  an  inch,  they  are 
cutting  it  %o  of  an  inch. 

Senator  Smith:  We  have  no  regulation  as  to  the  kind  of  basket  to  be  used.  One 
man  will  buy  a  basket  that  costs  $45  a  thousand  and  somebody  comes  along  and  sells 
his  neighbour  a  basket  at  $40  a  thousand  that  is  not  worth  40  cents  a  million.  We 
have  baskets  landed  on  our  platform  every  day  that  make  the  fruit  not  worth  as  much 
by  at  least  5  cents  a  basket  as  the  fruit  in  good  baskets.  Whether  this  matter  can  be 
regulated  by  the  Government  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman  :  If  we  had  some  regulation  that  baskets  must  be  manufactured 
out  of  good  material  and  not  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Senator  Smith  :  It  might  be  stated  that  the  material  should  be  smooth.  Some  of 
the  baskets  we  get  now  look  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  a  broad  axe,  and  a  dull  one  at 
that. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  rather  pay  $15  a  thousand  more  for  a  good  basket  than 
use  the  baskets  we  received  last  year, 

Mr.  H.  B.  Cowan  :  The  Government  is  going  to  regulate  the  size  and  quality 
of  cheese  boxes.  I  got  a  notice  not  long  ago  stating  that  that  is  the  intention.  The 
cheese  boxes  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  berry  boxes. 

Mr.  A.  Onslow  :  At  the  Kochester  meeting  held  last  year,  and  I  believe  the  year 
before,  cardboard  baskets  were  produced.  If  we  passed  legislation  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  baskets,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  cardboard  basket?  Last  night 
a  wire  basket  was  shown  here  with  a  paper  lining. 

The  Chairman  :  We  can  define  it  as  a  wooden  basket. 

Mr.  Onslow:  Would  you  not  also  have  to  define  the  other  baskets? 

The  Chairman:  If  a  paper  basket  were  put  on  the  market,  the  thickness  of  the 
paper  could  be  defined. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fleming:  I  am  strongly  against  any  resolution  that  would  elimin- 
ate the  deep  11-quart  basket.  I  consider  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  packing 
of  first-class  peaches,  and  I  think  it  would  be  tyrannical  to  propose  anything  that 
would  do  away  with  it.  It  holds  exactly  the  same  quantity  as  the  shallower  11-quart 
basket,  and  I  think  it  is  preferable.     At  the  St.  Catharines  Cold  Storage  they  used  to 
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pile  up  the  baskets,  but  they  are  able  to  ship  by  boat,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance  to  them.  In  this  district  we  have  to  ship  by  express  and  we  cannot  ship 
the  baskets  piled  up.  We  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  deep  11-quart  basket  for 
putting  up  our  first  grade  of  peaches.  You  can  put  peaches  in  an  average  11-quart 
basket  by  what  we  call  the  three-two  layer,  but  in  these  deep  baskets  we  can  get  in 
more  peaches  because  we  make  three  layers. 

Mr,  Thompson:  We  did  not  ship  by  boat.  We  have  never  shipped  a  basket  by 
boat.  As  regards  the  three-two  pack  and  the  direct  pack,  one  fruit  on  top  of  the  other, 
we  know  that  the  three-two  pack  will  hold  more  than  the  direct  pack.  I  would  not 
want  to  prevent  any  one  from  using  any  special  size  for  a  special  market,  but  if  we 
were  to  allow  Mr.  Fleming  or  any  other  shipper  to  vary  the  size  or  the  manufacture 
as  they  are  doing  at  present,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right.  Where  there  is  no 
intention  to  deceive,  the  growers,  for  special  purposes,  should  be  permitted  to  use  the 
deep  package,  but  these  baskets  should  not  be  put  in  standard  cars  where  we  are  trying 
to  put  the  fruit  through  in  good  condition  in  large  quantities,  but  as  I  said  before,  for 
special  markets,  I  think  they  should  have  the  right  to  use  special  packages. 

This  Act  means,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  that  you  can  use  any  size  package 
you  like  as  long  as  you  stamp  the  number  of  quarts  on  the  package.  Mr.  Fleming  can 
use  that  basket  as  long  as  he  stamps  the  number  of  quarts  on  it.  I  think  an  amend- 
ment might  be  added  to  this  resolution  using  the  word  "  standard  "  eleven  and  six 
quart  baskets,  and  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Fleming  :  It  would  be  better  if  the  flat  11-quart  basket  was  marked  11  quarts. 
The  deep  eleven  is  the  better  basket  and  encourages  the  growing  of  better  fruit.  I 
do  not  think  the  deep  basket  should  be  ear-marked. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS:  Mr.  Fleming  does  not  want  to  mark  one  or  two  thousand  baskets, 
but  he  would  mark  the  many  thousands  of  the  regular  11-quart  baskets  that  would  be 
used.  These  baskets  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  It  wotJd  certainly  be  absurd  to 
have  to  mark  the  many  thousands  of  baskets  and  not  to  mark  the  one  or  two  thousand 
that  would  be  used  especially  for  high-class  peaches. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  would  be  willing  to  add  that  amendment  to  the  resolution. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  another  matter.  Clause  326  of  the  Act  states :  "  Every 
box  of  berries  or  currants  offered  for  sale,  and  every  berry  box  manufactured  and 
offered  for  sale,  in  Canada,  shall  be  plainly  marked  on  the  side  of  the  box,  in  black 
letters  at  least  half  an  inch  square,"  etc.,  and  later  on,  section  2  of  that  says :  "Every 
basket  of  fruit  offered  for  sale  in  Canada,  unless  stamped  on  the  side  plainly  in  black 
letters ",  etc.  Should  not  that  be  "  and  every  basket  manufactured  and  offered  for 
sale  in  Canada  ",  the  same  as  in  the  first  section  ? 

Senator  Smith  :  That  has  been  on  the  statute-book  for  fourteen  years  and  never 
noticed  until  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carey  :  I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  report.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
dictate  to  the  conference  what  they  should  do.  I  have  written  out  what  I  would  like 
to  say  on  the  matter  of  packages  and  this  is  what  I  say  about  baskets : 

"  The  law  as  it  stands  specifies  four  sizes  of  baskets,  viz.,  15  quarts,  11  quarts,  6 
quarts,  and  2f  quarts,  but  it  also  provides  that  any  size  may  be  used  if  the  capacity 
of  the  basket  is  stamped  on  the  side.  As  in  the  case  of  berry  boxes,  but  to  a  greater 
extent,  this  has  resulted  in  the  placing  on  the  market  of  all  sizes  of  baskets.  The 
stamping  on  the  side  of  the  baskets  is  often  very  indistinct,  and  in  any  case  means 
nothing  to  the  consumer  who  is  entirely  at  sea  as  to  what  constitutes  the  lawful  size. 
The  15-quart  size  and  the  2|  are  very  little  used;  the  11-quart  and  the  6-quart  sizes 
fill  the  bill  for  the  great  bulk  of  basket  fruit.  The  wholesale  trade  seems  unanimous 
in  recommending  that  the  sizes  between  the  6-quart  and  the  11-quart  be  eliminated, 
and  a  number  are  in  favour  of  the  smaller  baskets  being  made  one-half  of  the  full 
size,  viz.,  5J  quarts. 

"  It  would  seem  desirable  then  that  the  two  baskets  for  general  use  should  be 
either  11  quarts  and  6  quarts  or  11  quarts  and  5J  quarts.    In  the  case  of  large  peaches. 
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three  tiers  cannot  be  placed  in  an  ll-(iuart  basket  and  some  growers  are  using  a  9- 
quart  size,  placing  in  two  tiers.  I  submit  that  in  all  fairness  to  growers,  dealers  and 
consumers  if  a  special  basket  is  allowed  to  hold  three  tiers  of  large  peaches,  it  should 
be  of  such  a  size  as  to  still  hold  11  quarts.  FniiDriiiity  in  sizes  of  packages  should  be 
a  matter  of  first  consideration." 

Senator  Smith:  The  point  brought  up  by  Mr.  Fleming  is  important.  The  Act 
has  been  a  little  unfair  to  those  who  grow  a  firet-class  article  and  who  want  to  put  up 
the  large  peaches.  The  6-quart  basket  will  carry  these  large  peaches  two  layers  and 
that  has  always  been  our  argument  against  introducing  any  other  size.  The  objection 
made  is  that  it  is  too  small  and  that  a  great  many  people  would  like  to  put  up  11- 
quarts  of  these  large  peaches,  and  I  quite  understand  Mr.  Fleming's  position.  There 
is  only  one  objection  to  these  baskets,  and  that  is  that  in  piling  them  in  express  cars 
and  fruit  cars,  baskets  of  varying  height  do  not  pile  well  together,  but  that  objection 
is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  absolutely  prohibit  a  man  who  wants  to  put  up  11 
quarts  of  first-class  peaches  in  a  deep  basket,  so  long  as  he  puts  exactly  11  quarts  into 
the  basket.    I  think  he  should  be  aPowed  to  have  a  basket  somewhat  deeper. 

Mr.  Fleming:  Mr.  Thompson  well  knows  that  this  question  was  brought  up  by 
the  Niagara  District  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  they  are  drawing  up  a  report  at 
the  present  time.  I  do  not  like  to  accuse  Mr.  Thompson  of  ruishing  things  but  this 
is  a  very  important  matter  to  fruit  growers,  and  I  do  not  think  any  resolution  should 
be  rushed  through  here  that  will  eliminate  the  deep  11-quart  basket.  !Mr.  Hodgetts 
remarks  that  there  are  about  10,000  growers  using  the  flat  11-quart  basket  compared 
to  1,000  using  the  deep  basket ;  because  there  are  10,000  sinners,  that  is  no  reason  why 
^the  1,000  should  not  be  considered.  The  1,000  should  be  encouraged  and  the  10,000 
bad  ones  put  down. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  The  growers  have  discussed  this  for  some  time.  We  have 
changed  the  resolution  to  make  it  read  "  standard  11-quart  basket."  The  10,000  who 
are  using  the  11-quart  basket  are  not  sinners;  they  are  doing  what  they  are  entitled 
to  do.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  few  deep  11-quart  baskets  being  used,  and  instruc- 
tions should  be  given  to  the  inspectors  to  that  effect.  Some  of  the  growers  are  round- 
ing up  the  baskets,  and  in  that  case  they  hold  12  quarts,  but  we  get  a  price  for  them 
the  same  as  Mr.  Fleming  gets  his  price  for  the  deep  baskets. 

The  Chairman:    You  are  not  preventing  Mr.  Fleming  from  using  his  deep  basket? 

Mr.  Thompson  :  No,  there  would  be  so  few  of  these  deep  baskets  used  that  there 
would  be  no  trouble. 

The  Chairman:  There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  deep  basket  being  used;  it  is 
simply  in  order  that  the  forms  used  by  manufacturers  will  be  inspected  so  that  the 
baskets  will  hold  11  quarts. 

Mr.  Fleming:    It  will  not  be  necessary  to  mark  them  11-quart  baskets? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    No. 

Mr.  Fleming:    Is  the  idea  to  standardize  the  deep  11-quart  basket. 

The  Chairman:  You  can  make  it  any  shape  or  size  you  like  as  long  as  it  will 
hold  11  quarts. 

Mr.  Flkmixg:    It  would  not  be  marked  11  quarts? 

The  Chairman:  No.  It  is  the  form  they  are  made  on  in  the  factory  that  is 
marked  and  not  the  basket. 

Mr.  Wallbridge:     Would  not  the  basket  be  marked? 

The  Chairman. — No. 

(Resolution  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Reid  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Robert  Brodie:  I  move  that  section  326  be  amended  to  read:  That  berry 
boxes  be  1  pint  and  1  quart  instead  of  two-fifths  and  four-fifths  quarts. 

Mr.  Winslow:  There  is  a  resolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Resolution  Committee 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Parker  :    We  had  such  a  resolution  but  it  was  withdrawn. 
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Mr,  WiNSLOW:  Our  resolution  was  that  berry  growers  should  be  allowed  to  use 
the  full  pint  box  for  shipment  next  year  without  incurring  any  penalty.  The  situation 
in  the  west  with  regard  to  berry  hallocks  is  this :  Our  active  competitors  are  the  grow- 
ers in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Under  the  Federal  law  of  the  United  States 
the  only  legal  berry  hallocks  are  the  full  quart,  67-2  cubic  inches,  and  the  full  pint, 
33-6  cubic  inches.  That  is  dry  quart  measure.  Our  growers  are  now  using  two-fifths 
and  four-fifths  in  accordance  with  the  Dominion  law.  The  American  strawberry 
growers  are  using  the  full  pint  almost  entirely  and  that  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  consumers  both  in  the  American  cities  and  in  Western  Canada,  and 
our  growers  are  discriminated  against  by  having  the  four-fifths.  The  inspection 
service  did  not  require  the  American  pint  to  be  marked  "  short."  We  have  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  various  berry-growing  organizations  in  British  Columbia  to  back  us  in 
this  request.  They  do  not  ask  that  you  cut  out  the  two-fifths  and  four-fifths,  but  ask 
that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  use  the  full  pint.  I  agree  with  Senator  Smith 
and  the  other  speakers  that  it  will  pay  us  to  have  packages  equal  in  size  to  the  pack- 
ages of  our  American  competitors.  I  know  that  in  Western  Canada  the  trade  likes 
the  full  measure  as  against  the  short  measure.  It  was  found  that  strawberries  in  the 
full  pint  carried  very  much  better  than  the  strawberries  in  the  four-fifths. 

Mr.  Emery:     That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  WmsLOW :  The  American  shippers  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  full  pint 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  next  year  in  the  west  practically  all  strawberries 
will  be  in  that  package.  Our  growers  are  very  much  disinclined  to  raise  the  boxes 
from  the  two-fifths  to  the  full  pint  for  raspberries,  because  they  think  it  will  detract 
from  the  carrying  quality  of  the  package.  I  do  not  think  the  box  will  carry  as  well  as 
the  present  two-fifths,  but  it  seems  quite  likely  that  American  competition  will  compel 
our  growers  to  come  up  to  the  full  pint  for  raspberries,  just  as  the  American  competi- 
tion is  compelling:  us  to  come  to  the  full  pint  for  strawberries.  None  of  us  were  com- 
missioned by  our  growers  to  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  straight  full  pint  and  quart 
for  raspberries,  but  we  were  very  definitely  instructed  to  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to 
use  the  full  pint  without  penalty  or  discrimination. 

Mr.  Walker:  Expressing  the  opinion  of  the  western  trade,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  use  the  full  pint  and  full  quart,  but  in  talking  to  the  Ontario  men  they  have 
stated  to  me  that  the  full  quart  is  impracticable  for  shipping  Ontario  berries.  We 
would  like  the  pint  box  to  be  made  legal  or  standardized  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
not  only  comply  with  the  request  of  the  British  Columbia  men  but  would  also  over- 
come anything  that  might  arise  in  the  way  of  being  compelled  to  mark  the  American 
full  pint  box  short.  It  has  never  seemed  right  that  the  American  full  pint  should  be 
marked  short.  You  can  easily  understand  the  labour  involved  in  marking  these  boxes 
short.  I  think  it  would  meet  the  requirements  if  it  were  made  legal  that  full  pint 
boxes  as  well  as  two-fifths  be  used. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Metcalfe:     As  a  director  of  the  association  from  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, I  might  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  raspberry  growers  are  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  two-fifths,  and  they  instructed  us  to  put  up  a  protest  against  any  enlargement 
of  the  size  for  raspberries.     For  strawberries  they  were  quite  in  favour  of  the  size 
now  used,  but  they  were  not  very  particular,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  in  on  straw- 
berries but  for  raspberries  and  blackberries,  they  wanted  the  two-fifths  because  the 
moisture  content  of  our  fruit  in  the  lower  mainland  is  so  much  greater  than  rasp- 
berries shipped  from  American  points  that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  our  rasp- 
bf  rries  might  arrive  in  poor  condition.     We  give  more  in  the  strawberries  than  the 
Americans  give,  but  we  give  less  in  raspberries,  and  our  spraying  material  costs  us 
more  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.    We  are  up  against  strenuous  times,  and  if 
anything  more  is  imposed  on  us,  some  of  the  fruit  growers  will  have  to  go  out  of 
business,  and  for  these  reasons  I  think  you  ought  to  consider  that  when  the  raspberry 
growers  want  these  boxes,  they  should  be  allowed  to  use  them.     I  do  not  think  you 
should  interfere  with  what  the  fruit  growers  want. 
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Mr.  Walker  :  We  are  not  trying  to  interfere  with  what  the  fruit  growers  want, 
and  if  the  British  Columbia  raspberry  growers  want  to  ship  in  two-fifths  boxes,  there 
is  no  objection  to  it.  Most  of  the  raspberries  shipped  from  British  Columbia  were 
shipped  in  express  cars  in  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  carloads  arrived  in 
Regina  in  good  condition  both  in  flat  boxes  and  in  high  boxes,  which  demonstrates 
that  if  they  use  the  high  boxes,  they  would  come  through  in  just  as  good  shape,  but  I 
see  no  objection  to  allowing  them  to  use  the  two-fifths  box.  If  they  do  use  it,  the 
pint  box  should  not  be  declared  short. 

Mr.  WiNSLow :  The  resolution  reads  as  follows :  Be  it  resolved  that  a  full  pint 
berry  box  be  considered  a  legal  measure  provided  that  in  shape  and  form  it  shall  not 
be  made  to  deceive  the  public  or  imitate  the  four-fifths  quart. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  be  pleased  to  second  that  resolution  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  we  allowed  the  deep  eleven-quart  basket.  There  is  no  intention  to  stop  the 
full  pint  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  of  a  shape  to  deceive  the  public. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carey  :  This  box  in  my  right  hand  is  a  pint  box  and  the  one  in  my  left 
is  a  four-fifths. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS:  Is  that  the  box  they  used  this  year  in  Toronto  and  dumped  our 
four-fifths  box  out  to  fill  them  ? 

Mr.  Carey  :  Yes,  and  if  there  was  no  comparison  in  a  window,  the  people  bought 
these  small  boxes  and  readily  took  them  home  as  full  size.  I  was  fooled  myself.  This 
box  I  now  hold  up  is  the  full-size  American  quart. 

Mr.  White:  We  do  not  use  that  kind  in  British  Columbia  at  all.  We  use  the 
square  box. 

Senator  Smith:     Are  all  the  American  boxes  uniform  as  to  size? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW:     Yes,  they  must  be;  it  is  a  federal  regulation. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith:  This  year  we  had  to  stamp  all  our  quarts;  that  is  the  report 
we  got  from  Detroit. 

The  Chairman  :    What  size  box  do  you  favour  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  :     I  would  prefer  having  them  a  full  pint  and  full  quart. 

Mr.  Brodie  :     Why  don't  you  second  my  motion  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith :     I  am  not  a  delegate  here;  if  I  was  I  would  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Metcalfe:    Do  I  understand  that  this  change  is  only  in  the  four-fifths? 

The  Chairman  :  This  is  the  resolution :  "  Be  it  resolved  that  a  full  dry  pint  berry 
box  be  considered  a  legal  measure  provided  that  in  shape  and  form  it  shall  not  be  made 
to  deceive  the  public  or  imitate  the  four-fifths  quart." 

Mr.  Metcalfe:    It  simply  makes  this  box  permissible? 

The  Chairman  :     Simply  allows  the  fruit  growers  to  use  the  standard  dry  pint. 

Senator  Smith  :     Making  the  three  sizes  instead  of  two. 

(Motion  moved  by  Mr.  Winslow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  carried.) 
Mr.  Elmer  Lick:     Before  adjournment  we  had  one  clause  of  our  report  that  we 
wanted  to  amend,  and  having  had  a  little  discussion  I  wish  to  substitute  the  following : 
"  Resolved  that  every  packer  and  shipper  of  fruit  be  compelled  to  register 
with  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Division  in  which  he  resides." 
And  to  insert : — 

"  Whereas  ever  since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  there 
has  been  a  growing  desire  for  some  kind  of  report  of  the  result  of  inspection 
which  could  be  used  as  an  assurance  to  the  purchaser  that  the  fruit  in 
that  shipment  which  had  been  inspected  was  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act;  Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  so  far  as  the  plan  can  be  worked  out 
without  injury  to  the  work  of  inspection  such  certificate  of  inspection  be 
given  to  shippers  requesting  same;  such  certificate  to  be  plainly  stamped  or 
printed  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  it  only  applies  to  the  packages  inspected 
which  may,  if  found  desirable,  be  stamped  '  Inspected  '  on  such  parts  of  package 
as  seem  likely  to  best  serve  as  an  intimation  that  such  package  has  been 
inspected." 
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It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  practically  make  it  possible  for  the  department  to 
go  as  far  along  that  line  as  desirable.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a  number 
of  people  have  been  receiving  copies  of  the  inspector's  reports.  If  it  is  agreeable,  I 
suppose  I  could  move  that  this  report  as  amended  be  adopted. 

Mr.  White  :  Does  that  mean  that  before  any  person  can  pack  a  box  of  peaches  and 
plums,  he  must  be  registered  vs^ith  the  chief  inspector;  if  that  is  the  case,  I  think  it  is 
absurd.  A  lot  of  this  work  is  done  in  a  hurry  and  sometimes  our  wives  and  sisters  do 
some  of  the  packing. 

Mr.  Lick  :  All  that  is  intended  is  that  the  packers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
packing  in  a  large  way  should  register.     Small  shipments  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
It  does  not  refer  to  the  workmen  at  all;  it  is  the  men  who  are  responsible. 
Mr.  Peart  :  Do  you  include  all  sorts  of  fruit  or  only  apples  ? 
Mr.  Lick  :  I  had  in  mind  apples  only. 
Mr.  White:  Should  not  that  be  defined  more  clearly? 

Mr.  Lick  :  As  an  indication  that  we  believe  something  of  that  kind  could  be  worked 
out,  we  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  as  to  how  far  it  will  go.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  in  the  way  it  is  put. 

The  Chairman  :  The  idea  of  your  resolution  is  that  a  shipper  of  any  prominence 
would  have  to  register  with  the  department.     I  think  you  said  in  conversation  that  a 
great  many  cars  were  being  shipped  out  that  the  inspectors  knew  nothing  about  and 
it  was  interfering  with  the  reputation  of  Canadian  fruit. 
Mr.  Lick  :  That  is  right. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  :  There  is  another  clause  stating    "  When    apples    were    being 
packed" — I  think  that  should  'be  changed  to  "when  apples  were  being  shipped." 
Mr.  Lick  :  That  has  been  struck  out. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  :  Do  you  want  the  inspection  when  the  apples  are  being  shipped 
or  when  they  are  being  packed? 

Mr.  Reekie:  Any  associations  that  are  shipping  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  well 
known  to  the  inspectors  and  they  should  not  be  required  to  register.  If  this  is  going 
to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  it  will  apply  to  small  growers,  and  I  think  it  will  be  detrimental. 
If  a  friend  of  mine  asked  me  to  send  him  a  box  of  choice  fruit,  and  I  have  to  register 
with  the  inspector  before  I  can  pack  that  box,  it  is  going  to  be  a  decided  handicap 
to  me. 

Mr.  Lick  :  The  men  in  British  Columbia  have  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs 
to  what  we  have  here.  This  resolution  will  not  affect  them,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
leaving  it  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  department.  There  are  certain  difficulties 
in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  that  clause  would  be  a  rather  difficult  one  to  put  into 
operation.  It  might  work  in  Nova  Scotia  and  certain  parts  of  Ontario,  but  speaking 
of  Canada  as  a  whole,  I  doubt  if  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Lick  :  We  want  to  lay  the  responsibility  on  the  men  who  are  going  to  pack 
and  ship  the  apples  to  notify  the  inspector  in  order  that  he  can  get  a  more  complete 
list. 

Mr.  Wallbridge:  The  smaller  grower  would  have  to  register. 
Mr.  McMahon:  I  think  that  refers  in  the  first  place  to  large  dealers  who  are 
packing  and  to  co-operative  companies  and  to  individuals  generally  speaking.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  that  recommendation  was  in  order  that  we  might  get  in  touch  with 
the  inspectors  and  that  they  might  be  familiar  with  packers  so  that  they  would  know 
whom  to  look  after.  In  the  early  fall  they  would  register  with  the  inspector  for  that 
division.  It  is  not  imposing  any  great  burden  on  anybody  at  all,  but  enables  the  Chief 
inspector  for  that  division  to  instruct  the  sub-inspectors  as  to  whom  they  will  look 
after  during  the  packing  season. 

(Eesolution  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried.) 
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Senator  Smith:  I  do  not  quite  get  the  full  import  of  the  resolution  which  has 
just  been  carried.  As  I  understand  it,  this  resolution  proposes  that  the  Government, 
through  their  officials,  shall  inspect  the  packages  of  any  shipper  who  wishes  them  to 
be  inspected,  and  stamp  them  as  being  O.K.  or  otherwise.  If  that  is  what  is  meant, 
I  heartily  approve  of  it.  If  the  Government  Inspector  says  the  apples  are  O.K.,  the 
shipper  will  have  a  certificate  from  the  inspector  stating  his  apples  are  all  right,  and 
that  would  settle  it,  and  there  could  be  no  question  or  dispute  as  to  these  apples  being 
up  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  Sometimes  apples  are  shipped  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  receiver  objects  to  them  and  the  shipper  sometimes  has  to  make  a 
reduction  of  $50  a  car,  when  probably  there  were  only  two  or  three  barrels  in  the  car 
that  had  anything  the  matter  with  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  have  an  army  of  inspectors  to  do  this  work,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
the  case  because  in  the  first  place,  apples  for  export  would  not  have  to  be  inspected, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  man  who  owned  the  apples  would  pay  for  the  inspection 
or  at  least  part  of  it,  and  nobody  would  want  to  have  their  apples  inspected  when  they 
were  sold  on  consignment  because  they  would  Ibe  sold  on  their  merits.  The  only 
shippers  who  would  want  inspection  would  be  those  selling  to  strangers  and  they  would 
not  want  inspection  where  they  were  selling  to  old  customers.  There  are  hundreds 
of  cases  where  a  shipper  would  like  to  have  a  carload  inspected  before  leaving  the 
station,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  sort  of  certificate  given  by  the  inspector 
so  that  when  the  apples  arrive  at  the  desination,  there  could  be  no  quarrel  about  the 
shipment. 

Mr.  Wallbridge:  Would  not  every  barrel  have  to  be  inspected? 
Senator  Smith:  That  has  always  been  considered  an  objection.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  inspect  more  than  one  barrel  in  every  ten  or 
fifteen,  and  the  certificate  would  be  given  with  respect  to  the  barrels  that  were 
inspected.  If  a  man  takes  fifteen  barrels  out  of  a  car  of  apples  and  finds  them  all 
right,  there  would  not  be  one  chance  in  a  thousand  but  what  the  rest  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carey  :  During  the  first  years  of  the  Act,  we  gave  copies  of  the  reports 
and  many  contracts  were  made  subject  to  the  Government  inspection,  but  not  having 
men  enough  we  could  not  inspect  all  we  were  asked  to  and  contracts  were  violated 
because  they  called  for  inspection,  and  now  we  have  cut  it  out  almost  entirely.  A 
copy  of  the  report  was  pinned  to  the  bill  of  lading.  There  is  just  one  class  of  shipper 
that  asks  for  these  certificates,  and  strange  to  say  the  poor  packer  never  asked  for 
them.     I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  it. 

The  Chairman  :  That  resolution  will  come  to  the  Department  and  we  will  look 
over  the  whole  matter.  If  any  one  has  anything  to  say  on  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  opinion.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  I  would  like  it 
to  be  discussed  thoroughly,  even  though  the  resolution  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Carey  :  We  ship  quite  a  few  cars  to  the  West  and  I  would  heartily 
endorse  any  movement  of  this  kind.  The  unscrupulous  dealer  now  takes  advantage  of 
the  shipper,  and  we  have  no  redress.  A  car  shipped  to  Wilkie,  Saskatchewan,  was 
turned  down,  and  they  stated  they  were  not  in  good  shape,  and  they  would  give  us 
$1  a  barrel.  The  car  could  not  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  West  and  we  discovered  that 
the  C.P.R.  had  allowed  inspection  while  the  bill  was  in  the  bank,  and  we  simply  turned 
the  car  over  to  the  C.P.R.  and  told  them  it  was  theirs.  We  found  out  in  the  mean- 
time that  the  C.P.R.  engaged  an  inspector  from  Saskatchewan  and  he  inspected  the 
car  and  pronounced  it  A-1,  and  it  was  taken  to  Moose  Jaw,  and  sold  and  netted  $92. 
We  have  a  claim  against  the  C.P.R.  and  they  are  going  to  pay  it  because  they  allowed 
inspection  without  instructions.  That  merely  goes  to  show  what  some  storekeepers 
will  do  if  they  find  they  cannot  finance  a  ear  of  apples. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  :  If  that  system  is  started,  it  will  have  to  be  carried  out  with 
respect  to  every  car  of  apples  shipped  to  the  West.  If  a  few  cars  go  out  without  a 
certificate,  they  will  be  handicapped.  It  will  mean  that  the  buyer  in  the  West  will 
insist  on  every  car  being  accompanied  with  a  certificate,  and  it  will  mean  that   the 
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Government  will  need  an  army  of  inspectors.  Personally  I  do  not  think  a  reputable 
dealer  in  this  country  needs  such  a  certificate.  I  have  been  in  the  apple  business  ail 
my  life,  and  I  think  I  have  handled  as  many  as  any  man  in  this  room,  and  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  certificate  with  any  car  of  apples  I  have  shipped.  If  the 
Government  is  willing  to  inspect  and  give  the  certificate,  I  have  no  objection,  but  let 
the  certificate  be  final. 

Mr.  James  Johnstone:  I  quite  agree  with  the  last  speaker;  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  practicable  to  carry  out  this  inspection  unless  you  had  an  army  of  inspectors. 
If  the  Government  inspectors  are  going  to  give  a  certificate,  they  must  know  exactly 
what  is  in  the  car. 

Senator  Smith. — I  do  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
spectors that  will  be  required.  Mr.  Smith  has  stated  he  does  not  need  inspection  and 
he  can  go  on  in  the  same  way,  but  some  man  who  is  a  stranger,  would  require  inspec- 
tion, but  it  does  not  follow  that  everybody  would  need  it.  I  would  propose  that  the 
shipper  pay  for  the  inspection  to  some  extent.  If  you  made  the  inspection  free,  every- 
body would  want  it,  but  if  you  put  a  charge  of  four  or  five  centsi  a  barrel  it  will  not 
be  required  unless  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary.  Then  the  shipper  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  W.  GuRNEY :  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  a  certificate.  We  get 
inspection  for  wheat  and  other  things,  why  not  have  it  for  apples  ?  If  an  inspector,  in 
going  through  a  car,  finds  four  or  five  barrels  not  up  to  the  mark,  he  will  go  on 
inspecting  untill  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  car,  and  if  he  visited  the  packers  once  a 
week,  he  would  have  an  idea  of  the  work  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  :  If  a  man  needs  inspection  he  should  have  it,  but  the  man 
who  cannot  sell  his  apples  on  his  own  reputation  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the 
Government  inspection  to  sell  them.  I  believe  in  the  words  of  the  groat  Lord  Kit- 
chener who  said  the  other  day  when  a  man  asked  him  for  his  autograph,  "  Go  and 
make  your  own  autograph  worth  something." 

Senator  Smith:  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  help  the  people 
of  the  country.  They  operate  experimental  farms  at  enormous  cost  for  the  education 
of  the  people  and  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Government  to  help  the  people 
start  into  business.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  in  business  25  years  and  perhaps  does  not 
need  help,  but  the  men  who  have  not  made  a  reputation,  would  need  the  help  of  the 
Government  to  secure  them  a  reputation  by  putting  the  Government  stamp  on  their 
pack,  and  their  pack  might  be  just  as  good  as  that  of  the  man  who  had  been  in  the 
business  thirty  years.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  H.  A.  Dickson  :  If  the  apples  have  been  inspected  once,  will  that  relieve 
them  of  being  inspected  again  1 

Senator  Smith  :     I  would  say  yes. 

A  number  of  Members:    No. 

Mr.  Brodie:  I  agree  with  Senator  Smith.  We  have  heard  of  one  case  where  if 
the  car  of  apples  had  been  inspected,  it  would  have  saved  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  Senator  Smith  said  the  Government  would  establish  a  man's 
reputation.     If  it  was  a  poor  car  of  apples,  what  reputation  would  it  make? 

Senator  Smith:     Just  what  he  deserved. 

Mr.  Roy  Carey:  I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  Senator  Smith's  views.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Willsie  immediately  after  this  car  of  apples  was  received  and  I 
knew  it  was  in  first  class  order,  and  if  there  had  been  a  certificate  with  the  car,  it 
would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Dempsey  :  I  know  a  young  man  who  started  to  ship  to  the  West  in  1912.  He 
had  an  order  for  a  car  of  Fameuse  apples  to  be  shipped  to  Edmonton.  All  his  own 
Fameuse  had  been  sold  and  he  bought  a  car  of  No.  I's  in  our  vicinity  and  they  were 
sent  out  West.  On  their  arrival  at  Edmonton,  he  got  a  wire  saying  that  the  health 
officer  had  been  called  in  and  condemned  the  car  of  apples  and  that  the  fruit  inspector 
had  been  called  in  and  condemned  them.  He  wired  immediately  for  a  copy  of  the 
inspector's  report,  but  did  not  get  a  reply  for  a  few  days.     Finally  he  got  a  reply 
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stating  the  health  officer  had  not  inspected  the  apples,  neither  had  the  fruit  inspector 
seen  them  until  after  the  message  had  been  sent  into  Ottawa  asking  for  a  report,  but 
through  these  delays  he  lost  $500  on  that  car  of  apples,  and  he  quit  shipping  to  the 
West.  Had  a  certificate  accompanied  that  car,  it  would  have  saved  a  tremendous 
amount  of  trouble. 

The  Chairman  :    The  man  who  played  a  game  of  that  kind  should  be  put  in  jail. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Jack  :  We  had  an  experience  somewhat  similar  with  a  dealer  in  the 
city  of  Quebec  in  1912.  The  buyers  paid  pretty  heavily  for  fruit  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  there  was  a  slump  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  We  shipped  Mcintosh 
apples  that  were  first-class  and  that  had  passed  the  inspectors  in  Montreal  and  had  gone 
to  Quebec.  We  got  a  message  from  our  commission  man  in  Montreal  that  the  apples 
had  been  refused  in  Quebec  and  they  offered  $1.50  a  barrel  less  than  the  contract  price 
in  Montreal.  We  sent  word  immediately  to  have  them  inspected  in  Quebec  or  return 
the  apples  to  Montreal  and  the  result  was  that  we  got  our  price.  When  the  merchants 
get  behind  some  of  them  will  go  to  any  length  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dickson  :  My  question  called  forth  different  answers.  What  answer  am  I  to 
conclude  is  the  correct  one? 

A  Member  :    What  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Dickson  :  Whether  the  fact  of  a  lot  of  apples  having  been  inspected  once 
would  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  further  inspection  later  on? 

Mr.  Lick:  In  my  opinion  it  would  not  preclude  the  chance  of  inspection  after- 
wards because  if  you  once  made  it  known  that  after  a  car  had  once  'been  inspected  it 
could  not  be  inspected  again,  you  are  opening  the  door  to  a  lot  of  crookedness  of  the 
very  worst  kind.  I  do  not  think  an  inspector  can  always  see  that  a  car  is  sealed  up 
but  if  a  shipper  has  a  shady  reputation  I  would  expect  the  inspector  to  hang  around 
that  car  until  it  is  sealed  up.  I  cannot  go  as  far  as  Senator  Smith  would  like  to  go, 
and  I  have  known  for  years  how  far  he  would  like  to  go.  I  do  not  want  to  see  anything 
done  that  is  going  to  cause  trouble  with  the  Department.  I  think  the  step  we  are  now 
making  is  a  big  step  forward.  It  will  help  to  open  up  markets  and  will  do  away  with  a 
lot  of  friction  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carey  :  Change  the  climatic  conditions  or  the  effect  of  transportation  on 
a  carload  of  apples  prove  that  it  will  be  quite  necessary  to  have  further  inspection. 

Mr.  Baxter  :  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  as  to  the  inspection  of  cars  going 
to  the  West.  I  have  had  charge  of  the  inspection  in  the  west  and  I  might  say  we  have 
had  cases  of  cars  shipped  to  the  W§st  that  contained  from  seven  to  ten  varieties,  and 
the  first  thing  that  happens  in  a  case  like  that  is  that  the  buyer  notifies  the  shipper  that 
the  apples  are  not  all  right.  Sometimes  the  shipper  takes  exception  and  declares  they 
are  all  right.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  commercial  representative  in  the  west  would 
be  a  means  of  settling  all  this  trouble  and  we  could  still  retain  the  good  fellowship  that 
should  exist  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  that  because  an 
inspector  condemns  a  fei"  barrels  in  a  car,  he  is  condemning  the  whole  car.  The  fact 
is  that  he  passes  or  condemns  the  barrel  he  inspects.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  commercial  representative  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  arbitrator,  because  he 
could  settle  a  lot  of  these  disputes. 

Mr.  McMahon:  In  making  up  our  report  this  morning,  we  did  not  expect  that 
this  discussion  would  develop  to  such  an  extent  as  it  has.  Our  idea  was  that  if  we,  for 
the  time  being,  succeeded  in  retaining  a  copy  of  the  report  from  the  inspector,  we  would 
be  accomplishing  a  very  great  deal.  We  have  always  had  the  idea  that  some  day  we  would 
be  a'ble  to  accomplish  that  for  which  you  are  asking  on  this  occasion,  that  is  a  certifi- 
cate of  inspection.  Certain  small  dealers  may  purchase  a  car  load  of  fruit  f.o.b.  in  the 
car  and  for  their  protection  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  receive  a  certiu- 
cate  of  inspection.  In  the  case  of  large  deals  where  ten  or  twenty  cars  are  being 
shipped,  it  is  customary  for  a  representative  of  the  buyer  to  visit  the  community  and 
see  for  himself  the  way  the  apples  are  being  packed  and  that  he  was  getting  the  apples 
he  contracted  for.     I  do  not  think  we  are  asking  more  than  the  Government  is  in  a 
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position  to  give  us.  Supposing  our  request  is  granted  and  fruit  districts  are  divided 
into  divisions ;  each  inspector  will  be  looked  after  by  the  chief  of  that  division  and  he 
will  give  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the  shipper.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  an  army 
of  inspectors  will  be  required ;  I  do  not  see  that  that  will  be  necessary.  This  system  of 
inspection  can  be  carried  out  with  a  small  staff  and  I  believe  the  staff  they  have  at 
present  will  be  sufficient  in  many  cases.  I  think  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  before  the  necessity  of  having  a  first-class  pack  of  fruit  on  the 
market. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  we  are  taking  advanced  ideas  and  that  we  are  ready  to 
support  the  officials  of  the  Government,  because  in  the  past  we  have  not  stood  behind 
the  inspectors  as  we  should.  So  far  as  this  report  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  do  better  than  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  our  Commissioner,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has 
the  interest  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  country  at  heart  and  who  will  solve  this  matter 
to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  at  the  conference  that  will  take  place 
three  years  hence,  I  believe  we  will  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  certificate  of  inspection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Parker:  I  have  a  number  of  resolutions  of  various  kinds,  and  I  will 
ask  the  movers  to  present  them. 

Mr.  Reekje  :     I  am  asked  to  present  this  resolution : — 

"Resolved  that  we   respectfully  petition   our  Government  that   such  legal 

requirements  as  to  size  or  capacity  of  fruit  packages  for  Canadian  fruit  shall 

apply  equally  and  as  rigidly  to  fruit  imported  into  Canada." 

It  simply  amounts  to  this  that  some  of  our  competitors  from  other  countries  are 

shipping  in  fruit  in  direct  competition  with  ours  in  containers  that  are  not  similar  in 

size.   We  ship  our  fruit  in  a  4-inch  peach  crate  and  our  American  friends  at  the  present 

time  are  shipping  their  fruits  in  3-inch  peach  crates,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  where  any 

packages  are  standardized  in  Canada,  the  shippers  into   Canada  be  required  to  put 

fruit  in  like  packages  to  our  own. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Ells:     What  is  meant  by  a  standardized  package? 
The  Chairman  :     There  is  a  minimum  barrel  and  you  cannot  use  a  barrel  that  is 
any  smaller,  and  the  box  for  export  is  also  defined.     You  cannot  use  a  smaller  box 
but  you  call  use  a  larger  box  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Ells  :  Would  this  resolution  require  that  all  apples  imported  into  Canada 
would  have  to  be  in  our  standard  box  or  barrel? 

Mr.  Reekie  :  It  would  mean  that  the  fruit  shipped  into  Canada  would  have  to  be 
in  a  container  legalized  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman  :     I  believe  there  is  a  law  in  Australia  on  very  much  the  same  lines. 
Mr.  Reekie:     That  law  is  seriously  handicapping  us  in  shipping  to  Australia. 
New  South  Wales  requires  that  a  fruit  box  must  contain  as  nearly  as  possible  one 
Imperial  bushel  and  that  box  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wider  than  our  legal  box. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Hatheway:  Would  not  that  affect  the  American  strawberries  coming 
in  in  quart  boxes? 

Mr.  Dickson  :  That  would  be  rather  drastic. 

Mr.  Reekie  :  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  drastic.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  Cana- 
dian grower. 

Mr.  Wallbridge  :  Does  the  United  States  discriminate  against  our  packages  ? 
Mr.  Reekie:  There  are  not  very  many  of  our  packages  that  go  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hatheway  :  A  great  many  of  the  strawberries  used  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
come  in  in  the  American  full  quarts,  and  until  the  American  became  accustomed  to 
this  regulation,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  strawberries  or  they  would  be  a  very  high 
price. 
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Mr.  McMahon  :  We  do  not  want  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  marketing 
fruit  this  present  year.  We  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  depend  upon  the  American 
markets  and  we  should  be  careful  not  to  do  anything:  that  would  cause  retaliation  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  this  matter  should  receive  consideration  before  we  attempt 
to  use  arbitrary  measures.  I  have  not  had  time  to  properly  consider  the  question  and 
decide  what  course  I  ought  to  pursue. 

Mr.  White  :  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  Americans  export  to  the  Northwest 
a  tremendous  amount  of  fruit  and  they  swamp  our  markets  with  it,  and  we  should  take 
some  measures  to  protect  ourselves  because  we  find  other  countries  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  Last  year  the  Americans  put  their  fruits  in  larger  boxes,  but  we  sent  ours  in 
the  same  sized  boxes.  This  year  they  sent  smaller  boxes  and  they  are  deceiving  the 
public.  If  they  are  going  to  change  their  packages  without  any  notice,  we  are  at  a 
very  great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Hatheway:  We  should  be  careful  not  to  create  any  spirit  of  retaliation 
because  we  are  looking  to  the  time  when  we  hope  to  export  strawberries  to  Boston  and 
New  York  when  their  crop  is  over. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :  At  the  present  time  we  cannot  export  berries  to  the  American 
market  except  in  the  full  pint  or  full  quart  and  you  cannot  export  apples  to  New  York 
in  our  packages  unless  you  mark  on  the  outside  of  the  box  in  letters  not  less  than  half 
an  inch  high,  the  net  weight  of  the  contents.  This  is  to  compel  the  standardization  of 
packages  so  that  the  consumer  will  be  protected  and  know  the  amount  of  fruit  he  is 
purchasing.  Of  course  the  Dominion  Government  has  already  stated  that  American 
fruit  should  come  marked  with  our  mark ;  that  is  already  part  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act. 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  It  is  only  fair  that  those  who  come  in  competition  with  us  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  our  growers,  and  that  is  all  we  are 
asking. 

Mr,  Reekie  :  We  should  not  assume  that  it  will  cause  a  spirit  of  retaliation  when 
we  are  only  asking  them  to  conform  to  the  same  rules  that  we  have  to  live  up  to. 

Mr.  Ells  :  The  box  used  in  the  States  is  altogether  different  from  the  box  we  are 
using.  This  resolution  is  so  sweeping  that  it  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  boxed 
apples  from  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :  There  is  no  legal  box  for  apples  in  Canada. 

Mr.  McMahon  :  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  gone  into  by  the  Department  'be- 
fore any  action  is  taken.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  hurry  about  it  and  I  hope 
the  Government  will  very  jealously  guard  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  Canada  in  connec- 
tion with  this  very  important  matter.  Our  object  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into 
competition  with  any  other  country.  It  is  said  the  object  of  passing  this  resolution 
is  to  protect  the  consumer.  If  the  consumer's  interests  were  at  stake,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  American  apples  because  I  believe  they  undersell  the 
Canadian  growers  in  British  Columbia.  We  must  remember  that  the  more  apples  that 
are  consumed,  the  better  it  is  for  the  producer  inasmuch  as  our  great  object  at  the 
present  time  is  to  create  a  demand  for  our  fruit. 

Prof.  Crow:  I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  understand  this  resolution  or  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced.  Do  I  understand  that  this  resolution  means  that  if 
a  package  of  fruit  comes  in  from  the  United  States  in  a  package  smaller  than  ours, 
it  would  have  to  be  marked  short? 

Senator  Smith:    That  is  the  law  at  the  present  time. 

Prof.  Crow:  This  srurely  does  not  intend  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  fruit  in 
a  package  that  does  not  conform  to  the  size  and  shape  of  ours? 

Mr,  Adams:     How  would  it  apply  in  the  case  of  prunes? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :  It  would  not  apply  because  we  have  no  standard  package  for 
prunes,  but  when  we  adopt  a  package,  it  would  mean  the  American  importers  would 
have  to  conform  to  our  package.  It  would  be  just  following  the  United  States  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HoDOETTS :     We  cannot  export  except  in  certain  boxes. 
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Mr.  WiNSLOw:  Then  we  cannot  export  to  the  United  States  at  all.  This  really 
puts  on  paper  the  principle  for  which  we  have  been  working;  it  will  apply  only  to 
boxes  which  are  legal  in  Canada  and  they  will  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  we 
are. 

Senator  Smith:    Are  not  they  now? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :  To  a  certain  extent  they  are,  but  the  inspectors  have  been  allowed 
to  interpret  the  law  liberally.  There  is  no  law  against  them  using  any  apple  box  they 
like. 

(Eesolution  carried.) 

Mr.  Parker:  It  has  been  moved  by  myself  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Peart  that  the 
following  resolution  be  adopted: 

"Kesolved  that  this  Fourth  Dominion  Conference  desires  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  services  rendered  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada 
by  the  late  Alexander  McNeill,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  unselfish,  untiring  and  capable  administra- 
tion of  his  office  it  is  desired  to  record. 

"Among  other  important  matters  relating  to  the  fruit  industry,  Mr. 
McNeill  strongly  and  continuously  advocated  co-operation  among  fruit  growers 
in  Canada  and  did  much,  both  in  his  addresses  and  by  his  reports  and  bulletins, 
to  bring  before  Canadians  the  great  advantage  of  co-operative  methods;  and  it 
is  particularly  desired  in  this  resolution  to  emphasize  this  phase  of  his  work 
and  the  service  he  rendered  for  so  many  years. 

"  Owing  to  Mr.  McNeill's  attractive  personality,  his  unselfishness,  his 
geniality  and  his  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  horticulture,  he  made  many  friends ; 
and  his  death  late  last  year  has  been  a  great  loss  to  those  who  knew,  admired 
and  loved  him;  and  as  most  of  the  members  of  this  conference  knew  him  well, 
it  is  hereby  resolved  that  they  record  in  the  Minutes  of  this  Conference  the 
deep  sense  of  their  loss. 

"It  's  further  desired  and  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  McNeill's  daughters  that  they  may  know  that  though  their 
father  is  no  longer  with  us  he  is  not  forgotten  by  his  many  friends." 

Mr.  Peart:  In  seconding  this  resolution  which  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Parker, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  had  known  Mr.  McNeill  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  In 
the  old  days  we  were  both  institute  workers  together  and  afterwards  when  he  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division  at  Ottawa,  we  met  very  often  and  consulted 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence.  I  quite  corroborate  what  Mr.  Parker  has 
said  with  regard  to  his  character;  he  was  genial  and  pleasant  and  in  every  respect  a 
good  man,  and  when  Canada  lost  Mr.  McNeill,  she  lost  an  excellent  public  servant. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  bringing  before  the 
conference  this  resolution.  Mr.  McNeill  was  a  man  among  men.  He  performed  a 
great  public  service  to  the  people  of  Canada;  he  spent  his  energy  and  practically  his 
life  in  building  up  the  fruit  growing  industry  of  this  country.  I  have  found  nothing 
but  kindly  expressions  and  a  most  friendly  feeling  existing  for  Mr.  McNeill  from  one 
end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other.  During  the  years  in  which  he  was  head  of  the 
Fruit  Division,  he  conducted  a  great  work  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
I  will  ask  you  to  rise  in  support  of  this  motion  as  an  expression  of  your  great 
sympathy. 

(Motion  carried  unanimously  by  a  standing  vote.) 

Meeting  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Fuinw.  Septonibpr  4,  l!tl4. 
Conimispioiifr  .Tonxsox  orcupiod  t\\v  Cluiir. 

The  Chaikman  :  Tliis  is  going  to  be  a  burry-up  session.  The  conference  sbould 
have  been  closed  this  afternoon,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  get 
through  with  certain  resolutions,  we  have  called  this  extra  meeting.  Unfortunately  a 
number  of  the  delegates  were  forced  to  return  to  their  homes  this  afternoon;  however, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  so  many  have  been  able  to  remain  and  wo  will  try  to  get  through 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  some  of  you  may  take  this  evening's  train. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  S.  C.  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  to  give  the 
report  of  that  committee. 

EEPOKT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE. 

S.  C  Parker,  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia,  Chairman. 

Mr,  pARKKR:     There  are  several  formal  resolutions  that  I  will  read  first: 

"  Resolved  that  this  conference  heartily  thanks  the  Honourable  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  calling  this  meeting  of  representative  fruit  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  also  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  able  services  as  Chairman." 

"  Resolved  that  we  record  our  keenest  appreciation  of  the  long-to-be-remem- 
bered and  enjoyable  motor  trip  through  the  Niagara  peninsula,  furnished  to  the 
delegates  and  their  friends  by  the  fruit  growers  and.  citizens  of  the  Niagara 
district." 

"  Resolved  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
highest  appreciation  of  the  services  to  the  fruit  industry  for  so  many  years  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner.  Among  the  good 
results  achieved  by  ifr.  Ruddick,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  porfeeting 
of  cold  storage  as  applied  to  tender  fruits.  Largely  through  his  untiring  efforts 
a  shipijer  now  has  confidence  that  his  Bartlett  pears,  for  instance,  will  reach 
Great  Britain  in  good  condition.'" 

"Resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Messrs.  Ruddick,  Mcintosh, 
Adams  and  Prof.  Brodriek  for  their  able  and  pi'actical  addresses.'' 

"  Resolved  that  in  this  great  struggle  into  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
forced,  in  order  to  preserve  her  national  honour,  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  even  her  existence  itself,  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  con- 
tribute liberally  of  their  smbstance  in  order  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
Empire.'' 

(Moved  by  A.  "W.  Peart,  Burlington,  Ont.,  seconded  by  A.  S.  Banks.  Nova  Scotia, 
that  the  above  resolutions  be  adopt^.     Carried  unanimously.) 

Moved  'by  Mr.  T.  E.  Reekie,  British  Columbia,  seconded  by  W.  H.  Dempsey,  On- 
tario, that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  Can- 
adian growers  in  closer  toucli  with  the  importers  of  fruit,  if  necessary  by  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  special  commisioners,  in  Great  Britain.  Europe,  South  America,  Australia  and 
South  Africa;  and  that  the  Department  should  set  asidf  a  sum  of  money  for  trial  ship- 
ments on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  development  <>f  additional  markets. 

The  Chairman:  You  suggest  in  that  resolution  that  the  Government  be  asked 
to  keep  the  public  in  close  touch  with  market  conditions.  In  what  way  would  you 
ask  the  Government  to  distribute  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Parker:  This  resolution  wa."  not  before  the  Resolution  Committee  and  I 
have  not  given  it  much  thought. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Coulter  White. — I  do  not  know  how  the  information  is  disseminated, 
hut  the  Commissioners  of  Industry  representing  the  United  States  secure  that  informa- 
tion, and  we  think  the  Dominion  Government  might  use  the  Commissioners  that  the.y 
appoint  for  their  busincs«  to  get  this  information  with  regard  to  foreign  markets,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  these  men  trial  shipments  might  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  think  it  would  greatly  increase  the  markets  for  the  Canadian  fruit  growers. 
It  was  stated  here  this  afternoon  by  a  gentleman  whose  word  we  respect  that  what 
the  Government  needs  to  do  for  the  industry  is  to  help  it  to  get  on  its  feet,  and  we 
l)elieve  this  would  be  helping  us  to  get  on  our  feet  in  regard  to  the  foreign  markets. 

Prof.  M.  CuMMiNGS. — At  a  conference  of  the  Deputy  Ministers  of  Agriculture  for 
the  different  provinces  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  presided  over 
by  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  it  was  considered  how  accurate  information  could  be  obtained 
and  given  out.  The  Fruit  Department  and  the  Department  of  Statistics  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  get  most  of  their  information  from  more  or 
less  voluntary  correspondents.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  Conference  was  that 
this  way  of  securing  information  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  we  required  more  accurate  information  and  that  reli- 
able men  should  be  appointed  more  or  less  permanently.  Certain  men  could  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  to  give  information  from  year  to  year,  and  by  that  means  the 
information  would  always  come  from  the  same  men.  In  the  Department  over  which 
I  preside,  I  get  any  information  from  correspondents,  but  they  are  not  all  the  same, 
and  some  of  them  do  wot  realize  that  they  are  required  to  give  definite  data,  but  if  I 
had  the  same  man  in  a  certain  territory  giving  information  year  after  year,  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory.  I  feel  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  good  fruit  and 
crop  correspondents  could  supply  much  more  accurate  information  than  is  now  avail- 
able. The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  should  be  asked  to  strengthen  the 
Statistics  Division  along  that  line,  and  Sir  George  Foster  seemed  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
position, but  he  thought  it  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  money.  Canada  is  big 
enough  now  to  meet  that  expenditure  and  if  we  once  had  this  information,  it  could 
easily  be  disseminated.     That  is  about  as  far  as  I  would  go  with  respect  to  our  crops 

in  Canada. 

The  Chairman:     How  would  you  distribute  that  information  to  the  public? 

Prof.  CuMMiNGS :  I  would  not  like  to  say  offhand,  because  I  have  not  thought  it 
out.  Of  course  the  press  could  be  used  and  there  would  be  a  large  number  of  business 
men  who  would  want  to  be  on  a  correspondence  list. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Crow,  Guelph:  Would  the  information  sent  out  once  a  month  be 
satisfactory  ? 

Prof.  CuMMiNGS:  No,  far  from  it,  especially  when  near  the  end  of  the  ripening 
season. 

The  Chairman:  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  asked  him  if  we  could  use  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  foreign  countries 
to  gather  the  information  in  connection  with  the  foreign  fruit  markets,  and  the  Min- 
ister gave  us  liberty  to  use  them  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  I  am  arranging  to  have  the 
Trade  Commissioners  send  me  a  cablegram  two  or  three  times  a  week  giving  the 
market  conditions  and  the  prices  and  what  each  market  is  likely  to  use.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  how  to  distribute  that  information  when  I  receive  it.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  telegrams  would  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  reach  the  various  provinces. 

Mr.  White:  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  working  of  our  market  commis- 
sioner in  British  Columbia.  He  visits  not  only  the  prairie  provinces,  but  also  the 
United  States,  and  every  Friday  night  he  prepares  a  letter  which  is  mailed  to  all  the 
fruit  growers  who  are  in  touch  with  him,  and  all  can  get  in  touch  if  they  will. 

The  Chairman  :  To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  way  to  distribute  the  information 
to  the  provinces  and  that  is  by  telegram.  If  we  sent  the  information  through  the 
mail,  the  markets  might  be  changed  before  the  information  was  received. 

Mr.  Theodore  Ross,  Charlottetown :  Could  not  the  various  Departments  of  Api- 
culture undertake  to  distribute  the  information  in  the  different  provinces?  Our 
department  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner. 
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Prof.  CuMMiNGS:  Business  men  would  want  that  information  and  if  they  were 
sure  it  was  absolutely  reliable,  the  sending  out  of  the  information  could  easily  be 
arranged. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carey:  The  commission  merchants  in  Montreal  send  a  telegram  every 
day  to  their  customers. 

The  Chairman:  We  could  not  show  partiality  and  send  a  telegram  to  a  dozen 
men  in  each  of  the  provinces.  If  we  did  that  we  would  get  into  trouble  with  the 
other  shippers;  we  would  have  to  treat  everybody  alike. 

Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  St.  Catharines:  If  the  information  was  sent  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associations  in  each  province,  they  could  send  it  out. 

Mr.  P.  W.  HoDGETTS,  Toronto:  We  have  been  sending  out  weekly  reports  to  a 
number  of  corerspondents.     We  send  the  information  out  the  day  it  is  received. 

Prof.  CuMMiNGS:     From  whom  do  you  get  the  information? 


An  Ontario   Peach  Orchard. 


Mr.  HoDGETTS :  From  correspondents  in  our  own  province  and  from  our  local 
associations  and  from  across  the  line,  and  we  have  a  few  correspondents  in  Great 
Britain. 

^Ir.  P.  J.  Carey:  ^Ir.  TTodgotts  has  a  very  good  plan:  Attached  to  tho  informa- 
tion letter  is  an  inquiry  for  the  following  week,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  received,  it  is 
sent  to  the  growers  in  the  form  of  a  report. 

Senator  Smith,  Winona. — A  telegram  from  Ottawa  would  be  satisfactory 
because  Mr.  Hodgetts  could  send  it  out  the  day  it  was  received  and  the  secretaries  in 
the  other  provinces  could  do  it  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  R.  M.  WiNSLOW,  Victoria,  B.C. :  British  ColunVbia  offers  more  difficulties  than 
the  other  provinces.  Our  system  at  the  present  time  is  that  we  have  a  market  com- 
missioner who  is  stationed  at  Calgary,  and  every  Saturday  morning  he  prepares  a 
report  covering  his  personal  observations  on  the  prairie.  He  receives  telegraphic  reports 
on  Friday  night  from  the  different  distributing  points  and  also  receives  lettergrams 
from  Washington  and  Oregon.  He  usually  has  a  report  of  about  3,000  words,  and 
copies  of  this  report  are  mailed  in  Calgary  at  six  o'clock  Saturday  night  to  about  850 
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fruit  growers  and  associations  and  shippers  in  British  Columbia,  and  they  get  it  Mon- 
day morning,  with  few  exceptions.  If  the  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner  sent  infor- 
mation to  our  representative  at  Calgary,  he  could  send  it  out  in  that  way.  We  can  get 
the  information  out  quicker  from  Calgary  than  from  Victoria  and  that  is  why  our 
commissioner  is  located  there. 

Prof.  CuMMiNGs:  Is  the  information  secured  from  voluntary  correspondents  or 
inspectors  or  men  appointed  for  the  purpose? 

The  Chairman:  I  was  thinking  more  about  the  European  markets  because 
wherever  I  go  I  am  asked  the  questions :  "  What  about  Europe  ?  What  are  the  mer- 
chants going  to  do  ?  What  are  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  London  going  to  do  ?  "  I  am 
therefore  arranging  to  get  information  from  the  Trade  Commissioners.  We  have  not 
any  paid  correspondents  with  the  exception  of  our  inspectors  who  send  daily  reports. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Metcalfe,  Hammond,  B.C. :  Why  could  not  the  fruit  growers  receive  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce? 

The  Chairman  :    Personally  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  newspapers. 

Prof  Crow:    The  daily  press? 

The  Chairman:    Yes. 

Prof.  Crow  :  I  do  not  know  how  many  shippers  and  associations  there  are  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
telegram,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  telegram  is  the  best  means  of  sending  out 
the  information. 

Mr.  Pattison,  Grimsby :  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  select  a  few  of  your  best 
correspondents  and  give  them  some  remuneration  for  doing  the  work? 

The  Chairmani  ;    in  gathering  crop  reports,  I  rather  think  it  would. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bishop,  Paradise,  N.S. :  Could  not  a  report  be  sent  to  the  fruit  growers' 
associations  in  each  province  and  let  them  do  the  distributing? 

Mr.  S.  C.  Parker,  Berwick,  N.S.:  The  larger  organizations  like  the  United  Fruit 
Companies  and  large  dealers  would  not  want  your  information  because  they  are  getting 
it  right  from  headquarters.  The  small  man  arranges  to  ship  on  a  certain  boat,  and  he 
will  ship  on  that  boat  whether  he  gets  the  information  or  not.  If  that  certain  boat  has 
given  him  good  room  in  the  past  he  will  try  it  again.  Any  man  who  requires  this  in- 
formation should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  You  could  not  send  it  out  to  every  body  who 
asked  for  it,  but  anybody  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  should  have  it. 

Mr.  A.  G.  TuRNEY,  Fredericton,  N.B. :  The  weather  probabilities  are  sent  out  at  a 
certain  hour  each  day  to  the  different  telegraph  officers  and  they  are  posted  up  by  them. 
Could  not  some  such  arrangement  be  made  for  sending  out  this  information  ? 

Rev,  H.  A.  Dickson,  Rectory  Hill,  Que. :  If  the  Department  had  the  information 
on  hand,  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  fruit  shipper  to  have  the  infor- 
mation at  all  times.  One  shipper  might  be  pleased  to  pay  for  a  telegraphic  service  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  that  might  not  require  it  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Theodore  Ross :  Cables  are  sent  regularly  to  the  central  cheese  board  in  our 
province,  and  the  information  is  sent  out  from  the  central  to  the  different  cheese 
boards.  I  think  your  department  could  give  this  information  to  each  of  the  Provinces 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  representative  of  the  fruit  growers 
and  then  each  province  could  be  responsible  for  getting  the  information  to  the 
individual  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Banks  :  In  order  that  this  information  may  be  of  any  use  to  us,  we  should 
have  information  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  fruit  to  be  exported  not  only  from  our 
own  ports  but  from  the  American  ports  as  well. 

The  Chairman  :  That  could  be  arranged.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

(Resolution  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried.) 
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Mr.  S.  C.  Parker:     The  following  resolution  has  been  moved  by  -Mr.  Abriel  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Peart: — 

"  Whereas  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion, 
in  response  to  the  earnest  wishes  and  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our 
fruit  growers,  has  raised  the  Fruit  Division  of  his  Department  to  an  inde- 
pendent Branch,  thereby  providing  improved  means  for  solving  the  many 
peculiarly  difficult  problems  in  respect  to  the  marketing,  etc.,  of  our  fruit;  and 
has  appointed  Mr.  D.  Johnson  to  the  office  of  Fruit  Commissioner,  a  man  whose 
training  and  experience  so  well  fit  him  for  the  position. 

"  Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we,  the  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Dominion 
Conference  of  Fruit  Growers,  while  gladly  acknowledging  the  good  work  done 
in  the  past,  express  our  hearty  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
Dominion,  for  this  advanced  step  towards  the  working  out  of  the  vital  problems 
of  the  Fruit  Industry." 

Mr.  Thos.  Abriel,  Naskup,  B.C. :  No  one  will  take  exception  to  this  resolution. 
Ever  since  the  apple  was  first  noticed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  there  has  been  a  chance 
to  dicker  over  it.  The  present  Minister  of  Agriculture  brought  this  question  up  at 
Ottawa  some  years  ago,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  Minister,  he  did  not  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  creating  a  separate  Branch.  In  the  past  this  work  has  been  under  the 
Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch  and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  A. 
Kuddick  did  noble  work  on  our  behalf.  We  are  very  grateful  that  we  have  received  this 
recognition  from  the  Minister  and  we  appreciate  and  respect  his  judgment  in  making 
the  selection  he  has.  A  great  many  people  in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  Canada 
were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  our  present  commissioner,  but  just  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  saw  fit  to  go  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  calling  this  conference  together.  It  probably  might  have  been  called  at  a  better 
time  but  we  have  got  together  and  have  become  acquainted  and  we  appreciate  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  received  us  here.  He  has  given  ua  every  chance  for  free 
discussion.  There  has  been  no  formality  and  everybody  has  had  consideration.  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for  in 
having  this  separate  Branch  created  to  represent  our  industry  of  fruit  growing  and  I 
hope  everyone  will  stand  up  when  we  put  this  resolution. 

(Eesolution  carried  with  applause  and  a  standing  vote.) 

Mr.  D.  Johnson,  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner:  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for 
this  expression  of  good  will.  I  took  charge  of  this  Conference  with  a  great  deal  of  fear 
and  trembling.  At  the  last  moment  I  found  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Burrell,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  would  not  be  able  to  come  down  with  me  and  that  he  would 
only  be  able  to  spend  a  short  time  with  us  owing  to  the  war  conditions,  but  I  assure 
you  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  rather  than  a  trial  to  preside  at  these  meeting's. 
I  have  listened  to  your  discussions  and  your  advice  upon  the  questions  that  have  come 
up.  You  have  offered  your  advice  in  a  very  free  and  kindly  manner,  and  I  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

Since  I  took  office  at  Ottawa,  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  the  gratest  consider- 
ation and  kindness  from  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  and  the  officials  of  the  various 
Departments  of  Agriculture  not  only  in  Ottawa  but  in  the  Provincial  Departments 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  all  heartily  for  the  great  consider- 
ation you  have  shown  i  .  In  travelling  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other, 
1  have  tried  to  meet  the  fruit  growers  in  their  orchards  and  packing  houses  and 
learn  something  of  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  I  found  some  of 
these  conditions  to  be  very  prosperous,  but  others  very  depre-sslng.  It  has  all  been  a 
great  education  to  me  to  see  something  of  the  real  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  shall  put  forward  every  possible  effort  to  help  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Dominion  in  every  way.  I  thank  you  again  for  your  kind  expression  of  appre- 
ciation.    (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Parker:  The  following'  resolution  has  been  moved  by  Rev.  II.  A.  Dickson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson: 

"  That  this  conference  respectfully  asks  the  Government  to  consider  the 
transportation  conditions  as  explained  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  paper  vrith  a  vievp  to 
having  the  shipping  difficulties  with  which  fruit  shippers  have  to  contend 
removed." 

Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Brodie: 

"  That  all  fruit  packages,  including  berry  boxes,  shall  be  well  and  properly 
filled,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  evidence  of  under-filling,  inspectors  shall 
have  the  right  to  weigh  or  measure  fruit  in  such  packages  to  find  out  if  there  is 
violation;  and  prosecutions  shall  follow  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department." 

Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts  :  It  hag  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  instances  lately  where  packages  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
only  partially  filled  with  fruit.  One  instance  was  given  me  where  out  of  nine  cases 
of  berries,  the  boxes  were  filled  up,  and  as  a  result  there  were  72  empty  boxes.  We 
feel  that  by  placing  this  law  in  the  Statute  Books,  it  will  be  sufficient  without  any 
prosecutions. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  brought  a  resolution  in  to  that 
effect.  The  way  a  great  many  berry  boxes  have  come  on  the  market  this  season  has 
been  a  scandal,  and  the  consumer  is  very  much  affected  by  such  action.  I  would  like 
to  hear  some  of  the  western  dealers  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Herbert  Emery^  Manitoba:  That  is  a  good  resolution.  It  will  affect  the 
producer,  jobber  and  retailer.  This  is  what  we  call  raking  the  berries,  and  it  is 
practised  to  quite  an  extent.  The  jobber  will  get  a  lot  of  berries  in  and  dump  them 
into  other  boxes  and  make  a  considerable  gain.  I  have  known  them  to  gain  as  high 
as  6  and  7  per  cent.  Then  the  retailer  will  take  the  berries  out  and  tnrn  them  over 
and  make  a  gain  and,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  consumer,  there  is  quite  a  shrinkage. 
Sometimes  the  jobber  makes  up  the  shrinkage  in  that  way. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bishop  :  It  is  the  law  that  all  growers  of  berries  shall  place  their  name 
upon  the  package,  but  it  is  not  customary  for  them  to  do  so.  If  they  are  to  come 
under  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act,  the  inspector  must  know  whom  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Hodgetts  :    In  Ontario,  practically  everything  is  marked. 

Mr.  Bishop:    It  might  be  difficult  to  get  at  the  guilty  party. 

Senator  Smith  :  Supposing  100  crates  of  berries  are  brought  in  half  an  hour 
before  the  train  arrives.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  dealer  to  look  into 
the  berry  boxes  in  the  crates ;  he  has  got  to  take  them  as  they  come.  The  name  should 
be  on  the  crate  and  the  man  who  put  them  in  the  crate  should  be  responsible.  I  think 
the  resolution  is  all  right,  but  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  crates  marked. 

Mr.  Robert  Thompson  :  My  friend,  Mr.  Emery,  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
away  the  jobber's  side.  The  fruit  grower  may  put  up  a  good  package  in  every  way  and 
the  berries  may  be  tampered  with  by  the  jobber  or  the  retail  man.  We  insist  on  the 
name  being  put  on  the  package  in  other  goods.  I  remember  one  time  some  berries 
came  in  that  were  not  right  and  I  told  the  boys  to  put  two  crosses  on  each  package ;  the 
grower  said :  "  Wait  till  the  morning  and  I  will  bring  in  my  stamp."  He  wanted  to 
fix  them  up. 

Mr.  Metcalfe:  In  British  Columbia  all  the  organizations  require  the  name  and 
address  and  variety  of  fruit  to  be  put  on  the  package ;  even  with  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries, the  name  is  put  on,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  practice  in  Ontario.  The  inde- 
pendent shippers  with  us  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  name  on  the 
package. 

Mr.  Hodgetts  :  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  to  have  the  name  on  in  Ontario 
because  the  grower  might  ship  to  a  man  like  Senator  Smith  or  some  other  dealer  who 
would  purchase  a  carload. 
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Mr.  Metcalfe  :  How  would  Senator  Smith  get  after  the  fruit  grower  if  the  pack- 
ages were  not  properly  filled? 

Rev.  Mr.  Dickson  :  The  fruit  grower  may  fill  his  boxes  honestly  and  the  commis- 
Bion  agent  or  the  jobber  or  the  retailer  may  tamper  with  them  and  if  the  grower's 
name  was  on  the  package  it  would  militate  against  him. 

Mr.  Fleming:  Some  dealers  are  afraid  that  their  trade  will  be  stolen  from  them 
if  the  grower  puts  his  name  on  the  package,  and  the  dealer  discourages  the  grower 
from  doing  so 

Mr.  Clarke:  Anybody  engaged  in  the  berry  business  should  know  that  it  is  to 
his  advantage  to  have  his  name  and  address  on  the  package  that  is  sent  out.  We  were 
discussing  this  question  one  time  on  the  Westminster  market  and  one  of  the  large 
shippers  said  that  he  got  25  cents  more  per  crate  for  his  berries  on  the  Vancouver 
market  because  his  name  was  so  well  known,  and  that  made  a  difference  of  $250  a 
thousand  crates.  He  said  his  berries  were  purchased  as  soon  as  they  were  put  on  the 
market.  I  think  it  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  every  grower  to  have  his  name  on 
the  package. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  often  wondered  why  our  Fruit  Marks  Act  did  not  require 
the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  to  be  placed  on  the 
case. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carey  :  There  are  thousands  of  crates  delivered  in  Hamilton  and  Mont- 
real without  anything  on  but  a  number  and  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  they  are 
shipped. 

Mr.  White  :  We  ship  all  our  berries  in  closed  packages.  The  hallocks  are  put  into 
covered  boxes. 

Mr.  Abrtel:  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  British  Columbia, that  the  name  is  to  be 
put  on  the  crate. 

Senator  Smith  :  Supposing  a  grower  put  up  a  nice  crate  of  berries  and  sold  them 
to  a  dealer  and  he  dumped  them  out  and  made  thirty  boxes  out  of  twenty-four,  and 
left  them  in  the  same  crate  and  that  crate  was  sent  to  the  market  with  the  grower's 
name  on;  then  the  grower  would  be  fined. 

Mr.  Abriel  :  There  should  be  machinery  enough  in  our  courts  to  get  after  the  man 
who  does  that  kind  of  work,  and  we  should  put  addition  to  our  jails  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  men  who  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Metcalfe:  I  found  out  that  some  of  my  crates  were  'being  used  in  Vancouver, 
and  I  took  tlie  matter  iip  and  gained  the  case. 

Resolution  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

Mr.  Parker  :  The  next  resolution  is : 

"  Whereas  certain  countries  refjuire,  either  by  law  or  custom,  that  fruit 
imported  be  contained  in  packages  of  various  sizes,  thereby  preventing  our 
exporting  in  packages  other  than  those  they  demand,  Be  it  therefore  resolved 
that  we  respectfully  ask  our  Government  to  legalize  exporting  in  such  packages 
as  meet  the  requirements  of  the  countries  with  which  we  wi.sh  to  trade." 

Mr.  WiNSLOw:  After  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  this  resolution  does  not  require 
much  explanation.  Tt  is  closely  related  to  the  resolution  we  passed  this  afternoon  in 
which  we  asked  that  fruit  being  imported  into  Canada  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
requirements  as  our  own  fruit.  This  resolution  asks  that  when  our  fruit  goes  outside 
of  Canada,  we  should  be  allowed  to  meet  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country  to  which 
we  export.  This  year  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which  we  export  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  boxes  of  fruit,  passed  a  law  requiring  that  fruit  sold  in  that  State  should 
be  in  certain  cases.  The  Australian  apple  box  is  what  we  call  an  oil  can  case.  In 
our  country  kerosene  oil  is  marketed  in  five  gallon  cans  and  two  of  those  cans  are  put 
in  a  case,  and  when  they  started  packing  apples  in  Australia  some  twenty  years  ago. 
they  used  these  cases  for  packing  apples,  and  they  have  now  been  made  the  legal  and 
standard  box.     They  were  about  to  compel  the  Canadian  fruit  growers  who  ship  to 
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New  South  Wales  to  send  their  apples  in  the  same  package.  Our  trade  commissioner 
in  Sydney,  Mr.  Eoss,  did  very  good  work  for  us  in  getting  a  box  closely  like  our  own, 
legalized;  otherwise  we  should  have  been  shut  out  of  the  New  South  Wales  market. 
We  are  now  permitted  to  ship  to  New  South  Wales  in  boxes  10  by  11|  by  20;  that  is 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  wider  than  our  own  export  box.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting 
a  ruling  permitting  us  to  use  these  boxes  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wider  than  our  own. 
and  we  are  using  that  box  this  year.  The  United  States  has  adopted  a  box  different 
to  our  own  and  exporters  to  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  next  year  to  use  that 
box,  and  when  we  go  into  the  South  American  market,  we  find  it  buys  all  its  apples 
in  the  American  box,  and  we  will  have  to  take  our  apples  into  that  country  under  a 
handicap.  On  that  account  we  have  prepared  this  resolution  which  will  give  us  power 
to  use  boxes  that  will  comply  with  the  requirements  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Parker:  I  can  readily  understand  Mr.  Winslow's  explanation.  The  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  intend  to  go  after  the  Boston  market  this  year  and  we  have  just  found 
out  that  we  cannot  use  our  own  boxes. 

Mr,  WiNSLOW :    The  law  will  probably  not  go  into  effect  until  next  July. 

Senator  Smith  :  The  law  which  provides  a  certain  standard  size  for  apple  'boxes 
for  export  was  made  to  apply  to  the  wrong  market.  It  should  have  been  for  home 
consumption. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :  I  have  an  official  letter  from  the  Minister  in  charge  at  Melbourne 
saying  that  these  State  laws  are  quite  sound  and  that  the  different  States  are  per- 
mitted to  make  any  regulation  they  desire  with  respect  to  fruit  packages.  The  Federal 
Government  in  the  United  States  will  make  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  packages 
which  will  apply  both  to  import  and  domestic  trade.  All  these  points  put  a  new  view 
on  the  fruit  package  question. 

Mr.  Cowan  :  Does  the  legislation  passed  by  the  United  States  say  that  the  fruit 
must  be  in  a  certain  kind  of  package? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :    Yes,  or  stand  the  penalty  that  they  must  be  marked  short. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Grierson:     Are  their  boxes  longer  than  ours? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW:  No,  about  30  cubic  inches  less  in  capacity,  which  means  about  a 
couple  of  apples. 

Mr.  White  :    They  are  lOi  by  11 J  by  18. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :  Before  all  the  different  countries  get  through  with  box  legislation, 
we  may  have  twenty  different  boxes  for  apples. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  something  should  be  done.  Mr. 
Pooley  came  from  British  Columbia  to  see  us  in  regard  to  that  question.  They  have 
developed  a  large  trade  with  Australia  and  that  country  put  on  restrictions  requiring 
that  fruit  could  only  be  marketed  in  certain  sized  boxes.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Australia  and  we  found  that  it  was  put  on  as  a 
protection,  and  that  they  had  no  desire  to  repeal  it.  After  considerable  correspon- 
dence, we  discovered  a  loophole  in  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  by  which  we  could  ship  Cana- 
dian fruit  into  Australia.  It  happened  that  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  allowed  us  to  use 
any  package  that  was  larger  than  that  specified  but  they  could  not  be  smaller.  I  think 
the  resolution  is  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  Grierson  :    Would  not  British  Columbia  be  using  three  different  sized  boxes  ? 

The  Chairman:  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  were  using  ten 
different  boxes. 

Mr.  Grierson  :  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  we  had  the  same  sized  boxes  as  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  White  :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  in  British  Columbia  are  coming  to  look  upon 
the  American  box  as  the  future  box. 

Mr.  Grierson:    Why  not  adopt  it? 
.  Mr.  White:    We  are  willing  if  you  are. 
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Mr.  Bishop:     Would  it  be  legal  for  Canada? 

The  Chairman:    You  can  use  any  size  box  you  please  in  Canada. 

(Resolution  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Parker:     The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Winslow: 

"  Resolved  that  we  endorse  the  following  resolution  passed  and  forwarded 
by  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  amendments  to  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act  recently  passed, 
require  that  all  shipments  of  imported  apples  should  be  marked  in  accordance 
with  the  amendments  of  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act,  Part  IX,  and  that  other 
marks  inconsistent  with  the  mark  specified  by  the  Act  shall  be  erased;  and 
whereas  the  designation  "  C  "  is  allowed  by  the  inspectors  to  be  retained  on 
boxes  marked  by  the  importers  "No.  2",  such  apples  subsequently  being  sold  as 
''  C  '•'  which  is  recognized  as  equivalent  to  "  Choice  " ;  Be  it  therefore  resolved, 
that  we  respectfully  request  the  Honourable  the  Federal  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  have  this  mark,  and  all  marks  on 
imported  fruit  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  removed  by  the 
importer  at  point  of  destination." 

Mr.  Winslow  :  This  resolution  was  passed  by  our  association  at  its  last  annual 
meeting.  A  year  ago  last  winter  the  Dominion  Government  passed  an  Act  stating 
that  all  imported  apples  coming  into  Canada  should  be  marked  by  the  importer  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  Act,  section  320,  and  that  all  marks  not  con- 
sistent with  our  grade  marks  should  be  erased.  The  Western  American  fruit  is 
marked  in  three  grades,  extra  fancy,  fancy,  and  choice  or  "  C  "  grade.  "  C  "  stands 
for  choice.  The  letters  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  were  not  used.  Our  inspectors  have  held  that 
"  C  "  was  not  inconsistent  with  No.  2,  but  they  held  that  "  Choice  "  was  inconsistent 
with  No.  2.  We  claim  that  "  C  "  is  a  well  understood  trade  standard  and  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  "  Choice,"  and  we  feel  that  in  allowing  the  letter  "  C  "  to  remain  on  a 
box  marked  No.  2,  the  inspectors  are  permitting  a  violation  of  the  Act.  Although  it 
is  a  matter  between  the  growers  of  British  Columbia  and  the  inspection  service,  we 
have  been  instructed  to  ask  for  your  support  for  our  contention. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  I  do  not  see  how  the  letter  "  C  "  would  be  in  contravention  of  the 
Act.    I  do  not  think  "Choice  "  is  inconsistent  with  No.  2. 

Mr.  Winslow  :  The  Inspection  service  decided  that  "  Choice "  is  inconsistent, 
"Choice"  is  a  special  trade  desi^ation. 

Mr.  Dewar  :  Supposing  you  put  the  word  "  Inferior  "  ? 

Mr.  Winslow  :  That  is  not  a  trade  designation,  but  "  Choice  "  stands  for  a  grade 
under  which  30  per  cent  of  the  apples  from  the  North  Western  States  are  shipi^ed. 

Mr.  Bishop:  I  can  hardly  see  the  point  of  this  discussion.  We  ship  our  fruit  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  do  not  think  any  country  we  ship  to  objects  to  the  way 
in  which  we  mark  our  fruit.  Oranges  and  other  fruits  that  come  in  from  the  United 
States  are  not  inspected.  The  man  who  buys  them  knows  what  the  marks  indicate 
and  buys  them  accordingly.  I  can  hardly  understand  why  we  should  interest  ourselves 
as  to  the  way  the  shippers  in  the  United  States  mark  their  fruit. 

Mr.  HoDOETTs:  Under  the  new  American  law,  you  will  have  to  put  other  marks 
on  if  you  ship  in  there 

Mr.  Winslow:  That  applies  to  the  state  of  New  York;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
federal  law.  The  Nova  Scotia  men  will  have  to  make  their  marks  consistent  with 
the  New  York  law  and  their  shipments  will  have  to  be  subject  to  the  New  York  inspec- 
tors. 

Mr.  Emery  :  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Laing  :  The  laws  of  this  country  say  our  apples  are  to  be  put  up  as  No.  1  and 
No.  2  and  any  apples  comiuir  into  ('niuidn  from  otlior  countries  «hnul<l  he  put  up  in  the 
same  way.  There  are  apples  coming  to  Western  Canada  from  Washington  that  are 
making  complications.    I  do  not  think  it  would  'be  right  to  sell  these  apples  under  their 
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grades.  We  have  laws  in  this  country  for  1,  2  and  3  grades,  and  although  there  will  be 
a  certain  amount  of  work  entailed  in  marking  these  American  packages,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  expression  of  opinion  from  thp 
wholesale  dealers  of  the  west.  I  was  afraid  that  the  wholesale  men  would  look  upon 
it  as  a  hardship,  but  as  rules  and  regulations  have  been  laid  down  and  our  own  packers 
have  to  abide  by  them,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  importers  should  obey  the 
same  rules. 

Mr.  Laing:  I  was  not  aware  that  the  apple  boxes  used  in  Canada  were  not 
legalized.  I  think  the  Canadian  box  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  box  for  imported 
apples.  We  should  have  one  standard  size.  If  in  British  Columbia  they  put  up  a 
number  of  different  boxes  and  sell  the  apples  in  Canada,  it  will  be  a  great  mistake, 
and  if  we  have  not  already  a  law  we  should  enact  one  stating  that  all  boxes  or  pack- 
ages containing  fruit  for  sale  in  Canada  should  be  of  a  certain  size. 

Mr.  Emery  :  I  think  the  package  should  be  the  same  size  for  all  over,  or  possibly 
the  same  weight  would  be  better. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  get  it  down  to  weight,  because  a  box 
of  Golden  Russets  will  weigh  very  much  heavier  than  a  box  of  Alexander  apples. 
Do  you  like  the  American  box  better  than  the  Canadian  box? 

Mr.  Emery  :  I  have  a  preference  for  the  American  box,  although  both  sell 
well. 

The  Chairman:     Why  have  you  a  preference  for  the  American  box? 
Mr.  Emery  :     Because  it  is  a  square  box  and  I  think  it  can  be  packed  better,  and 
there  is  less  chance  for  smashing. 

The  Chairman:     Do  you  think  it  carries  better? 
Mr.  Emery  :     No,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

Mr.  Laing:  I  like  the  American  box  because  it  sells  better.  The  purchaser 
thinks  he  is  getting  a  little  more  for  his  money,  although  he  is  actually  getting  a 
little  less. 

Mr.  Dewar:  This  question  was  well  threshed  out  at  the  last  Conference,  and 
the  opinion  then  was  that  we  had  better  let  it  stand  and  see  if  the  Americans  changed 
their  box. 

Mr.  Winslow:  I  have  just  heard  to-day  that  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
a  law  relating  to  boxes  on  August  18. 

Mr.  Flack:  The  trade  certainly  prefers  the  American  box.  We  find  that  we 
can  pack  all  sizes  of  apples  in  the  American  box  and  the  height  will  be  right.  That 
is  a  great  help  to  new  packers.  If  we  use  the  Canadian  box,  we  sometimes  have  to 
pack  the  apples  on  their  side  and  sometimes  on  their  end.  Another  great  advantage 
for  the  American  box  is  that  the  length — 18  inches — is  the  same  as  our  pear  and 
peach  box,  which  makes  it  far  more  convenient  for  loading  a  mixed  car  and  makes  it 
better  for  the  mills  in  cutting  up  the  lumber. 

Mr.  James  Johnstone:  This  has  been  a  vexed  question  for  some  years  in  British 
Columbia.  Eight  years  ago  the  delegates  came  down  and  wished  to  adopt  a  certain 
box  and  the  present  box  was  adopted  for  the  reason  that  it  was  found  a  large  number 
of  apples  could  be  packed  to  the  best  advantage  in  that  box.  British  Columbia 
growers  think  it  beter  to  leave  the  box  question  alone  this  year  until  they  see  what 
may  turn  up  in  the  future.  The  box  we  are  now  using  is  practically  the  box  in  which 
we  have  to  ship  our  fruit  to  Australia.  It  can  be  made  the  Australian  size  by  nailing 
a  small  cleat  on  the  end.  I  will  second  Mr.  Winslow's  resolution. 
Mr.  Laing  :    What  do  I  understand  by  that  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Parker  :    That  wherever  the  "  C  "  appears  on  the  box  it  must  be  removed 
Mr.  Laing:    That  is  all  right. 

(Motion  carried.) 
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Mr.  Thompson  :  At  the  Conference  held  three  years  ago,  we  talked  this  matter  over 
and  there  was  some  division  of  opinion  among  our  friends  from  the  West.  The  growers 
from  Ontario  and  the  East  were  willing  to  adopt  their  box  provided  we  could  get  the 
pear  and  peach  box  of  the  same  leng-th.  Nothing  hag  been  done  since  the  last  Con- 
ference and  we  are  closing  this  Conference  without  any  action  being  taken.  We  have 
had  an  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  shorter  box,  both  from  the 
dealers  and  the  inspectoi's.  From  our  experience  in  shipping  from  St.  Catharines, 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  the  different  boxes  will  contain,  and  we 
would  not  be  discriminating  against  anybody  by  using  tlic  American  box,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  we  pass  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  myself,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Emery : 

"That  we  would  recommend  that  the  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner  make 
inquiries  with  a  view  to  selecting  a  standard  apple  box  for  domestic  iise." 

That  resolution  will  set  something  in  motion. 

Mr.  Dewar:    That  would  leave  it  open  for  the  Commissioner  to  select  any  box? 

Mr.  TrjoMPSON:    We  will  be  safe  in  his  hands;  he  is  a  practical  man. 

Mr.  James  Kooke,  Grand  Forks,  B.C. :  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  having  a  differ- 
ent sized  box  in  the  packing  room.  As  the  law  stands  at  the  present  time,  anybody 
wishing  to  use  the  shorter  box  can  do  so,  and  those  who  prefer  our  own  domestic  box 
can  use  it,  and  all  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  ship  our  apples  to  Australia  is  to  put  on 
these  liners.  If  we  adopt  the  shorter  box  we  will  have  difficulty  when  we  want  to  ship 
to  Australia  and  it  would  necessitate  carrying  a  large  stock  of  boxes  if  we  had  to  use 
several  kinds.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the  packing  of  the  two  boxes.  I  think 
the  best  way  is  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  now  stands  and  it  will  work  itself  out  to  a 
proper  conclusion.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  statement  that  several  packers  in  British 
Columbia  are  using  the  short  box;  I  have  been  using  the  long  pear  box  for  my  pears 
and  the  same  press  will  do  for  both  the  apple  and  pear  box. 

Mr.  Abkiel:  A  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  Institute 
work,  they  used  to  have  a  question  that  they  called  "  The  Crow  " ;  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it?  They  discussed  that  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  in  place  of  that  we 
adopted  the  apple  box,  and  we  wrangled  and  fought  over  that  for  some  years.  On  the 
first  occasion  when  I  came  to  Ottawa  to  get  it  fixed  up  for  interprovincial  trade  they 
were  not  in  any  hurry  for  it  and  nothing  has  been  done.  No  one  has  suffered  in  British 
Columbia  during  the  past  three  years  on  account  of  the  apple  boxes  we  are  using.  If 
any  packer  wants  to  use  the  American  box.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  using  it. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  have  several  different  kinds  of  boxes  in  the  packing  house. 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  which  is  the  better  box  because  I  do  not? 
know.  As  a  Canadian  I  regret  very  much  that  every  question  that  comes  up  has  to  be 
referred  to  what  they  are  doing  on  the  American  side.  I  think  we  should  initiate  laws 
for  ourselves  and  do  our  own  business.  We  should  make  our  own  laws  and  compel 
those  who  come  into  our  country  to  do  business,  to  live  up  to  them. 

Mr.  White:  I  am  quite  favourable  to  the  box  lOj  by  11 J  by  IS;  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  of  evolution  and  that  we  will  come  to  that  box.  We  believe  that  time  will  show 
which  is  the  better  box  to  be  adopted.  Although  I  am  favourable  to  the  motion  moved 
by  my  friend  from  Ontario,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  press  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ells:  We  are  just  beggining  to  do  a  little  packing  of  apples  in  boxes  in 
Nova  Scotia.  We  have  had  an  object  lesson  in  our  small  barrel  as  against  the  big  barrel. 
I  think  this  is  the  first  conference  where  the  question  of  the  barrel  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed. If  the  small  box  lOj  by  11^  by  18  is  to  be  the  future  box  in  western  Canada, 
we  ought  to  know  it  now  when  we  are  beginning  to  pack  our  apples  in  boxes. 

]\Ir.  WiNSLOW :  The  last  thing  our  directors  told  our  delegates  when  we  were  leav- 
ing was :  "Now,  boys,  don't  fight."  And  they  passed  a  resolution  that  our  delegates 
should  be  directed  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  size  of  apple,  pear,  or  peach  boxes. 
(Laughter.) 
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Mr.  Abrtel  :  As  I  undersi;and  it  the  box  question  was  brought  up  by  the  people  of 
Ontario.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  person  present  who  will  think  that  after  we  have 
come  two  thousand  miles  to  this  conference,  we  are  going  to  sit  down  and  say  nothing 
when  a  question  like  this  is  brought  up. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  :  I  have  had  in  my  mind  all  the  time  that  resolution  that  we  should 
hold  our  tongues,  or  I  should  have  been  saying  something  on  this  subject.  I  am  the 
only  one  in  line  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  I  would  like  to  give  the  people  from  Nova  Scotia  a  little  advice. 
They  do  not  irrigate  in  that  province,  and  they  had  better  use  the  long  box  because  75 
per  cent  of  the  unirrigated  apples  will  fit  into  the  long  box  better  than  the  short  one. 
I  had  the  two  boxes  in  our  packing  house  for  some  years,  and  we  found  it  better  to 
adopt  the  long  box. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS :  We  know  from  the  past  Conferences  that  there  was  quite  a  division 
among  the  British  Columbia  people  on  the  question  of  boxes.  This  resolution  only  cails 
on  the  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner  to  make  inquiries. 

(Motion  carried) 

Mr.  Parker  :    Moved  by  Mr.  Eoss,  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker : 

"That  this  Conference  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  press   in  placing  its  proceedings  before  the  general  public." 

Carried. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  department  is  called  upon  to  decide  on  what  is  a  No.  2  apple 
and  I  would  like  you  to  discuss  it.  Some  maintain  that  a  fine  big  King,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  it  may  be,  is  a  cull  if  it  has  a  little  spot  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Rooke  :  I  am  sorry  that  the  Chairman  of  our  committee  is  not  present  because 
we  went  into  all  these  things  thoroughly  and  finally  concluded  that  the  Act  had  been 
administered  as  well  as  it  could  be  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  these  things  alone. 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers as  to  what  the  'No.  2  apple  really  is.  Our  inspectors  are  confronted  with  that  ques- 
tion every  day. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW :  In  British  Columbia  we  mark  the  name  of  the  variety  on  the  No. 
2's.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  more  than  one  variety  is  sent  out  in  one  package 
as  No.  2. 

Mr.  Banks  :  I  am  glad  the  question  has  come  up  because  I  shall  go  home  feeling 
a  little  different.  I  thought  that  after  a  man  had  packed  apples  for  two  or  three  years, 
he  ought  to  know  what  a  No.  2  is,  but  I  find  our  friend  here  has  not  decided  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Laing  :  If  the  producers  would  live  up  to  the  description  given  in  the  Act,  I 
think  that  just  about  covers  the  point. 

Mr.  Banks  :    It  allows  20  per  cent  for  material  waste. 

The  Chairman  :  Personally  I  think  in  Snow  apples  and  Greenings  that  a  scab  will 
cause  material  waste.    These  apples  should  never  be  put  in  as  No.  2's. 

Mr.  Laing:    The  Greening  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman  :    It  will  go  very  quickly  when  it  has  a  scab. 

Mr.  Laing  :    But  not  as  quickly  as  the  Snow. 

Mr.  Emery  :  I  was  on  the  committee  when  we  discussed  the  question  of  scabs  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  if  the  grower  was  not  allowed 
to  put  any  apple  in  the  barrel  if  it  had  a  slight  scab  on  it.  Some  years  when  the  apples 
are  very  scabby,  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  have  to  throw  out  all  these  apples. 

The  Chairman:  Don't  you  think  that  a  Snow  apple  with  a  scab  on  it  should  be 
marked  No.  3  ? 

Mr.  Laing:    Yes,  I  do. 
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Mr.  Dempsey  :  My  opinion  is  that  a  barrel  of  No.  2  apples,  with  the  exception  of 
colour  and  size,  should  be  as  good  as  a  barrel  of  No.  1  apples.  I  think  there  is  room 
for  a  No.  3  grade.  Our  grocer  in  Trenton  will  buy  ten  boxes  of  oranges,  perhaps  two 
boxes  that  will  sell  at  50  cents  a  dozen  and  two  tliat  will  sell  at  30  cents  a  dozen.  I 
think  a  No.  3  apple  will  work  out  in  a  commercial  way. 

Mr.  Dewar:  I  spent  three  winters  down  where  the  oranges  are  grown,  and  those 
that  they  call  No.  3  are  the  ones  they  want  to  get  rid  of,  and  I  do  not  think  it  pays  the 
orange  growers  to  sell  them.    Neither  do  I  think  it  pays  us  to  sell  No.  3  apples. 

Mr.  Bishop  :  The  presence  of  a  spot  on  an  apple  does  not  interfere  with  its  flavour 
or  usefulness.  The  No.  3  apple  has  its  uses.  It  is  all  right  and  if  it  can  be  bought 
cheaper  there  will  be  a  demand  for  it  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  No.  1  apples. 

Mr.  Rooke:  I  have  had  inquiries  for  cars  of  No.  3's.  A  number  of  farmers  want 
apples  for  cooking  purposes  and  they  will  buy  No.  3  apples  because  they  are  cheap. 

The  Chairman  :  You  handled  a  lot  of  No.  3  apples  last  year,  Mr.  Laing.  What 
did  you  think  of  them? 

Mr.  Laing  :    They  gave  good  satisfaction  and  we  will  take  them  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Banks  :  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  go  out  into  the  country  that  No.  3's  are  going 
to  be  put  on  the  market.  Some  fruit  growers  will  never  spray  if  they  can  sell  No.  3 
apples.  1  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  could  do  something  to  make  our  apple 
crop  better.  We  have  proved  that  we  can  grow  No.  1  apples  if  we  spray  our  trees  in 
the  spring.  I  told  my  boys  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  we  can  grow  apples 
without  thinning  because  I  am  satisfied  it  would  pay  to  have  nothing  but  No.  1  apples. 

Mr.  Rooke:    Sometimes  No.  3  are  ill-shaped  or  lumpy  or  badly  o£E  colour. 

Mr.  Laing:  There  are  no  doubt  a  lot  of  poor  apples  shipped  as  No.  3's,  but  the 
3'8  we  received  from  Ontario  last  year  gave  perfect  satisfaction  and  the  price  the 
growers  received  for  them  was  also  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Banks:  I  have  seen  apples  on  the  packing  table  and  they  have  been  gone 
over,  and  all  the  No.  I's  and  No.  2's  picked  up,  and  then  everything  that  wa.s  loft 
on  the  table  was  packed  as  No.  3. 

Mr.  Laing:  Last  year  there  was  more  or  less  scab  in  the  districts  where  a  num- 
ber of  the  No.  3  apples  came  from,  and  the  apples  could  not  be  shipped  as  anything 
else  but  No.  3.  That  is  the  reason  they  gave  such  satisfaction.  1  do  not  think  in 
a  year  like  this  that  the  No.  I's  and  2's  should  be  taken  out  and  then  the  rest  packed 
as  3's.  This  year  Ontario  has  a  bountiful  crop  and  so  has  Nova  Scotia,  and  1  think 
they  should  largely  ship  just  No.  1. 

This  is  the  first  year  we  ha.ve  received  what  we  call  good  straight  information  on 
crop  conditions  in  this  country.  It  was  very  valuable  information  to  us  and  we 
received  it  in  concise  form;  first  one  county  and  then  another,  and  then  information 
with  reference  to  the  provinces  and  so  on.  We  have  followed  tlie  information  out 
and  verified  it  and  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Chairman  here  to-night  on  the  concise 
and  business-like  way  in  which  these  reports  were  sent  out.     (Applause.) 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  conditions  in  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are 
all  right.  This  year  we  have  a  70  per  cent  grain  crop,  but  prices  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  in  former  years  and  the  farmers  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money  for  their 
crop.     Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration  the  outlook  for  the  West  is  bright. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  making  any  mistake  when  I  say  tliat  things  in  the  West  are 
not  so  bad  as  they  are  represented  to  bo.  The  banks  are  taking  care  of  all  the  busi- 
ness, and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to  see  very  prosperous  times 
as  soon  as  the  war  conditions  in  Europe  draw  to  a  close.  Even  before  the  war  started, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  pessimistic  feeling,  but  I  think  the  time  is  now  ripe  when  every 
man  in  this  country  should  boost  a  little. 

Prof.  Crow  :  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  discussion  that  the  No.  2  apple  is 
in  the  same  class  with  the  No.  3  or  cull.  I  quite  realize  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  define  what  the  No.  2  is.  In  section  319,  paragraph  C,  the  definition  of  the  word 
"cull"  is  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  word  "unmerchantable."  The  intention  in  that 
evidently  was  to  impart  the  idea  that  a  cull  is  an  apple  that  a  fruit  grower  would 
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not  deem  to  be  saleable.  Fruit  inspectors  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  local  magis- 
trates to  say  that  a  wormy  apple  or  any  kind  of  an  apple,  except  a  rotten  one,  is  unmer- 
chantable. An  apple  is  merchantable  as  long  as  anybody  will  buy  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  this  matter  defined,  so  that  when  a  man  takes  out  his  No.  I's 
and  2's  and  the  culls,  he  would  have  No.  3's  left  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Banks:  In  our  neighbourhood  a  man  bought  the  refuse  from  a  packing 
house.  The  varieties  were  kept  separate.  He  took  them  home,  and  ran  them  over, 
and  took  out  the  rotten  ones,  and  shipped  them.  Ten  barrels  were  shipped  with  a  con- 
signment to  London,  and  the  consignee  wrote  back  wanting  to  know  why  such  apples 
were  sent  forward,  and  they  allowed  only  one  shilling  for  the  ten  barrels.  Forty  bar- 
rels were  sent  through  another  house,  and  he  received  a  net  of  five  shillings  a  barrel. 
I  do  not  believe  the  apples  ever  brought  that  price,  because  they  were  not  fit  for  any- 
thing but  hog  feed  at  home.  I  think  the  inspectors  should  have  some  way  of  stopping 
these  apples  from  being  shipped. 

Mr.  Ells:  The  shippers  in  Nova  Scotia  look  upon  the  No.  2's  from  a  different 
standpoint  to  what  they  do  in  Ontario.  Ten  years  ago  I  read  the  report  of  the  first 
Fruit  Conference  held  under  Mr.  McNeill,  and  I  got  the  attitude  of  the  Ontario  men 
with  regard  to  No.  2's,  and  I  see  the  Ontario  men  look  upon  the  No.  2's  as  exactly  the 
same  class  of  apples  as  we  look  upon  the  No.  3's.  Our  No.  2  is  the  same  kind  of  apple 
as  the  No.  1,  except  that  it  is  a  little  smaller  in  size.  The  scabby  apple  and  the  wormy 
apple  are  not  put  in  with  the  No.  2  grade.  When  we  take  the  No.  1  apples  out,  the 
smaller  apples  of  the  same  quality  are  the  No.  2's.  Sometimes  we  have  thirty  per 
cent.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  58  per  cent  that  were  marked  No.  3.  These  No.  3  apples 
are  sold  in  Montreal  to  pedlers,  and  in  London  they  are  sold  to  retailers  and  retailed 
at  4d.  a  pound,  and  this  third  grade  of  apples  is  about  the  only  kind  of  apples  some 
poor  people  get.    I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  these  cheaper  grades  of  apples. 

Mr.  RooKE :  Unfortunately  we  sometimes  have  hailstorms,  and  the  apples  get  badly 
cut  and  blemished,  so  that  we  could  not  put  them  in  any  other  class  except  No.  3. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  expression  of  opinion  on  the  No.  2. 
I  wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  you  thought  on  this  subject,  and  I 
think  I  now  have  a  fair  idea. 

The  question  of  demand  and  supply  controls  the  market  for  No.  3.  For  instance, 
last  year  No.  3  had  a  very  good  place  and  was  in  demand.  Our  friend  Mr.  Laing  from 
Winnipeg  last  year  bought  several  thousand  barrels  of  No.  3's  in  the  district  in  which 
I  live,  and  he  paid  something  like  $2  or  $2.25  per  barrel  f.o.b.  and  I  understand  he 
made  money,  but  in  a  year  like  this  when  we  have  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  apples 
we  have  ever  had  and  when  there  is  a  great  European  war  in  progress,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  place  No.  3  apples  on  the  market  because  the  demand  for  apples  will  be 
limited.  I  believe  if  we  market  only  our  No.  1  apples,  we  will  derive  as  much  from 
them  as  we  would  if  we  placed  No.  2  and  3  on  the  market. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  that  we  have  had  representatives  here  of  the  wholesale 
trade.  That  is  a  new  departure ;  something  that  we  have  not  had  much  of  in  the  past. 
We  as  fruit  growers  have  not  looked  as  much  to  the  marketing  end  as  we  should.  We 
have  two  gentlemen  representing  the  dealers  with  us  at  this  Conference,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  there  is  a  splendid  feeling  existing  between  the  producer  and  the  dealer. 
I  am  sure  that  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  where  producer  and  dealer  exchange  ideas,  will 
have  a  very  lasting  benefit  on  the  industry  in  which  both  are  interested. 

If  there  is  nothing  more  to  come  before  the  convention,  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  careful  attention  during  the 
sessions  of  this  Conference.  Many  of  you  have  travelled  thousands  of  miles  and, 
although  you  had  trouble  at  home  and  many  things  that  needed  looking  after,  you  have 
dropped  them  all  to  come  down  here  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  personally  to  meet  you  in  this  way,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  feel  that,  although  we  have  made  sacrifices,  yet  we  have  obtained  information  that 
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will  be  of  'benefit  to  us.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  a  Conference  of  this  kind 
is  that  a  better  feeling  will  exist  between  the  East  and  the  West  than  has  existed  in  the 
past.    I  will  not  keep  you  longer,  as  it  is  now  late,  but  propose  that  we  adjourn. 

Conference  closed. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  THE  FOURTH  DOMINION  CONFERENCE 

OF  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT. 

1.  WiiKRKAS  the  amendments  to  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act  recently  passed,  re- 
quire that  all  shipments  of  imported  apples  should  be  marked  in  accordance  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Insi>ection  and  Sale  Act,  Part  IX,  and  that  other  marks  inconsis- 
tent with  the  marks  specified  by  the  Act  shall  be  erased;  And  whereas  the  designation 
"C"  is  allowed  by  the  inspectors  to  be  retained  on  boxes  marked  by  the  importers  "No. 
2,"  such  apples  su'b^equcntly  being  sold  as  "C,"  which  is  recognized  as  equivalent  to 
*' Choice";  Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we  respectfully  request  the  Honourable 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  have  this 
mark,  and  all  marks  on  imported  fruit  inconsistent  witli  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
n  moved  by  the  importer  at  point  of  destination. 

2.  Resolved  that  we  respectfully  petition  our  Government  that  such  legal  require- 
ments as  to  size  or  capacity  of  fruit  packages  for  Canadian  fruit  shall  apply  equally 
and  as  rigidly  to  fruit  imported  into  Canada. 


INSPECTION  AND  SALE  ACT. 

1.  Resolved  that  we  would  recommend  that  the  Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner 
make  inquiries  with  a  view  to  selecting  a  standard  apple  box  for  domestic  use. 

2.  Resolved  that  all  forms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  standard  eleven  and  six 
quart  baskets  shall  be  inspected  by  an  ofiicer  of  the  fruit  branch  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  when  conforming  with  the  requirements  of  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act,  Part 
IX,  shall  be  stamped  with  a  Government  stamp,  and  furtlior  that  the  Inspection  and 
Sale  Act,  Part  IX,  shall  be  aniended  to  make  it  a  legal  offence  to  manufacture  from 
other  than  stamped  forms  on  and  after  January  the  1st,  1915. 

3.  l^ESOLVED  that  all  fruit  packages,  including  berry  boxes,  shall  be  well  and  pro- 
perly filled,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  evidence  of  underlining,  inspectors  shall  have 
the  right  to  weigh  or  measure  fruit  in  such  packages  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  violation, 
and  prosecution  shall  follow  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dejjartment. 

4.  Resolved  that  fruit  districts  in  the  different  provinces  shall  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions. 

5.  Resolved  that  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  so  that  each 
inspector  shall  have  a  certain  district  under  his  charge,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
make  at  least  weekly  visits,  and,  when  instruction  is  required,  to  either  impart  such 
instruction  himself,  or  when  time  does  not  permit,  that  he  be  authorized  to  employ  for 
such  purpose  and  such  time  as  may  be  required,  a  competent  assistant. 

6.  Resolved  that  in  all  cases  when  the  pack  is  not  consistent  with  the  Fruit  Marks 
Act,  the  offender,  after  receiving  not  more  than  one  warning  shall,  if  the  warning  is 
not  heeded,  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  on  every  occasion. 

7.  Resolved  that  all  paf^kers  and  shippers  of  fruit  be  compelled  to  register  with 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Division  in  which  they  reside. 

8.  Whereas  ever  since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Fruit  INIarks  Act  there  has 
been  a  growing  desire  for  some  kind  of  report  of  the  result  of  inspection  which  could 
be  used  as  an  assurance  to  the  purchaser  that  the  fruit  in  that  shipment  which  had 
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been  inspected  was  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act;  Be  It  Therefore 
Resolved  that  so  far  as  the  plan  can  be  worked  out  without  injury  to  the  work  of 
inspection,  such  certificate  of  inspection  be  given  to  shippers  requesting  same;  such 
certificate  to  be  plainly  stamped  or  printed  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  it  only 
applies  to  the  packages  inspected,  which  may,  if  found  desirable,  be  stamped  "inspected" 
on  such  parts  of  package  as  seem  likely  to  best  serve  as  an  intimation  that  such  package 
had  been  inspected. 

9.  Resolved  that  a  full  dry  pint  berry  box  be  considered  a  legal  measure  provided 
that  in  shape  and  form  it  shall  not  be  made  to  deceive  the  public  or  imitate  the  four- 
fifths  quart. 

10.  Whereas  certain  countries  require,  either  by  law  or  custom,  that  fruit  imported 
be  contained  in  packages  of  various  sizes,  thereby  preventing  our  exporting  in  pack- 
ages other  than  those  they  demand;  Be  It  Therefore  Resolved  that  we  respectfully 
ask  our  Government  to  legalize  exporting  in  such  packages  as  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  wish  to  trade. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  MARKETING. 

1.  Whereas  the  steamship  companies  carrying  Canadian  fruit  to  the  English 
markets  have  greatly  increased  ocean  freight  rates,  and  Whereas  some  at  least  of  such 
companies  are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  their  schedule  of  freight 
rates  may  be  controlled  by  the  Government ;  Be  It  Therefore  Resolved  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  at  this  Conference  to  confer  with  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
in  relation  thereto. 

2.  Resolved  that  this  Conference  respectfully  asks  the  Department  to  consider  the 
transportation  conditions  as  explained  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  paper,  with  a  view  to  having 
the  shipping  difficulties  with  which  fruit  growers  have  to  contend  removed. 

3.  Resolved  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  keep  Canadian  growers  in  closer  touch  with  the  importers  of  fruit,  if  necessary  by 
the  appointment  of  special  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain,  Europe,  South  America, 
Australia  and  South  Africa ;  and  that  the  Department  should  set  aside  a  sum  of  money 
for  trial  shipments  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  development  of  additional  markets. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Whereas  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion,  in 
response  to  the  earnest  wishes  and  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  fruit 
growers,  has  raised  the  Fruit  Division  of  his  Department  to  an  independent  Branch, 
thereby  providing  improved  means  for  solving  the  many  peculiarly  difficult  problems 
in  respect  to  the  marketing,  etc.,  of  our  fruit;  and  has  appointed  Mr.  D.  Johnson  to 
the  office  of  Fruit  Commissioner,  a  man  whose  training  and  experience  so  well  fit  him 
for  the  position;  Be  it  Therefore  Resolved  that  we  the  delegates  to  the  Fourth 
Dominion  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers,  while  gladly  acknowledging  the  good  work 
done  in  the  past,  express  our  hearty  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  Dominion,  for  this  advanced  step  towards  the  working  out  of  the  vital  problems 
of  the  fruit  industry. 

2.  Resolved  that  in  this  great  struggle  into  which  Great  Britain  has  been  forced 
in  order  "to  preserve  her  national  honour,  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and 
even  her  existence  itself,  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  contribute  liberally  of  their  sub- 
stance in  order  to  support  and  strengthen  the  Empire. 

3.  Resolved  that  this  Fourth  Dominion  Conference  desires  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  admirable  services  rendered  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  by  the  late 
Alexander  McNeill,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, whose  unselfish,  untiring  and  capable  administration  of  his  office  it  is  desired 
to  record. 
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Among  other  important  matters  relating  to  the  fruit  industry,  Mr.  McNeill 
strongly  and  continuously  advocated  co-operation  among  fruit  growers  in  Canada  and 
did  much,  both  in  his  addresses  and  by  his  reports  and  bulletins,  to  bring  before  Cana- 
dians the  great  advantage  of  co-operative  methods;  and  it  is  particularly  desired  in 
this  Resolution  to  emphasize  this  phase  of  his  work  and  the  service  he  rendered  for  so 
many  years. 

Owing  to  Mr.  McNeill's  attractive  personality,  his  unselfishness,  his  geniality  and 
his  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  horticulture,  he  made  many  friends;  and  his  death  late 
last  year  has  been  a  great  loss  to  those  who  knew,  admired  and  loved  him;  and  as 
most  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  knew  him  well,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  they 
record  in  the  Minutes  of  this  Conference  the  deep  sense  of  their  loss. 

It  is  further  desired  and  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  McNeill's  daughters,  that  they  may  know  that  though  their  father  is  no  longer 
with  us  he  is  not  forgotten  by  his  many  friends. 

4.  Resolved  that  this  Conference  heartily  thanks  the  Honourable  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  calling  this  meeting  of  representative  fruit  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  and  also  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  able  services  as  Chairman, 

5.  Resolved  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
highest  appreciation  of  the  services  to  the  fruit  industry  for  so  many  years  of  Mr.  J. 
A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner.  Among  the  good  results  achieved 
by  Mr.  Ruddick,  special  mention  may  'be  made  of  the  perfecting  of  cold  storage  as 
applied  to  tender  fruits.  Largely  through  his  untiring  efforts  a  shipper  now  has  con- 
fidence that  his  Bartlett  pears,  for  instance,  will  reach  Great  Britain  in  good  condition. 

6.  Resolved  that  we  record  our  keenest  appreciation  of  the  long-to-be-remembered 
and  enjoyable  motor  trip  through  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  furnished  to  the  delegates 
and  their  friends  by  the  fruit  growers  and  citizens  of  the  Niagara  District, 

7.  Resol\'ED  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Messrs,  Ruddick,  Mcintosh, 
Adams  and  Professor  Brodrick  for  their  able  and  practical  addresses. 


